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PREFATORY REMARKS. 



The present Selection (No. XVII. New Series) has been published 
in two editions,—one in two Parts, illustrated with Maps and 
Charts ; the other in a single Volume, without these illustrations. 

This Selection comprises, it is believed, a more varied and interest¬ 
ing assortment of papers than has been contained in any of the past 
numbers of the Series of Compilations of Official Reports, now by 
order of Government passing through the Press. It is due to the 
Officers by whom these Reports have been prepared, to state that, 
with but few exceptions, they were not written by them with the 
expectation of their meeting the public eye, but were prepared for 
the information and sole use of Government. 


As will be seen on a perusal of this Selection, the Province of 


Northern Division. 

Sq. Miles. 


1 , Surat. 1,629 

2 , Broach. 1,319 

3, Aliinedabad. 4,356 

4, Kaira. 1,869 

.5, Kliandesh. 9,311 

6 , Tanna . 5,477 

Southern Division. 

7, Poona . 5,298 

8 , Ahmednnggur. 9,931 

9, Sholapoor. 4,991 

10, Belgaum . 5,405 

11 , Oharwar . 3,837 

12, Butnagherry. 3,964 

13, Bombay. 18 


Total, Square Miles 57,405 


British Sind comprises an area of 
57,532 square miles, being, as 
shown in the margin, one hundred 
and twenty-seven miles in excess 
of the aggregate area of the 
thirteen* Regulation Districts of 
the Bombay Presidency. The 
population of Sind does not, 
it has been computed, exceed 
twenty to the square mile, and 
this would give an aggregate 
of one million, one hundred and 


* The lapsed Satara Territory has uot yet been brought under the Begulatious: it 
is about 160 miles in length (north and south), aud 150 iu breadth (east and west), and 
contains an area a little exceeding ten thousand square miles. 
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fifty thousand, six hundred and forty souls, for the whole of the 
British Districts in that Province. 

The total area of England and Wales is 57,813 square miles ; the 
British territory in Sind is therefore only 281 miles less in extent 
than the whole of England and Wales. 

A new Map of Sind, on a scale of eight miles to an inch, has been 
prepared purposely for this Selection, in the Office of the Quarter¬ 
master Oenoral of the Bombay Army : it has been compiled from the 
latest surveys in the possession of that J)cj)artnic!)t, and may therefore 
be regarded as the most authentic Map of Sind hitherto published. 

British Sind is divided into three Collectoratos, namely 
Shikarpoor, containing 11,532 sciuaro miles. 

Hyderabad, „ *30,000 „ „ 

Kurachee, „ 16,000 „ „ 

Total. 532 square miles. 

This Selection opens with a comprehensive Historical Memoir of 
Shikarpoor (pages 1 to 70), prior and subsequent to its cession 
(a. I). 1823-24) to the Ameers of Sind. Tiiis paper is succeeded by 
an account of the Syuds of Borce and Bukkur (pages 71 to 84). 
Both of these M(;nioirs w*cre })r(*pared during the past year, by 
Ca])tain F. (1. Goldsmid, of the 37th RegiiiKuit Madras Native 
Infantiy, First Assistant Commissioner for Jageers in Sind. 

At pages 85 to 102, will be found some information, collected in 
the year 1840-41 by the late Lieutenant T. Postans (during the 
period he filled the appointment of Assistant Political Agent in 
Upper Sind), connected with the town of Shikarpoor and the country 
immediately adjoining ; the trade carried on between the towns of 
Shikarpoor and Kandahar; and the silk trade between Shikarpoor 
and Khorasan. 

* Subsequent to this measurement having been recorded, additions have been made 
from the Hyderabad to the Kurachee Collectorate, but the aggregate measurement of 
the two Collectorates remains, as before, 46,000 square miles. 

t From this calculation the territory belonging to His Highness Meer Ali Moorad, 
aniuunting to about 2,708 square miles, is omitted. 
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At pages 103 to 122, are contained an Historical Memoir and 
and Brief Notes of the Kliyrpoor State, in Upper Sind, prepared by 
Lieutenant Lewis Pelly, of the 17th Regiment Bombay Native 
Infantry. These papers also furnish information under various heads 
connected with Meer Ali Moorad, the present Chief of Khyrpoor, 
and with the territory continued to him subseciuent to the Proclama¬ 
tion issued by order of the Most Noble the Governor General of 
India, on the 21st January 1852, degrading Ilis Highness from the 
rank of “ Rais,” and resuming the Districts of which lie had de¬ 
frauded the British Government. 

The foregoing papers are followed by a Report (pages 123 to 100), 
illustrated by a Map, prepared, in the year 1854, by Lieutenant 
Colonel John Jacob, C.B., Political Superintendent and Commandant 
on the Frontier of Upper Sind, on tlic neighbouring States and 
Tribes. This Report contains varied information connected with, 

I. —The “ Independent Tribes,” being the tribes which reside 

beyond British territory, and are defacto independent of any 
other State. These tribes consist of the Klietranees, Lasharces, 
Goorchances, Kujjuks, Barozheos of Scebee, the Predatory 
Hill Tribes, the Bhoogtecs, and Murrees. 

II. —The “ State of Khelat, and the Border Tribes subject to that 

State.” The dominions of the Khan of Khelat extend in one 
direction from Quettah in the north, to the sea on the Coast 
of Mukran, a distance of nearly 400 miles; and froiti the 
frontier of Persia, beyond Kharan and Punjpoor on the west, 
to the boundary of British Sind on the east, also a distance 
of about 400 miles. This tract comprises the whole of 
Beloochistan. 

III. —The chief “ Border Tribes,” who arc British subjects, 

residing within the British Districts in Sind. These tribes 
consist of the Muzarecs, Boordccs, Khosas, Jettoees, Jumalees, 
Doombkees, Jekranees, and others. 

This Report is followed (at pages 161 to 187) by a Private 
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Journal kept by the late Captain Lewis Brown, of the 5th Regiment 
Bombay Native Light Infantry, embracing the period from the 8th 
April to the 1st October 1840, containing an account of the proceedings 
of a small Detachment* under his command, during their occupation 
of the Fort of Kahun, which was most gallantly maintained for the 
period of nearly five months, in the face of the greatest privations, 
and in spite of the unceasing exertions made by a powerful and cun¬ 
ning enemy to dislodge them. Through the gallantry, prudence, 
and perseverance of this able officer, and the fidelity and bravery of 
the small garrison under his command, an agreement was eventually 
made with the enemy that Captain Brown, with his Detachment, 
should retire from the Fort to the Plain, with all the honours of war, 
and under a guarantee of safety. 

This Journal is succeeded (pages 189 to 208) by a Memoir, 
prepared in the year 1838, by the late Commander T. G. Carless, of 
the Indian Navy, on the Bay, Harbour, and Trade of Kurachee; and 
by a Report (pages 209 to 245) by the late Captain S. V. W. Hart, 
of the 2nd (or Grenadier) Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, on the 
Town and Port of Kurachee, accompanied by information relative to 
its inhabitants, revenues, imports, and exports, &c. &c. during the 
rule of the late Ameers. 

At pages 247 to 267 are two Reports, by Captain E, P. DelHoste 
(late of the Bombay Army), on the Routes leading from Kurachee to 
Jerruk, accompanied by an account of the latter town, and of the 
country between Kurachee, Tatta, and Sehwan. 

These Reports are succeeded (at pages 269 to 297) by an interest¬ 
ing Topographical Memoir, prepared in the year 1839 by Surgeon 
J. W. Winchester, F.R.C.S., of the Bombay Medical Establish¬ 
ment, on the City of Tatta and its Environs. 

The foregoing papers are followed (at pages 299 to 387) by a series 
of Reports by the late Commander G. T. Carless, of the Indian Navy, 


* Consisting of 140 rank and file of the 5 th Regiment Bombay Native Light Infantry, 
and one 12-pr. howitzer in charge of Lieutenant D. Erskine, of the Bombay Artillery. 
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the late Captain S. V. W. Hart, Captain M. F. Gordon, and 
Lieutenant (now Commander) C. W. Montriou, Indian Navy, on the 
Harbour, Town, and Trade of Sonmeeanee, the only seaport of the 
Province of Lus; accompanied by miscellaneous information con¬ 
nected with that Province, and a Narrative of a Journey from 
Khelat to Sonmeeanee, which, at great personal risk, was performed, 
in November 1839, by Captain (now Major General) J. Outram, 
C.B. Amongst this series of papers will be found detailed Reports 
upon the Import and Export Trade of Sonmeeanee, during the years 
1840-41 and 1841-42, drawn up by Captain M. F. Gordon. A Chart 
of the Harbour of Sonmeeanee also accompanies, which was prepared 
from actual survey, in the early part of the year 1842, by Lieutenants 
Montriou and Frushard, and Mr. Midshipman Fergusson, and Mr. 
Midshipman Holt, Indian Navy. 

Two brief Papers by the late Lieutenant T. Postans, 15th Regi¬ 
ment Bombay Native Infantry, on the Munchur Lake, and Arul and 
Nara Rivers, and on the Trade in Indigo carried on by the Countries 
bordering on the River Indus, conclude Part I. of this Selection. 

Part II. opens (pages 401 to 588) with four highly interesting 
Memoirs on the River Indus. The first of these papers was 
prepared from personal observation, in the year 1836, by the late 
Surgeon J. F. Heddle, Bombay Medical Establishment; the second 
and third, in 1836 and 1837, by the late Commander T. G. Carless, 
of the Indian Navy; the fourth Memoir, which exhibits the most 
remarkable industry and research, is from the pen of that able 
Ofl&cer, Lieutenant John Wood, late of the Indian Navy. It‘is 
accompanied by a Chart of the River Indus, in four sheets (now for 
the first time published*), prepared by that Officer. 

At pages 589 to 612 will be found a valuable Paper by the late 
Assistant Surgeon J. E. Stocks, containing Practical Remarks on 
the Plants of Sind, and on the uses of some of the wild plants of that 

* On the reduced scale of six miles to the inch, being one-third of the size of 
the original Chart. 
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Province in medicine, the arts, and in domestic economy ; accom¬ 
panied by a short notice relative to the articles of cultivation suitable 
to the soil and climate of Sind, to which attention might with 
advantage be directed. This paper is followed (pages 613 to 636) 
by some brief Notes, jointly prepared by Assistant Surgeon J. E. 
Stocks and Lieutenant E. Burton, of the 18th Regiment Bombay 
Native Infantry, relative to the mode adopted in Sind in the Divi¬ 
sion of Time, accompanied by tables of the different descriptions 
of grain, pulse, oil seeds, vegetables, greens, and gourds; with 
information relative to the dye, clothing, cordage, tobacco, sugar, 
and intoxicating and medical plants, reared in Sind. Tiiis paper con¬ 
cludes with some remarks on the modes of intoxication peculiar to 
that Province. 

Lieutenant Burton has also furnished (pages 637 to 657) some 
Notes relative to the Population of Sind, and the customs, manners, 
language, and literature of the people, &c. 

At pages 659 to 664 are inserted some .brief Extracts from Rough 
Notes by Mr. 11. B. E. Frcre, Commissioner in Sind, containing 
information (accompanied by an explanatory Map) with reference 
to the relative sizes of the three Zillas into which the British Districts 
in that Province arc divided, as compared with the older Zillas of the 
Bombay Presidency; and affording a brief review of the mode in 
which the Criminal Administration of Sind is at present couductc<l. 
An Act is now under consideration, having for its object the 
establishment of a special system of Government for the Province of 
Sind, and particularly with reference to its Judicial Administration, 
civil and criminal. 

The next Paper (pages 665 to 697) contains a List of, and Brief 
Information in regard to, all the Chiefs and Persons of Consideration 
or Importance, inclusive of Zumindars, Jageerdars, &c. residing 
within the Kurachee, Hyderabad, and Shikarpoor Collectorates. 

This paper is succeeded (pages 699 to 707) by some brief, but 
interesting Memoranda, by the late Mr. John Macleod, formerly 
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Collector of Customs at Kiiracliee, on the Pearl Banks and Pearl 
Fishery, the Sea Fishery, and the Salt Beds, of Sind. 

Following the last-mentioned paper will be found (pages 709 to 
774) a comprehensive Report by Lieutenant Hugh James, of the 44th 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, on the Purguna of Chandookah, 
in Upper Sind. This Report is accompanied by a Map, and eighteen 
Appendices, and affords information relative to the general features 
of the Districts comprised in the Chandookah Purguna,—their natural 
productions ; means of irrigation ; towns, villages, and buildings of 
importance ; the population,—their habits, manners, and character ; 
the nature of land tenures, and the relation of the agricultural classes 
to each other and to Covernmont; the revenues of the Chandookah 
Purguna under the late Ameers of Sind, and subsequently'’ under 
the British Government ; the agriculture and manufactures of this 
Purguna ; and, lastly, its civil and criminal jurisprudence. 

The Selection closes with a series of Routes from Deesa to Hyder¬ 
abad and Sukkur; from Hyderabad to Baminakote, Gurra, Kura- 
chcc, Larkhana, and Sukkur ; from Kurachec to Hoja Jamote, Jerruk, 
Shikarpoor, Sonrnceanee, Sukkur, and Tatta Bunder ; from Lar- 
kliana to Dudiir; from Sukkur to Dadur, Deyra, Ferozepoor, 
Imarngur, Kahun, Kotree, and Ramnuggiir ; and from Tatta to 
Deesa. 

About one-half of these i)apers, inclusive of the four Reports on 
the River Indus, was prc])ared towards the close of the rule of the 
Ameers ; the remainder has been written subsequent to the Concjuest. 

The Battle of Mecance was fought^' on the 17th February 1843, 

* “At 8 o’clock A. M. (17th February 1813) the advanced guard of Major General 
Sir C. Napier’s force discovered the Enemy’s camp, and at 9 o’clock the British troops 
formed in order of battle, being composed of about 2,800 men of all arms, and 
twelve pieces of artillery. The Enemy opened a most determined and destructive fire 
upon the British troops, and, during the action which ensued, with the most undaunt¬ 
ed bravery, repeatedly rushed upon them sword in hand. After a most resolute and 
desperate contest, which lasted for upwards of three hours, the Enemy was complete¬ 
ly defeated and put to flight, with the estimated loss of about .5,000 men, 1,000 of 
whom were left dead on the field, together with the whole of their artillery, ammuni¬ 
tion, and standards, a considerable quantity of stores, and some treasure. The follow- 
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and from this period, Sind became a British Province. On the 
5th of the following month, a Notification was issued by the 
Right Honorable the Governor General of India, then at Agra, 
intimating that this victory had “ placed at the disposal of the 
British Government the country on both banks of the Indus, 
from Sukkur to the sea, with the exception of such portions there¬ 
of as may belong to Meer Ali Moorad of Khyrpoor, and to any other 
of the Ameers who may have remained faithful to his engagements.” 
On the 13th of the same month Major General Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B., was by the Right Honorable the Governor General of 
India appointed “ Governor of the Province of Sind” ; the naviga¬ 
tion of the river Indus was declared to be “ free to all nations”; 
transit duties were abolished in the whole of the conquered territory ; 
and it was at the same time announced that “ all Acts of Parliament 
for the abolition of Slavery, and for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, shall have full force and effect in every part of Sind which 
now is, or hereafter may be, occupied by the British army.” 

The Battle of Hyderabad was fought* on the 24th March 1843, 
and on the 31st of the same month a Proclamation, from which the 
following is an extract, was issued by Sir Charles Napier:— 

ing day, Meer Roostum Khan, Meer Nusseer Khan, and Meer Wulee Mahomed, of 
Khyrpoor; Meer Nusseer Khan, Meer Shadad Khan, and Meer Hoosseiu Khan, of 
Hyderabad, came in to the camp of Major General Sir 0. Napier, and unconditionally 
gave themselves up as prisoners of war, and the British Colours were hoisted over the 
city of Hyderabad on the 20th February 1843 .”—Bombay Government Gazette Ex¬ 
traordinary, dated 27th February 1843. 

* “On the 24th ultimo (March 1843) the British force in Sind, consisting of 
about 5,000 men, under the command of Ilis £.vcellcncy Major General Sir Charles 
Napier, K.C.B., attacked and signally defeated an army of 20,000 Beloocheea, 
posted in a very strong and difficult position four miles from Hyderabad, and com* 
manded in person by Ameer Shere Mahomed, the Chief of Meerpoor. The battle lasted 
for more than three hours; the resistance of the Enemy was brave and determined; 
but in the end, unable to cope against British prowess, they were defeated with great 
slaughter, and with the loss of all their artillery and standards. The Governor in 
Co\j^ncil has the highest satisfaction in now stating, that in this decisive combat the 
troops of all arms highly distinguished themselves, and nobly maintained the honour 
of their country, under the guidance of their distinguished and intrepid Commander.*^ 
Bombay Government Gazette Extraordinary, dated 5th April 1843. 
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“ Inhabitants of Sind ! The Talpoors have been conquered by the 
British nation, and are dethroned. Sind belongs to them no longer: 
all revenues, as they have hitherto been paid to the Ameers, are now 
to be paid to the English.” On the 17th April 1843, the following 
General Order was issued by the Bight Honorable the Governor 
General of India ;—“ The Governor General, at the recommendation 
of Ilis Excellency the Governor of Sind, is pleased to direct, that in 
all the territories conquered from the Ameers of Sind, no demand 
shall be made, on the part of the British Government, on account of 
any arrears of revenue due to the Ameers on the 17th of February 
1843 ; but that from that date, all revenue heretofore payable to the 
Ameers, except under the head of transit duties, already abolished, 
shall be due and payable to the Officers of the British Government.” 

An Abstract of Contents, a Detailed List of Contents, an Alpha¬ 
betical Index, and a List of the Plates, are prefixed to this Selection. 

R HUGHES THOMAS. 
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HISTOfilCAt MEMOIfi ON SHIKAttPOOR. 


PART I. • 

PRIOR TO ITS POSSESSION BY THE AMEERS OF SJND. 

Thk geographical position of Shikarpoor gives it a distinction among 
Oriental cities, which even its mercantile and political repute might 
have failed to win, unsupported. Indeed, without such natural advan¬ 
tages, there would have been but little in the place itself to attract the 
trader or diplomatist at any time. As one of the gates of Afghanistan 
and Khelat, where there is not alone a barrier between countries, but a 
line of demarcation for, as it were, a section of the human race, it is 
highly important. On the one side, the Afghan has many of those 
European characteristics, which cannot fail to strike pleasantly a British 
resident of the Deccan upon first acquaintance. Nor is the Brahoec, 
nor the hill Belooch, in many instanees, unlike his neighbour in this 
respect. On the eastern side the portal, however, the Sindian isunmis- 
takeably Indian. The Ilindooism of his origin is yet apparent in his 
Musulman disguise. Tlie sons of Islam have invaded, colonized, 
converted ; fire and sword have done their work under the auspicc.s of 
the crescent; but the daubed .shrines of heathen worship are still extant 
in the country, and the Vedas and Grunth have their separate thousands 
of votaries, crossing its dry and desert plains, or occupying a fixed 
dwelling in them. The idol is not the mere chance erection to suit a 
misguided few, but symbolical of the nation itself—part of the hhge 
temple of Sanscrit mythology which, centuries ago reared in the heart 
of India, supplied its monstrous images to surrounding lands. It may 
be objected that Hindooism had spread far westward of Shikarpoor. 
We will then fall back upon our argument as applicable to men and 
manners of the present day, and make it rather that of the traveller 
than the antiquarian. 

The late Sir Alexander Burne.s records Hijra 1026 as the year in 
which Shikarpoor was built. This corresponds with Anno Domini 
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I6l7, and is ascertained by the word or frog, (marking a marshy 
neighbojjirhood,) to be found in the mosque of Hajee Pukeer Oolai- 
outside the Lukkee gate of the town. The numerical value is thus 
explained : * = 1000+j or 6 + t-f or 20 = 1026. The owners of the land 
at this particular epoch, and consequently those to whom the .origin of 
the city must be traced, were the Daoodpotras, or present ruling dynasty 
in Bhawulpoor. A glance at the nations exercising ah influence on 
Sind at the period in question may not be without its use. 

The Emperor Akbar had just completed a glorious feign of fifty-one 
years, and had been succeeded by the sensual, and far less renowned, 
Jahangeer. The Mogul Empire may be then said to have reached 
its height of splendour. Sind had been especially affected by the 
conquests and organization of the deceased monarch. He had formed 
one vast government of twelve, if not fifteen Soobhas. Of these, Tatta 
and Mooltan comprised the principal tracts on cither l^^tnk of the Indus, 
from the Punjaub to the sea. He had divided the Soobhas into Sircars, 
and the Sircars into Mahals. The revenue of the smaller sub-divisions 
was carefully registered, and we are at no loss to discover in the “ Ayeen 
Akburee” the number of troops available for defensive purposes in the 
various Dooabahs and Furgunas of the upper or northern division, as 
well as the extent of land apportionments, recorded in Beegas or acres. 
Akbar was a wonderful ruler : his reign was, perhaps, one of as much 
usefulness as of splendour; and it is not surprising that an admiring 
people became tractable and loyal, under so auspicious a government. 
If anything may be offered in the way of objection, perhaps it is that the 
system was too complete and exact for its object; the theory too minute 
for a sure and safe practice—a strange anomaly as regards Oriental 
despotism ; and yet, not so strange as at first sight it may appear. 

There can be but little doubt that, under the arrangement of Akbar, 
the present land of Bhawulpoor was part of the Soobha of Mooltan. 
The argument is in favour of Shikarpoor being similarly classed—indeed 
Hamilton asserts that such was the case, without hesitation; so that, 
by seeking their present locality, the Daoodpotras have but removed 
from one portion of their fatherland to the other; nor have they had 
occasion ever to quit the limits of their original district of Soobha. 

In Persia, a monarch of more decided character than Jahangeer was 
on the throne : Shah Abbas—enterprising, intelligent, and cruel—was 
pursuing his schemes of aggrandisement in common with other despots; 
and we find him, about the date of the foundation of Shikarpoor, 
advancing sufficiently far from his own dominions, towards Sin^, to take 
possession of the fort of Kandahar. Not many years after, a reprisal 
effected, by the establishment of an Afghan dynasty upon the 
P^sian Musnud. English travellers were moving to and fro about the 
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East in these days, with significant pertinacity: the names erf Hawkins, 
Roe, and Shirley were those of early representatives of the British 
nation, who,should not be forgotten. 

England herself had just sealed the fiat which nationalised her 
ensign in.India. The foundation of a mighty empire had been laid 
by the enterprise of a speculating company; the merchants*; charter 
was to become a commission for royalty; the factory was to be but the 
poor antechamber to the imperial palace: the vast scheme was begun, 
which two centuries and a half were to behold increasing in magni¬ 
ficence ; and he must be a bold prophet who will yet venture to predict 
the bounds of this marvellous progress! In a. d. 1600, the London traders 
to the East became a corporation, under Elizabeth—a momentous epoch, 
indeed, for India and the neighbouring countries. It is worthy of 
remark, that the early years of the seventeenth century were fatal to the 
eminent amid both Western and Eastern sovereigns: the great English 
Queen died in 1603; Henry IV. of France (Le Grand) in 1610; Akbar 
the Great in 1605; AbbaS the Great in 1629. 

From the death of Akbar to the appearance of Nadir Shah, a period 
of more than one hundred years, Sind seems to have been nearly 
disregarded in contemporary histories, and to want the aid .of ah 
especial scribe of its own. The Tarikb-i-Tahiri, the Beglar-Nameh, and 
the history of Mahomed Masoom, all bring the reader to the brink of this 
gap; and the scattered, if not meagre, details of the Tohfut-ool-Kiram 
do not supply it, or serve to connect the periods so fully as might 
be desired. The last-noted work, however, is worthy of honorable 
mention, particularly as a performance within the passing century, 
which can hardly be considered a golden one for Oriental literature. 
We readily avail ourselves of its stores, in default of more choice'and 
sounder material. • 

It was during the interval alluded to that was laid the foundation 
of Shikarpoor by the Daoodpolras. Tatta must have been at this time 
under the successors of the Urghoons and, Turkhans. Of the l.etter,.t 
Meerza Ghazee Beg died at Kandahar in a. d. 1612, leaving a territory,' 
of considerable importance and extent, to be contended for piece-meal« 
by more than one unworthy aspirant to the vacated princedom. Of 
other dependencies of the Mogul Empire, in or affecting Sind, Bi^kur 
and Sewee had their respective governors—very minor lights, howeVer, 
compared to the powerful Meerza, an especial favourite at Delhi. 

There had been serious contentions, then, at Tatta, between Kl|uerow 
and Hindoo Khan,—the former a descendant of Jenghiz, the l^ter son* 
in-law to a chief of idolatrous race,—both deputies of the fete’Ohaasec 
Beg on occasions of-his absence ; and the brief incumbenoy-at 
bar of Asa, second, of the name, and (perhaps ^Isg). AbdboMA^ 
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Tnrkhan, had expired, when the Emperor Jahangeer carried out his 
prudent plan of appointing special lieutenauts of his outer dominions 
from the seat of empire; and hereditary viceroyalty in Sind and 
the adjacent countries received a check in its career. The period 
required for our present purpose is the outset, then, of this new system; 
and as none of the newly named imperial agents are shown to have 
practised any interference in the projects of Bahadoor Khan, (de¬ 
scribed by Shahamut Ali as) ihe founder, par excellence^ of the Capital 
of Upper Sind, it may be inferred that the site of Shikarpoor was, on 
the occasion of its selection, a matter of indifference to rulers and the 
State. 

But there were two Bahadoors; and if we take the later one, it is 
impossible to reconcile the dates. Rather should we be disposed to 
believe the first of the name the chief of the race in 1617. 

He was the son of Bakur, the son of Hybut, whose grandfather 
Daood Khan gave his name to the whole tribe. There appears to be no 
sufficient eau.se to endow these personages with kingly title, or trace 
their origin to the Prophet’s uncle, as their own family records seem 
disposed to do—so we will adopt the more approved view of their 
position, and hold them as warriors and weavers, living an erratic and 
restless life ; scattered in separate households of one common stock— 
some at Khanjioor, some at Taraee, some elsewhere in the district 
west of the Indus, now known as the Sukkur (or Shikarpoor) Deputy 
Collectorate. 

Chronologically, however, and for certain reasons more essential than 
interesting to this narrative, there is strong cause to suppose Mahomed, 
son of Bakur, and father of Freroz (perhaps sometimes called Fazil), to 
be the real founder. Moreover if, to be quite in rule, we must have a 
Bahadoor in the matter at all, it is in no way improbable that Mahomed 
was known by tliat name himself, according to the prevailing custom 
among Musulman tribes, of transferring the distinguishing designation 
from grandsire to grandson. Upon the whole, we prefer making such a 
selection for our purpose. 

Mahomed, then ; his son Feeroz ; perhaps, too, his grandson Bahadoor, 
and others of equal or less note, more skilled, it appears, in the ‘u.se of 
the matchlock and bow, than of the loom and shuttle, and certainly 
preferring the former considerably to the latter, issued forth from their 
respective dwellings, and beat the neighbouring Shikargahs in quest of 
game. Upon the ground now occupied by the city of Shikarpoor was 
a noted forest, which merited and won their attention. About 6 miles 
to the NE. was Khanpoor^ about 9 to the SE. was Lukkee. These 
were the chief towns in that part of the country. The latter may be 
cojisidcred as the capital at this particular period; It was occupied by 
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the Mhars (under Bola Khan*), Zemindars of great power and inflnence, 
who looked upon the Daoodpotras with jealousy and distaste. They 
earefttlly watched the proceedings of the self*con'*titnted foresters, and 
determined to nip them in the bud: an edict was fulminated, forbid¬ 
ding them to make use of the hunting-ground any longer. 

It will be a warrantable digression to inquire as to the origin of these 
Mhars ; how it was they could set forth so much pretension to control, 
and what was their claim to the ancient town of Lukkee. We learn 
that there were seven brothers of the tribe in Oobara, near the present 
Bhawulpoor frontier, of whom one, by name Jaisur, not finding a resi¬ 
dence with his near kindred accord with his views.of independence, 
turned his steps to Bukkur, then occupied by the noted Mahmood, (as 
may be inferred) governor, under Shah Beg Urghoon, of the fort in 1541.f 
The same ruler was at Bukkur when Heraargoon demanded surrender 
a few years later. There is no doubt that the Mhars and Dharswere 
giving their would-be now masters, the Mogul^t, some trotible at this 
particular epoch. 

The Jetoees, a race of Beloochees, held the country on the west bank 
of the river between Boordeka and the Larkhana district. This included 
the town or city of Lukkee, then a flourishing place, so called from 
Lukkoo, as Gosurjee was from Gosur, and Adamjee from Adam Jetbec. 
Jaisur crossed the river, and took up his abode among the dwellings of 
this people. The Mhars and their new comrades disagreed; but the 
former had a friend at Court. Moosa Khan Mhar was a man of 
influence with Mahmood, and obtained the assistance of some hundreds 
to quell the disturbance, by asserting the rights of his own side. The 
consequence was the subjection of the Jetoees, and a partition of the 
country. Jaisur received the tract from Mehlanec to Larkhana as a free 
gift (Tindad and Muddud Mash) ; stating that on the lapse of a 
generation one-tenth produce would be reclaimed by Government. The 
Jetoees obtained the more northern allotment, or from Mehlanee to 
Boordeka; on payment, however, of the customary land-tax. They 
probably held the greater part of Boordeka itself throughout the sixteenth 
century, as the Boordee (or Booldee) usurpation must have been at a 
much later date. It seems at all events to be an acknowledged fact, 
that when the latter tribe were driven from the Bhoogtee hills, they 
came down to the plains to displace the Jetoees, who eventually, with 
a few exceptions, crossed over to the left bank of the river. 

Jaisur Khan remained at Lukkee, which thus became, as it were, his 
property; and at his death, his son Akil, in conjunction with a brother, 
Bukur, and cousin, Waddeira Sujun Khan, determined on building 
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a new town, to replace the old one. The fort which they erected may 
still be traced. Sujun also built a village, called Maroolo, after his Stfn 
Maroo—now known as Wuzeerabad, from Shah Wulee,. the Wuzeer 
of Ahmed Shah Dooranee, whose perquisite it in after years became. 
They say that the extent of the land belonging to the Mhars towards 
the territory of the Khelat Chief may now be seen by the full-grown 
trees, which, originally shoots in use for picketting their horses, are yet 
designated the “Tamarisks of Akil.” The said headman and his 
cousin were buried between Lukkee and Shikarpoor, and their tombs 
are extant to this day. Izzutpoor and other places may be, in like 
manner, recognised in following the old settling progress of this power¬ 
ful tribe. 

.We will pass them over on the present occasion, to note a circum¬ 
stance which has been recorded for our information, with all due official 
gravity, by one of our most respectable. Native functionaries. Akil 
Khan made two divisions of Lukkee—one retaining the name of the 
town itself, the other called Bhanboor, after his son. In the first, 
tobacco, hemp, and intoxicating drugs, known as “Maskoorat,” are pro¬ 
curable from the soil; not so in the second. The cause assigned for 
the distinction is a prophecy of one Mukhdoom Oosman, a disciple of 
the’ son of Bahawul Deen Mooltanee, whereby it was signified that 
such products were forbidden in that one locality. Akil Khan died in 
the year 1012 of the Hijra (about 1603 of the Christian Era). His son 
Sher Khan was among the most bitter opponents of the Daoodpotras, 
upon their appearance on the hunting-ground—which circumstance 
enables us to resume the thread of our narrative.* 

The weavers appealed to spiritual authority, as vested in the person 
of Peer Sultan Ibrahim Shah, whose tomb still bears testimony to the 
fact of his existence. He was a holy man of eminence, and numbered 
the Mhars as well as their opponents among his disciples : moreover, he 
himself resided at Lukkee. He took up the cause of the appellants, 
and eventually obtained permission for them to resume their sport. 
Again, however, were they stopped, and again did they seek the Peer 
for redress. The Mhars were summoned a second time, and ordered to 
desist. They remonstrated, and finally informed their venerable mentor 
that they would never spare the intruders, till they had exterminated 
the whole body, or, at least, driven them from the vicinity of the 
Shikargah—^adding; “If you wish to be their comrade, good ; be it so.” 
Baffied and distressed, the Peer bethought him of the final resource, in 
such cases. He invoked curses upon.lhe rebelling Mhars, and- blessings 
upon the oppressed Daoodpotras. He told his prot4g4s, that -they were • 

* MSS, Account of Lukkee, by Kardw Abdool Abid Oolawee.*,*'*' ■ 
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as the iron sickle, and their enemies as grass or chaff, and promised 
them the victory in the event of an engagement. Matters prospered, 
the crisis drew on, and battle became inevitable. 

According to the story of the sons of Daood, their ancestors on this 
occasion could only muster a force of three or four hundred service 
men, while their opponents numbered 12,000. On the news of the 
advance of the latter, the Daoodpotras look up their position in a canal 
known as the Folad, now destroyed, much in the same manner, probably, 
as the Beloochccs did more than two centuries after, in not altogether 
dissimilar circumstances, except as to nnnibers, and the character of 
their opponents. A mo‘'T sanguinary conflict ensued on the met ting of 
the hostile force**, wliich, after the most determined endeavours on 
cither side, eventually terminated in favour of the. Daoodpotras, who 
were left master's of the field. Strange to say, that while ‘^ome 3,000 dead 
bodies of Mhar-s strewed the ground, but lew were killed on the side of 
the victors. A vigorous pursuit succeeded the victory. It was known 
that the wealthy Zemindars of Lnkkoe had lakh*- of rupees eoneealed 
in that city. Thither went the Daoodpotras; and it i-s by no means un¬ 
likely, that on that particular occasion they found means of improving 
the condition of their financial and commissariat departments. They 
liad before tried conciliation in vain; they had even offered the females 
of their families to appea-'O the Mhars—it was now their turn to retaliate. 

The Peer leceived his successful pupiK with as ranch mundane 
satisfaction as allowable to be expressed by so holy a man. lie con¬ 
gratulated and entertained them, with wlialn'luin our history fails to 
point out; but it maj be inferred that he wis no loser in the transaction. 
Mounting his palfrey (we will not call it a tattoo), he led the weavers to 
the scene of tlicir exploits. He halted it the giound on which now 
stands the commercial city of Upper Sind. Mulleiing some mysterious 
words, which immediately iii'-tilled a desirable dramatic awe in the 
hearts of the bystanders, he raised hi*) hand high in the air, and 
gracefully dropped an iron nail, which had long been held there 
unnoticed. The nature of the movement brought the point well into the 
earth. It remained tran'>fixed in an admirable position for the chief 
performer of the play. He pointed to the instrument, upon which all 
eyes were drawn : “ Here,’’ said the Peer, “ let a city be built; and let 
it bear the distinguished name of ShiKarpoor! The air lang with 
shouts, and the proceedings terminated m the usual manner on such 
occasions. There was a popular craving, which could only be satisfied 
in the .building of a town—the remedy was* of necessity'applied. Such 
things happen daily in more civilized land**:. 

* MSS. of Ahmed Kfaiia. 

2t 
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The succeeding days were days of physical energy, of which the 
Sindeo is not ordinarily capable. The jungle wa** cut and* cleared; 
neighbours were summoned, threatened, and cajoled; the work pro¬ 
ceeded with vigour and rapidity ; by degrees a town appeared. The 
town in due course beearac a city, noted for the wealth and enterpri.se of 
its merchants, the size and busines.s of its bazar, iUs hot-bed of intrigue, 
debauchery, bribery, oppn'ssion, cnLI speaking, and many kinds of 
corruption; and so passed away the year-, till *he dawn of the 
eighteenth century. 

Another account of the foundation of the city’' represents that old 
Peer Ibrahim had been gathered to his fathers, and that one of the 
surviving followcr-a saw, in a dream, the holy man and a stranger 
drawing water at^^a well, without the u-ual aid of menials or cattle* 
Finding that he was observed, the unknown became instantly invisible, 
and the Peer, turning towards the disciple, said—“I and my friend 
Khizr [usually considered by iMahomcdans to be the Prophet, possessing 
the water of life] are thinking of building Shikarpoor. It is to be a 
large city.” The dreamer saw and heard no further, until waking to 
reality. It need scarcely be added, that the vision was realized by the 
Daoodpotras commencing upon their masonic labour.^. 

It has been shown that we cannot confidently point to either TJahadoor 
Khan registered in the Family 'I’lee (\idc Nos. XVI, and XX. of Ap¬ 
pendix A) as the Daoodpotra founder of Shikariioor; but have been 
satisfied to identify the person intended wuili Malioraed (No. XVIII.), 
the member of an intervening generation. So little pains have been 
taken to ascertijin the truth of the case, and tlic evidence now adduced 
is of so conflicting a nature, that in any other way we should be fairly 
bewildered to decide upon our hero. Setting documentary evidence 
aside for mere oral tradition, one might suppo-e the before-mentioned 
Daood Khan, and his sons Feeroz and Kchur, to be the warriors of the 
foregoing narrative. But the Bhawulpoor reeords tell a dilfcrent tale; 
and a Ic.ss partial written authorityf informs us, that the fi.ve sons of 
Daood were Arab, Abbas, Ha.sun, Ilasib, and Kasim; and that Kchur 
was the paramour of the wife of Pirij, the son of Abbas. The names of 
fi' e principal Daoodpotra tribe.s—first Abbasce or Pirjanec, and 
KehraneC; then Arbanec, Husunec and Ileshbanee—are more conclusive 
of the existence of these their probable ancestors, than that they were 
the actual founders of the city. In mentioning these names, however, 
we may venture to claim their owners ampng the notables of the place 
and period ; anti the tomb of Eesa Daoodpotra is evidently that of the 

* MSS.of Abdool Ahid. 
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ancestor of the Ecshance tribe, who, if not the brother of the five chiefs 
before named, must have been no very distant relation. The same may 
be said of the old Fecroz, ancestor of the Fecrozanee<», whom oral tradi¬ 
tion yet denotes as the son of Daood Khan. 

We have a better light after the year 1700. Towards the close 
of the brilliant and busy reign of Aurungzebe, a rebellion broke out 
among the Zemindars of Mooltan and Talta. The Prince Moiz-ood- 
deen, grandson of the Emperor, was despatched against them, and is 
said to have displayed, on the occasion, great gallantry and conduct, 
and, after a short encounter, defeated Clhazee Khan, one of the many 
chiefs so designated, a most refractory subject, on the west bank of the 
Indus.^ We learn that the Rhahzada had a narrow eseajie with his 
own life, and owed much of the victory to tlic exertions of a stranger 
in his camp. This was Moobaruk Khan, then leader of the Daood potrus, 
and, according to the registered pedigree, son of liahadoor Khan, second 
of the name, to whom allusion has already been made. 

Though wholly dixallowdug the honour of laying the foundation stone 
of Shikarpoor to Moobaruk’s father, we give'credence to the assertion 
that Bahadoor held a Sunml for the land upon which the town was 
built, from Alimgcer himself,f to whom he naturally may have aj)plied, 
owing to the opposition met with from his unruly neighbours, the Mhars 
and others. The son had now corne at the head of a trusty band of 
followers, to represent the continued difficulties of the tribe’s position in 
the midst of determined enc'mies. The moment was most opportune. 
Not only was he enabled to lend assistance to the Mogul forces in tlie 
battle which ensued with Gha/eo Khan, hut he had the distinguished 
honour of rescuing the Shahzada’s Harem during a night attack of the 
Beloochees. He wms rewarded by a new grant ol land in the vicinity 
of Shikarpoor. 

Bill great license i- used under Oriental rule, and the strongest con¬ 
trives to push himself into the best seat, where right would never have 
given him standing-room. It must be remembered that the Daood- 
potras were originally no more than subjects In Sind, and the newly 
built city wa-s situated in the territory governed by a viceregent of 
Delhi. The Meerza of the day, ruler of Seewee (which then comprised 
Shikarpoor and Sukkur), was one Bukhtyar or Bukhtawur Khan. He 
must have been a rebel and a bully, for we find him called in the 
Daoodpolra archives “ The Common Enemy,” when Moobaruk com¬ 
plained of his conduct to Moiz-ood-deen, and the prince consented to his 
forcible deposition. A body of Daoodpotras under Moobaruk, Sunjar, 

^ Scott’s Aurangzehe m the Deccan. 

t Slidhamut All’s Hutory of the Daoo(l(iotrftb. 
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with other Khawaneens, or chiefs of the tribe, proceeded in quest of 
this disagreeable and ill<starred nobleman, came upon him by surprise, 
defeated his soldiers^ slew him, and mangled and exposed his remains. 
A triumphal entry into Shikarpoor followed, and the scion of empire 
lent his presence to adorn the pageant, Wc are informed that the 
villages attached to the city, the towns of Bukhtiarpoor and Khanpoor, 
and a general superintendence of the province and fort of Bukkur, were 
the further rewards to the Baoodpotras for their valour and fidelity. 

There is a large fort to be now seen at Khanpoor, built by one 
Bukhtawur Khan, whose name is well known in the neighbourhood of 
that place. It is believed that this individual may be identified with 
the aboveraentioned Governor of Seewee and Shikarpoor. But it will 
bo well to turn to what the historian of Tatta* says of this functionary ; 
and in so doing, a slight sketch of the Kulhoras is indispensable for the 
connection and intelligibility of events. 

It would reciuirc but a superficial research to place the Kulhoras and 
Baoodpotras in the same genealogical tree (Appendix A). Checnec or 
Jhunia Khan left two sons, Mahomed and Baotxl; the last of whom is 
the grandfather of the chief of that name already introduced.f From 
the son of the first, Kitlhora Khan (whence the Kulhoras), Adam Bhah is 
said to be the ninth in descent. Native chroniclers vary as to the 
period during which this fanatic disturber of the peace flourished in 
Sind. One MS. states a. ii. 909 ( 4 . n. tr)04), during the reign of Jam 
Pheeroz, last of the Sunima princes ; another a. 11 . 999 (a.o, 1591), 
Both this year (believed to be about that of his decease), and 909, are 
obtained on very respectable authority. Even the former is upwards 
of half a century later than that siqjposed in the popular histories of 
Bind. The intermediate dale of Captain MacMurdojJ a. d. 155S, can 
hardly be far from the mark, and may bn accepted with tolerable 
confidence. We learn that Adam Shall was killed in Mooltan, and 
that his remains were brought down to Snkkur from that city for 
interment. This wa** done agreeably to an old request, made by the 
deceased when living, to one Agr Mahomed Kolwal, to whom he had 
rendered service. The tomb is to this day a remarkable object on the 
high road to Shikarpoor. His sons, Ibrahim and Baood, do not seem to 
have attained note; but his grandson, Meeyan Elias, son of Baood, 
exerted himself in increasing the number of disciples to the supremacy 
of the house. The last was succeeded by his brother Shah Ali, or 
Bhahui Mahomed, who gave his attention successfully to agriculture ; 

♦ Tohfut-ool-Kirain, Vol. III. 

t Ninth from Checnec, according to the Tohfut-ool-Kirun. (Vide Tree.) 

X Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, May 1844. 
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attracting at the same time spiritual followers. Larkltana was the 
scene of his principal labours ; and (meeting with a violent death at the 
hands of the ruler of Bukkur) he was buried at Mazindah, in that 
district, then known as Chandooka. His son, Niiseer Mahomed, was 
next on the list of leaders, and worked assiduously at the family exal¬ 
tation for a period of thirty-five years, during which ho escaped from 
captivity at the court of Aurungzebe, fought with the Ponhars of 
Khoodadad and the Chief of Bukkur, and gained a wonderful ascend¬ 
ancy over the minds and landed estates of the Zemindars of Sind. 

Been Mahomed succeeded his Father Nuseer, in the turban of 
leadership. His career was turbulent, and comparatively short. The 
aggressions which he practised upon the Ponhars, and other Sindee 
tribes, called upon him the wrath of Delhi. Mcerza Khan Pannee (a 
prophetically ominous name), ruler of Scewee under the empire, was 
powerless to stem the torrent of victorious fanaticism, which threatened 
to do no little mischief to his master’s dominions. The Emperor sent a 
large force to revenge the defeat of one of his generals; the prince 
Moiz-ood-deen was placed in command. At Bukkur he was met by 
Mcer Mahomed, brother of the oflending Been Mahomed, who came to 
treat, in company with a Hindoo diplomatist. The two contrived to 
pacify the Shahzada with words and promises, and the army returned 
towards Mooltan. A shallow boaster, named Muksooda, taking the 
departure of the imperialists to be a sign of weakness, attacked Mathela 
and Ooch. He drew u])on his brethren, by this act, an unlooked for 
retaliation: the army of chastisement returned, aud cleared out the 
districts occupied by the Kulhoras. Been Afahoraed fled. Some few 
months after, he surrendered him'^clf, and tendered allegiance. His 
brother, Yar Mahomed, however, opposed the troops sent to secure his 
family. A fierce conflict ensued, which terminated in Been Mahomed 
being carried off by the Shahzada, and put to death in Mooltan. 

Yar Mahomed seems to have distinguished himself greatly in the 
attack upon the imperialists. 

The impossibility to contend with these for any lengthened time, 
however, rendered his absence from Sind necessary to the development 
of his plans for the future. He proceeded to Khclat, and after sundry 
broils with the ruler, Mchrab Khan, was allowed to settle there. He 
remained for two years in that stronghold. At the end of this period, 
he reappeared on the scene of his exploits. Wo may look upon him as 
the leader of his people in succession to Been Mahomed. 

Meerza Bukhtawur Khan, son of Meerza Pannee, wasrjulerof Seewce, 
and held a large tract on the west bank of the Indus, in the environs of 
Bhikarpoor. Yar Mahomed, associated with Baja Likkee, and litas 
Khan Brahoee, recommenced aggressive measures by a movement in 
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the country bordering on the Munchur Lake. He possessed himself 
of Samtaneo, expelling the Ponhars, and their head man Kaisur; and 
despatched his brother, Mcer Mahomed, to extend his acquisitions, by a 
diversion in an opposite quarter. His objects were achieved* with skill 
and rapidity. Ilis career of conquest made Dfas leave him: “ You have 
no need of me; Heaven is on your aide ; that suffices, ” said the rough 
Brahoee. Kundeara and LurKhana were taken among less important 
places. The latter had been held by Mulik Allah Enksh, brother of 
Bukhtawur, The Meerza, iipon these reverses, appealed to the Shahzada 
in Mooltan. Moiz-ood-deen no sooner heard the report than he turned 
to the seenc of disturbance. Then BuKhtawnr’s heart misgave him: 
he did not wi^h to «ce the country enlrusied to his charge overrun by 
the troops of his master. He had probably i)rivate and particular reasons 
for the objection, unknown to the hi.storiau. He prayed the prince to 
withhold his march ; and, on a refusal of his requesi, had actually the 
audacity to oppose the approaching liosi^. He was slain, and Moiz-ood- 
deen repaired to Bukkur. Yar Mahomed do«'s not appear to have sutfered 
severely for his offences; on the contrary, the Shalizndu came gradu¬ 
ally round to favour his view.s of aggrandisement. One after anotlier, 
a new governor was appointed for Seewee, which province in course 
of time was handed over to the Vukeels of the Knlhora. Yar Mahomed 
received the im’'erial title of Khooda Yar Khan. 

There is nothing very (‘onllicting in tin* two accounts which have 
been brielly set forth of this incursion of Moi/.-ood-deen. The Talta 
historian either did not know that the Daoodjmtras formed part of the 
imperial army, or did not think it worth while to record the fact. The 
other narrative is that of a Daoodpotra hintsclf building the monument 
of his own reputation. 

It was natural that he should dwell upon the alliance with Delhi as a 
circumstance of weigl)1y import. The atoms of general history arc 
immensities in an individual biography. 

Wc may now look upon Moobaruk Khan and hisKliawanecns (among 
whom Sunjar and Hot Khan arc especially noted) as feudal lords, if 
not independent rulers. The public nomination of an heir apparent in 
Badik Khan gives strength to thi.s conclusion. Contemporary history, 
moreover, affords a clue to the date of these occurrences (about a. d. 
1701—03) from the part taken in them by the grandson of Aurungzebe, 
at the close of his grandsirc’s reign. 

Prince Moiz-ood-deen, from being Nazim or Governor of Mooltan, 
obtained possession of the throne of Delhi in 1712, on tho death of Shah 
Alum, his father. The Mogul empire was then fast declining into 
insignificance, and this new prince was not of a character to check ils 
decline. As Juhandar i:$hah, he was a dissipated, useless monarch, 
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and little of hia reign haa been recorded in history. His connection with 
the government of Sind is attested by a singular Sunud in possession of 
the Syuds of Bukknr, owners of a large tract of land to the eastward of 
Rorce. 

Some authorities maintain, that Yar Mahomed attended personally at 
the Delhi eourt, and represented his case to the Emperor AurungKcbe 
himself. If so, he must have been as successful in that high quarter as 
Moobaruk Khan in the Shahzada’s camp But his demands were far 
more ambitious, and, as it has already been shown, the results were 
proportionately greater. lie returned with a grand and lofty title to be 
ruler of Seewce, while the Daoodpotras were merely confirmed in 
possession of a town, almost within that disliict, and, perhaps, one or 
two neighbouring Jageers. 

Khooda Yar Khan Abbasee, the first bearing the title, and the first 
governor, de jvre, though not de farlo, ot the Kulhura lace, terminated a 
brilliant and suecessiul e.iroer in 1719, and was succeeded in hi.s 
government by his son Noor Mahomed. The attempts at supremacy 
on the part of Mahomed Daootl, the elder boin, were rendered futile by 
the energy of this new member of the rising house. Destiny had 
marked him as the active juineiple of his generation, and he worked 
with a purpose which looked like tlie foreshado^'ing of success. 

Passing over his battles with the Bialioces, which belong to general 
history, we find it recorded, Ih.xl Noor Mahomed turned the eye of 
covetousness towards Rliikarpoor, and endeavoured to wrest Hint place 
from Sadik Mahomed Kh.in, and ins father Moobaruk. Here, again, the 
Tatta historian takes up dinerent ground from that of the Daoodpotra 
annalist, and defends the Kulliora’s conduct. Had not Mecyan Cloolam 
Shah Abbas( p been ruler of Sind when tlic Sjud was composing, we 
might have less hesitation in accepting his futs; but Oriental etiquette 
would scarcely allow the boolviuakiiig subject to represent the father 
of his sovereign committing an un}uo\oked aggro-ision. When that 
etiquette is not in the way, truth may be sought according to the 
dictates of common sense and experience. 

At length, upon the plea that the Dnoodpotras had usurped the 
property of others, Shikarpoor was invested, and the inhabitants put to 
severe straits. After some resistance and temporizing, it was agreed to 
portion out the town, and a third party was introduced for the occasion 
as the rightful Jageerdar, one Meer Abdool Wasa Khan.* To him was 
accorded two shares, or a full half; the Kulhora, and his comparatively 
weak opponent, equally divided the remainder. This occurred in 1722. 
Four years later, after some intervening unsuccessful attempts to oust 
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the occnpantp, a new attack was made upon Shikarpoor. The death of 
Moobaruk, on this emergency, seemed to dispirit the people whom he 
had led so efficiently for many years. His son, Sadik, was compelled 
to retire before the invaders. Khooda Yar Khan took possession, 
restoring certain neighbouring lands to the Nhars. It was asserted that 
this tribe, as well as the Mliars before mentioned, had been dislodged 
from their homes, and interfered with by the increasing power and 
lawless ambition of the sons of Daood. 

For the next thirteen years, the wanderings of the Daoodpotras scarcely 
belong to the annals of Shikarpoor, which remained in possession of 
Noor Mahomed or his nominees. During this period, he prosecuted 
vigorously his Brahoee campaigns, and his lieutenant, Moorad Gunga, 
won fresh laurels for'his own and his master’s brows. Nor should the 
names of Meer Bchcram, son of Shahdad Khan, Talpoor Belooch, Shah 
Bahra, and Raja Likkcc, be omitted from the list of those who did 
good service. In 1785, the bonds of marriage united the families of the 
chiefs of cither party. Ailrst cousin of Abdoolla Khan, lord of Khelat 
(killed in the battle with the Bcloochccs and Kulhoras), gave his 
daughter to Mahomed Moorad, eldest son of the Kulhora ruler. One year 
after, another son, Khoodadad, became also united to a maiden of noble 
Brahoee blood. 

To return to the Emperors of Delhi. In less than a year after his 
accession, Juhandar Shah, who, as quaintly asserted by Eradut Khan 
Wasa, did not reign, but “lay like an embryo in the womb of empire,” 
was driven to abandon his throne to Ferokhshcr, and repaired to prison 
to meet a violent death. Some six years later, in 1719, a like fate was 
reserved for his conqueror also. A pageant ensued, exhibiting two 
doomed children, successively wearing crowns. The demise of both 
within a few months left the path clear to Roirshun Akhtur, grandson of 
Shah Alum, better known as Mahomed Shah. His reign was of 
tolerable duration, bnt it was replete with trouble and vicissitudes. 

In 1737, Nadir Sliah entered Afghanistan at the head of his Persian 
troops. He prepared for his aggression upon the Delhi dominion by 
laying siege to Kandahar, which, though itself no longer an appendage 
of the empire, was a barrier, as it were, necessary to be passed, to carry 
out the objects of the expedition. In about 1620, the old Sircar, to 
which this city once gave a name, had been lopped off from the 
Soobhas of the great Akbar by Abdool Uzeez, on the part of Shah Abbas. 
Shah Jehan, by good fortune, recovered the loss occasioned, in this 
important stronghold, by the supineness of his predecessor ; but the 
.’^jicreasing activity and energy of the Persians, under the younger Abbas^ 
ptad won it a second time for their sovereign. Its subsequent seizure 
by Meer Vais Afghan, in 1709, made it an independent government. 
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. The ceuirse of ^ents led Mahmood, a son of the above aoblemait, to 
aspire to a throne of higher pretensions,—to seek to plant bis little 
kingdom in the more luxurious area of Ispahan,—-to succeed in hie 
aspirations, and to die a miserable maniac. Kandahatk was now in, 
possession of Hoosain Khan, Brother of the same Sultan Mahomed, whose 
short-lived dynasty had already been expelled from Persia by Tamasp 
and his general.* 

The siege and blockade of the city and fortress occupied Nadir above 
a year. From Kandahar, he moved in 1738, to Kabool, and from 
thence to Julalabad and Peshawur. Where resistance was offered, ho 
assaulted with a vigour which overcame all opposition. In spite of 
the presence of bold and able officers in the imperial ranks, the emperor 
had ill-secured his pos«-cssions in the quarter assailed. Zakaria, 
Governor ofLahoie, had advanced to meet the invasion, but the prestige 
of the victorious army was too great to be withstood, and the chief 
returned to his government as a vassal of the invader. On the 9th 
February 1739, Nadir was m Delhi, and Mahomed Shah was adminis¬ 
tering to the wants of the Persian army of occupation. 

In the following month, a treaty wa'* drawn up, by which the provinces 
westward of the Indus were ceded to the crown of Persia: Kabool, 
Tatta, and part of Mooltan were thus lost to Delhi. Shikarpoor and 
Seewee were of cour'^c included among the transfers. 

The scene of carnage and pillage over, Nadir quitted the city of the 
humiliated Moguls, and turned his steps again towards the Punjaub. 
Dut his troops were not yet to obtain that rest which they so much 
reqmicd. Khooda Yar Khan Abbasce was inclined to be troublesome ; 
and he had now a rough master to deal with, very different to thoso 
whose want of energy had enabled his predecessors to obtain their 
seditious ends. 

Owing to this disagreeable contreterap«», within a month after his 
return to Kabool, Nadir Shah was on the eve of a new expedition. 
He marched by the Dhcrajat, down the light bank of the Indus, and 
addressed an injunction to be submissive, to Noor Mahomed, without 
avail, from Dhera Ghazec Khan. That ambitious man had, two years 
before these occurrences, taken advantage of the excitement caused by 
the advance of the Persians upon Kandahar, coupled with reports of 
invitations to Nadir from discontented intriguers at Delhi, to persuade 
the weak Governor, or Soobedar of Tatta, Sadik Ali, to transfer the 
government of that province to him for three lahks of rupees.f This 
barter appears ta have had the sanction of Mahomed Shah, into whose 

* Malcolm Maurtce. 
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coffers it is not improbable that part of the pnreha^ ^or, according 
to some, lease) money was duly admitted. Upon the approach of 
Nadir, now sovereign of the lands west of the Indus, the Kulhora fled 
eastward to Omerkot, and shutting himself up there, made a demonstra¬ 
tion of independence. From Dhera Ghazee Khan, the Persian force 
marched to Larkhana, and was led from thence across the Indus again, 
in pursuit of this unexpected opponent. As might have been anticipat¬ 
ed, it took but little labour to bring the latter to terms. He surrendered 
at Omerkot, and tendered his allegiance to the crown of Persia. 

Nadir behaved with more policy than generosity to his Sindian sub¬ 
jects. To Noor Mahomed, who had put him to the inconvenience of a 
long march, he confirmed the government of Tatta, and added to his 
former title that of Shah Koolee Khan. But he assessed his independence, 
and that of his dominions, with a yearly tribute of .£120,000; this, 
loo, in addition to a fine, equivalent to a crore of rupees. The 
exiled Daoodpotras he replaced in Shikarpoor; and upon Mohbut 
Khan he bestowed the more western tracts bordering on Khelat, which 
had belonged to Delhi.* 

The camp of this fierce and untiring soldier was pitched at Larkhana, 
both on moving downwards from Dhera Ghazee Khan, and on his return 
from Omerkot. His historian does not mention that he was encamped 
at Shikarpoor at any time, but as a tradition is extant there to this effect, 
and, moreover, the encamping ground is shown to this day, it is 
conceived that the visit must have been paid. On the Persian army 
finally quitting Larkhana on the 13th Mohurum 1153 (a. d. 1740), they 
marched via Scewee, Dadur, and Shawul, towards Kandahar, and 
eventually to Herat.f 

It is said that Nadir took with him to Persia, Noor Mahomed’s two 
sons, Mahomed Moorad and Goolam Shah, as hostages for their father’s 
future behaviour. Sadik Mahomed, Daoodpotra, leaving his son 
Bhawul Khan in the territory which the tribe had acquired of late years 
on the left bank of the Indus, resumed his old position at Shikarpoor, on 
the departure of the royal army. One Shaikh Sadik appears to have 
been nominated to exercise a kind of surveillance over his actions.^ 

Not many years after this apparently permanent adjustment of diffi¬ 
culties, the aforesaid Shaikh was killed, and a feud broke out, which 
occasioned a representation from the Daoodpotra chief to his sovereign, 
and the despatch of an officer from the latter to inflict punishment upon 
Sa^ Mahomed. Sirdar Tamasp appeared at the head of a formidable 
detk^ment before the walls of Shikarpoor, and took pdlsession.^ By a 
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loyal order, however, communicated by Meerza Askir Ali, a sjltecial 
envoy for the occasion, Sadik was afterwards nominally restored to 
favour, and a new Jageer conferred upon him in another locality* 
Whether this was nothing more than a pretence to get rid of a refractory 
tribe or not it is hard at this distant period to say, but something of the 
kind may readily be conjectured. At all events, the Baoodpotras took 
the message in its unfavourable light; they threw themselves into the 
city in a body, and when the troops of Tamasp and Askir attempted to 
follow, they opposed them in a most determined manner. A long and 
sanguinary struggle was the consequence: its termination in favour 
of the Persians is asserted to have been brought on by treachery. 
Mahomed Sadik was killed, and his second son, Moobaruk, wounded 
A noted chief, Sunjar, met hit. death by poison, secretly administered.* 
The women were slain by their husbands and kinsmen, their bodies 
being thrown into a well, and buried with myriads of jewels attached to 
their persons, or scattered over them.f The Baoodpotras who escaped 
from the slaughter made their way to the open country. The tribe lay 
claim to a subsequent action, under a new leader, Bhawul, oldest son of 
the deceased Sadik, in which they were victorious, and Sirdar Tamasp 
lost his cars. The epithet “One-cared” is also found applied by a 
MS. authority to Askir Ali.| The main question required for history 
is the result of the contention. It is tolerably clear that the sons of 
Daood were now effectually banished from their old sojourn on the 
west bank of the Indus, and driven bodily to find shelter across the 
river. 

A few words of comment on this part of our narrative, for the ground* 
work of which we are chiefly indebted to Shahamut Ali, and the 
archives of Bhawulpoor. 

There is not the least doubt that Bhawul Khan, who succeeded 
Mahomed Sadik in tlie Dustar, or turban of chieftainship, is the Daood 
Khan, called by Colonel Tod the founder of the family. He is said by 
that authority to have been a Native of Shikarpoor, who had “ acquired 
too much power for a subject, and consequently drew upon himself the 
arms of his sovereign of Kandahai ” 

The title “ founder of the family” is borne out, inasmuch as Bhawul 
was the first to e.stablisli their power on the left bank of the Indus. Iff© 
laid, moreover, the foundation of the city known by his name. Th© 

* MS Persian Onginal of Merad Ah, ditto of Ahmed Khan, ditto of Mcerza Ata BfohO' 
med. The last, however, states that both Sunjar and Mahomed Shureef, a fellow ben^ 'veto 
well aware that they were about to dnnk the cup of martyrdom; but it was offered by a 
£yud, and willii%ly accepted, 
t Ymrbol t^ietnent of Jooma, of Shikarpoor. 

t Or Asldr Keiad Ah wntetithat this officer bndt the foit^ where the jad now standi. 



mention of Kandahar is also qnite intelligible, and accords with oral 
tradition, that the last invaders of Shikarpoor were Afghans. We have 
only to suppose the death of Nadir, and rise of Ahmed Abdalee, to have 
intervened between the arrival of Tamasp and mission of Askir Ali, and 
accept the latter as an olliccr of the new sovereignty. This fully 
accords with the evidence to be gathered on the subject, independent of 
books; and should Tamasp appear out of place in the picture, there is 
no reason why he should be retained. On the events succeeding the 
murder of his master being made known, his presence at Shikarpoor 
could be of little object; except, indeed, be had tendered his submission 
to Ahmed, on which point the records arc silent. 

That there has been some hard fighting under the Daoodpotra rule, 
may be inferred from an inspection of the long room in which are 
deposited the remains of nineteen chiefs of the tribe, of whom marvel¬ 
lous feats of valour are on record ; from the well in which the bodies of 
the women are said to have been thrown; from the pardonable garrulity 
of the portly dame in charge, and the progressive enthusiasm of her 
blind son, in endeavouring to give shape to the legends which he is 
supposed to retain : in fine, from the same circumstances which make 
the traveller credit the chamber in Holy rood ; the little house at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; the ruins of Pompeii. 

It is true that there may have been considerable bloodshed in the 
many battles with the Kulhora, wlio«.e name, with that of Shah Bahro, 
and more than one other chief in the Abbasee interests, is brought 
forward, with an admiring head movement, by the simple, good-natured 
souls, who have endeavoured to throw light on our researches. It 
might be proved that the warrior Sunjar, whose tomb stands separate 
from the rest, was poisoned at a prior date to that of the latest siege 
mentioned. But we are inolined to give more dcadliness and stem 
import to an Afghan invasion, on the consolidation of a new monarchy 
for that people, than to a Kulhora Eazzai or Chuppow. 

Ahmed Shah Abdalee commenced his reign in 1747; and had no 
sooner gained possession of his own Afghan cities, than he undertook 
to invade Hindoostan. On this occasion the Mogul armies were true 
to the empire, and their leaders led them nobly to resist the approaching 
onslaught. Their zeal and intrepidity were successful, and the Abdalee 
was compelled to retrace his steps. As under this monarch Shikarpoor 
was annexed to the Kandahar states, it would lead to no purpose to 
tracQ^his after progress in India. More suitable, perhaps, to the objects 
of His Memoir, is the list of governors under the new rule given in. 
Appendix B. In this we have endeavoured to embody ’iKll desirable 
Ii^rmation, iip to the period when the city again changed > 

t^ble will be doubtless new, even to the Indian reader, and^y not ba 



^id of interest. It embraces a period of sevenfy<eight years^ and brings 
the narrative of events up to 1825. With a few remarks, which seem 
essential to be here appended, we will close the first part of a Beport 
already extended to a somewhat tedious length. • 

The tribute, which had been exacted from Sind by Nadir, was readily 
acknowledged by his no less ambitious successor. Nor was the Boorao 
nee monarch inclined to suffer evasion in payment. In renewing the 
engagement, he made it, as it were, his own, by conferring a new title 
upon the Kulhora. Noor Mahomed, the Shah Koolee of Nadir, was 
transformed into the Shah Nowa,(5 of Ahmed Abdalcc. This was the 
light, matter*of-form consideration, for which the heavy money-bags 
were to be dragged to the Kandahar lrca«*ur 3 f But the scales would 
have been more equal, had truth supplied the place of Oriental phrase¬ 
ology. In lieu of an empty name, the preamble would have shown 
that a frightful carnage and destruction must have resulted from non- 
acceptance of the impost. It mattered little whether the destroyer were 
Nadir or Ahmed Shah ; neither bore the sword in vain. 

Shah Nowaz, however, felt no more disposed to remain saddled with 
the obligation than Noor Mahomed or Shah Koolee. He would find 
means to shake it off, if he could, and rid himself of an intolerable 
burthen A Delhi invasion, in which his liege lord was much engaged, 
offered a favourable opportunity to fall into arrears. If the king were 
successful there, a little well-timed congratulation might work wonders 
for so comparatively insignificant a country as Tatta, or Sehwistan. To 
judge from his acts, these were, doubtless, the thoughts of the unwilling 
vassal. But unfortunately for his schemes, Ahmed Shah’s expedition 
proved a failure, and that which was to supply Noor Mahomed with an 
opportunity of securing the royal indulgence, soon became a cause 
of contrary treatment The sovereign of Kand.ihar, disappointed, and 
wanting money, looked around for relief A dishonest neighbour and 
tributary attracted at once his attention; the Sind instalments were 
unpaid—the delinquent was the man upon whom he had bestowed a title 
of honour. He marched accordingly towards Sehwan ; Noor Mahomed 
fled to Jaisulmcre, and died there in exile. 

This might appropriately be considered the close of the first chapter in 
in the story of Sind tribute. The second would commence with the 
dojngs of Mahomed Moorad Kulhora, the “ Sirbuland” or exalted (loffy- 
headed) Khan, of the account current with Afghanistan. 

One fact seems to have been lost sight of in after discussions on this 
subject. The Sind tribute was, In the first instance, levied upon a 
eertain portibn of the country, as now known, and not upon the whole. 
The bouq^aries of Tatta and Sehwistan in 1840 would be the ^ 
poqsossioua fpr which the monies were originally paid, and, uceoiding to 
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the treaty with Mahomed Shah, only those on the west bank of the 
Indus. Moreover, after purchases and seizures on the said west bank 
should be struck out of the account. One of the latter was Shikarpoor, 
regarding the transfer of which city we shall speak more particularly in 
Part II. 

The rise of the Kulhoras, like that of many other tribes and indivi¬ 
duals, whereof instances abound in Asiatic annals, is that of 
Mahomedanism in general; only the result, in the latter case, was 
infinitely more startling, and alfectcd an incalculably greater number of 
souls. A singular infatuation led people to attribute extraordinary 
sanctity to the disciple of a Shcca Syud of Jampoor. The disciple 
applied his own powers to enhance the greatness thrust upon him, and 
two or three sharp-witted generations of his descendants fanned the 
prevailing idea into superstitious veneration. But the decline was even 
more rapid that the rise ; overweening ambition at length displayed its 
true colours; and then, while there was everything to reject and shun, 
nothing whatever was visible to attract the crowd. This offshoot of 
charlatanism drooped and withered, within a short space after its buds 
and blossoms had been the admiration of the beholders. 

The successful selfishness which had been acknowledged by the 
multitude had made itself especially felt in the persecution of the 
Baoodpotras; who, whatever their faults and failings, seem to have 
constituted a brave and enterprising body. It would not be uninterest¬ 
ing to penetrate deeper into the early history of this tribe, and elicit 
the details of their feuds with the Mhars, Nhars, Ponhars, and other 
of the many contiguous races which had either settled in, or were 
aborigines of the country; but it would require much research to 
accomplish this task satisfactorily, and it is difficult to know where to 
get information on which to place implicit reliance. 

Whether it is that the Kulhoras furnish a correct account of their 
origin, and the Daoodpolras, in appropriating the ancestors of this race 
to themselves, have committed a bold genealogical plagiarism,—whether 
the exact contrary is the case, or whether both accounts are true,—we 
leave to the descendants of each respectively to determine. In the 
latter supposition, the contentions described have been little more than 
family feuds—the result of a natural Oriental family jealou-<y. From 
the early periods of Eastern rule down to the present day (a, n 18t54), 
when we read of the death of a State prisoner in the fortress of 
Golconda, placed there some years ago by his brother the Nizam of 
the Deccan, examples of the most atrocious kind are plentiful, to prove 
the intensity of blood animosity; and the failings of monarchs in this 
respect are no less the failings of petty chiefs There would be nothing 
singular in accepting the whole history as a faithful record, so far as 
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these two hoofies are concerned, in their relative positions one to. the 
other. 

Bot discrepancies in dates, and impossible concordances of chronology, 
throw so many doubts in the way, that we cannot recommend credence 
to the exact relatioi\ship given, even allowing for a generation mote or 
less to be omitted from, or inserted in the tree. It is, however, worthy 
of note, that the Kulhoras and Daoodpotras are both registered as Sindee 
tribes, and both lay claim to descent from the Prophet’s uncle, ^and 
the consequent designation (it would be inferred) of Abbasees; 
and certain it is," that whatever their descent, whether Arab, Indian, or 
even Trans-Oxian, they carried with them mettle and a prestige which 
impelled each clansman to hi** respective throne—the anchorite to rule 
in Sind, tho weaver to the chiefdom of Bhawulpoor. 


Eni> of Paut I. 
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PART IL 


SHIICARPOOR AFTER ITS CESSION, OR TRANSFER TO 
THE AMEERS OF SIND. 

Vl^hen we read of a village, ha'^tily erected amid strife and bloodshed^ 
enlarged in the course of years into a town; under similar circumstances 
walled in and fortified from time to time, to resist expected attacks of 
more than one neighbouring enemy—we can hardly hope to hear, that 
after little more than a century, the concluding portion of which intro¬ 
duced a totally new government, thcj|picture would be that of a wealthy 
and populous city. One would rather expect to find ruin, desolation, 
blight, and an abode of owls and bats—a place of prowling for the rejected 
of the canine species. Such, indeed, would be no unlikely result in 
England, were the harmony of the church, and the town hall, and the 
inn, and the manor house, the one long street and the market-place, 
disturbed by scenes like those enacted in the early history of Shikar- 
poor. This may appear an anomaly ; for there are stout hearts at 
home, and it is chiefly the meek Hindoo who clings to these ungenial 
horrors in the far East. The diftercnce of procedure must be attributed 
to instructed civilization on the one side, and an unimaginative apathy 
on the other. 

But a few years, probably ten or twelve, after the cession or transfer 
of Shikarpoor from the Afghan to the Meers’ government, we find it 
reported that the place contains immense wealth, and 30,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. The names of the leading firms, and the nature of th^ir dealings, 
at once put us in possession of the fact that this old Shikargah of the 
Daoodpotras is the site of a great commercial city ; that is, great in a 
political sense, for •in reality it is an ill-sbapen mass of Houses and 
streets at the best. Those arrogsnt sons of Daood—those wild Mhars— 
gave way before the adventurous Afghan and the foraging Belooch; and 
the latter tamely suffered themselves to be out-numbered by an influx of 
Hindoos from all quarters of the compass. But human nature has 
features resembling those of man’s mother earth; and experience would 
seem to teach us that those waters of Banyanism, which come rapidly 
rom their home of natural congealment, once thawed into life and 
by the sun of circumstance, are found necessary to the barest 
bfrerity of the inactive soil of Islam; and are 'thus, providentially, 
to work the profit or rescue of an otherwise unproductive wilder¬ 
ness. The Hindoo Bahookar is a perpetual commissariat} as it were, 




for the fighting followers of the Crescent, who would be sidly crippled 
without him. 

To Timour Shah must be given the credit of encouraging the Bunnine 
to settle in Shikarpoor: it was a wise and politic move, in a career 
which was not famous for either wisdom or policy. 

, This pepple, much as all to whom a money gain is the object of 
life,~whose reputation is but a jewel, because, like the painted fowl of the 
Native I^lian sportsman, it attracts other jewels towards it,—must, in the 
course of events, produce men who attain to eminenee in their profes« 
sion; and in a land where reputation is so little studied, and the word 
so little understood, except as a fa^on de parltr^ those who appreciate 
and regard it for any motives at all must at least be respectable. No 
wonder, then, that the Bunnias of Shikarpoor, men of intelligence, per¬ 
severance, and energy in business, should become in time merchants 
of trust and distinction. When the Ameers were in power, individuals 
were found among them who would bear comparison in courteous 
demeanour, or honest dealing, with the most civilized of our Native 
gentlemen at the three Presidencies; and such as tlicsc, gave a fame to 
the city of their location, which may be said to have attained its zenith 
under the government superseded at the British conquest. 

But the strange mixture of inhabitants rendered a visit to Shikarpoor 
particularly interesting during the rule of the Ameers; Afghan, Belooch, 
Sindee, Hindoostanee ; a stray Persian, Georgian, Jcysulmeeree, Kash- 
mcerian, Arab, Bokharee, varied among themselves by the interference of 
religion, caste, or tribe—all, or even a few of these, would furnish a 
motley and picturesque group at any time; and the observant stranger* 
might augur well for the condition of a mart of so many nations. ,ThP 
Afghan clung to the place, in all probability, from old associations; 
the Boloocflii^was the present ruler of flic land, and this was one of his 
chief towns: the Bunnia because he made his money there; others 
because they had no fixed residence, and could play away their lives 
in easy indolence under shelter of a roofed bazar. There were great 
inducements to Natives of the East to find an abode, as there were to 
European travellers to make a brief halt, at Shikarpoor. 

We are, however, anticipating the 28th Zilhuj* 1239 (a. d. 24tli -v 
August 1824), the date of occupation of the city by the Ameers of Sind. 
A brief narrative of this event by a Sindee historian (also an eye-witness) 
may not be uninteresting. It should be premised that, at the period in 
question, the Afghan government was far different from what it had 
been under its founder, Ahmed Abdalee. The firm hand which had 
• 

' * Ata HAhoBtedr--ol<l Maighmj, a fine living antique, transfeired to un JfroMi the civil 
eeMfiisbioent of the Ameen—isiqra Rkgub, which would be itfarch. 

^ it. 
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formerly held the reins had been replaced by a nervous and uncertttin 
grasp. This had, again, given way to the tremulous fingers of men 
experimentalizing, rather than performing an allotted duty: the team 
was running wild, equally frightened with the powerless drivers; the 
chariot and occupants were in jeopardy—it was a fitting time to take 
advantage of a strong neighbour, for those who sought such opportunities. 

It should also be noted, that by trick or treaty, by force or purchase, 
the districts of Boordeka, Ropah, and Chuk Mararcha, thq|>town of 
Sukkur, and the estates of Mahomedabagh, Soreja, Kulwaree, and 
Sukhajee had, at various periods between 1809 and 1824, been lost to 
the Afghans, and appended to the possessions of the Khyrpoor Meers 
Sohrab, Roostum, and Moobaruk, respectively. Shikarpoor was nearly 
an isolated spot on the west bank of the Indus, belonging to Afghanistan, 
between the Brahocc hills and Kutchce desert on the one side, and the 
river on the other. 

We have adapted, rather than translated, the following from the 
manuscript of Meerza Ata Mahomed, Moonshce, of Shikarpoor. The 
chapter from which it has been obtained is one of a long history, 
which bears ample evidence that the writer is a man of natural intellect, 
and cultivated mind:—“ It is related, that on the death of Sirdar 
Mahomed Azim Khan, Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan became covetous of 
his property and effects, and set forth his claim thereto, in opposition to 
Hubeeb Oollah Khan, the son of the deceased. They came to open 
controversy in Kabool, when the Chiefs of Kandahar, wishing to arrange 
matters, sent Sirdar Sher Dil Khan to stop the contention. This 
nobleman had separate conferences with each, and, under the semblance 
of encouraging a renewal of friendly relations between the litigants, 
contrived to work out his own ambitious ends. He impris^ed Hubeeb 
Oollah in the fort of Khooda Nusur Khan, and seized ospbe treasury 
and valuables of his inheritance, wibhing himself to rule in Kabool. 
But Dost Mahomed, escaping from tlic net which had been laid for him 
by this schemer, withdrew from his companionship, and declared battle 
against him. Poor Dil Khan upon hearing of these occurrences, 
repaired instantly from Kandahar to the scene of action. He succeeded 
in quenching the fire of enmity which been aroused; a compromise 
was effected, by which Sher Dil Khan took the greater part of the 
property under dispute from Kabool, and Dost Mahomed was left to rule 
there. The latter discharged the establishment of the deceased Sirdar, 
however, one of the widows. He released Hubeeb Oollah, 
Kg^lstored peace and security to the city. Sher Dil KhaUy after his 
to Kandahar, sent for Buhim Dil Khan from Shikaipoor. On 
llfeoeiving the orders this Sirdar prepared to set fortb* and nominated 
|h.bdopl Munsoor KhaO) his brother-in-law, to be his lomm tmens. < 



Three or four tnoiQ||||b after the departure of Ruhim XM Khau, it begtin 
to be rumoured that the Sikhs were eonteraplatiug an attstok upoit 
Shikarpoor. At this time, the Chevalier Ventura was with a foree at 
Dhera Ohazee Khan. The Ameers of Sind,~nMeers Kurm and Moorsul 
All of Hyderabad^ and Sohrab, Roostnm, and Moobaruk of Khyrpoor,-^ 
seeing that it would be of great advantage that they should at this 
juncture, take the city into their own charge, deputed the Nuwab 
Wulee Mahomed Khan Lugharee to dispossess the Afghans, and carry 
out the wishes of his masters. The Nuwab commenced by writing to 
Abdool Munsoor several letters to the following cflFect 

“Undoubtedly the Sikhs did wish to take Shikarpoor, and were 
approaching for that paiticular purpose Its provimity to the Meers* 
possessions in Sind made it very inconvenient for them that it should 
fall into the hands of this people : moreover, the capture of the place, 
under the circumstances, would be disgraceful, or at least discreditable, 
and it was the part of wise men to apply a remedy in time, when 
available The Afghans were not in a position to oppose the coming 
enemy . their Sirdars in Khorasan were in the habit of eating superior 
mutton, Peshawur ricc, luscious grapes, raisins, delicious cold melons, 
seedless pomegranates, and lu h comfits, and of drinking iced water; 
it was on account of this application of cold to the body, that a martial 
and lordly spirit possessed them, which it is not the property of heat to 
impart. It was, moreover, necessary to the wclUbemg of their hardy 
constitution. While the army were coming from Khorasan, the city 
would glide from their hands A well-known Persian proverb was 
here judiciously interpolated, viz ‘ On calling the closed fist to remem¬ 
brance after the battle, it will be necessary to let the blow fail upon 
one’s own head!’ 

“In fine,taking all things into consideration, how much better would 
it be for the Meers to occupy Shikarpoor They were Mahomedans as 
well as the Afghans: once having driven away the Sikhs, and deprived 
the infidels of their dominion, Shikarpooi was at no distance; Jet ’it 
then become the propeity of the Sirdars Now, in the way of kindness, 
let them (the Afghans) return to Khorasan, and join their comrades 
at table, in discussing the pilaus and fruits, whereby cure is obtainable 
of this most destrnc tivo heat ” 

Abdool Munsoor Khan, upon receiving these communications, became 
greatly perplexed, and thought of returning to khorasan The Moers, 
much as they desired to take possession of the town, were obliged 
content 'themselves with assembling an army without its walls, on tbs 
plea of protection against a Sikh invasion They encamped in the'Sl^uhee 
Bagh% The Nuwab sent for Jooma Khan Barukzak, and thxougli 
biQi opened fresh communications with the governor: he triqd evOfy 



artifice lo persuade ihe latter to quit his post. Flpiog a bold stroke of 
diplomacy necessary, he urged that he would hold him responsible for 
the town revenues, accruing after the date of the original proposition for 
transfer to the Meers ! This argument had the requisite effect: Abdoo! 
Munsoor refused to refund, but agreed to abandon Shikarpoor. He, 
however, wished for a brief delay.. The frowns of Wulee Mahomed 
made the ambassador, Jooma Khan, averse to recommend the step to 
his superior. 

In this interval, Dilawur, Khidmutgar to the Nuwab, entered the 
city, and coming to the house of Sahookar Mnya Ram, established there 
the head quarters, and caused the change of government to be notified 
throughout the bazar and streets. The Meer’s followers came gradually 
in, and at length were regularly installed, and had obtained the keys of 
the ^ight gates. The next day Abdool Munsoor Khan, at Jooma Khan’s 
instigation, visited the Nuwab in the Shahee Bagh. The latter, after 
much flattery and compliment, gave him his dismissal. 

The ex-governor repaired, with his effects, to Gurhee Yaseen, a 
town in the neighbourhood, and stayed there to execute some unfinished 
commissions. In a few days the Nuwab ordered him to depart from 
thence. He did so, and was soon far on his way to Kandahar. Wulee 
Mahomed felt relieved, and applauded his own handiwork, in that he 
had won a bloodless victory. He had deprived the Afghans of a much 
loved settlement, and added it to the possessions of the Ameers. The 
revenue was divided into seven share«i: four became the property of 
the Meers of Hyderabad, three of their relatives of Khyrpoor. Kazim 
8hah was the new governor.’*’ 

Among the vicissitudes of government described, it would be interest¬ 
ing to trace a link of system or organization, whether fiscal, judicial, or 
financial; but very little is forthcoming in either respect, for example 
or warning. Time-serving ministers of personal convenience ruled the 
newly built city ; the most degenerate of dissipations and debaucheries 
blinded effectually the eyes of judgment or penetration ; bribery, 
partiality, selfish interest, envy, animosity—-there were no opposite 
sentiments to be put in the scale with these; and to draw a distinction 
between the respective dynasties, would be no easy task. The 
llaoodpotra might have been a shade more indifferent, the Afghan 
more cruel, the Sindian more artful, in their several methods of action; 
but Jhia is rather a strong inference, than the actual outermost verge of 
proof. What we hear of the two last may be recorded. 

^^’'^Mahomed Hoosain, the Foujdar of Shikarpoor, has been an 
of the three governments of Afghanistan, Sind, and England; 


* MSS. History of Meerza Ata Mahcmted. ^ 
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filling the sfime deeHription of office under each. BjF birth a Pcadon, 
he has been located so long in 8hikarpoor, that he appears as necessary 
to its identity as one of its eight gates. His autobiography^ woaldf 
perhaps, not give so true an account of his official rearing, aa the 
quaint illustrations which he constantly supplies of his peculiar leading 
of British laws and institutions. ^The easy jail life is but a poor oom> 
pensation, in the eyes of an Oriental Daroga or Kotwal, for the loss of a 
limb; a band for a theft, or an car by way of change ; he has preference 
for this mode of dispensing justice: it is more sharp, gives less trouble, 
and has doubtless a good effect. The torture, or goading to confession— 
he cannot comprehend the principle of disoarding these: to him they 
are the very keystones of government, for to discover a theft he looks 
upon as the main end of official existence—there is no triumph of 
statesmanship to bear comparison with that. 

«The administration of justice (if the term can be applied) under the 
Afghans must have been tardy and irregular. The constant changes of 
governors for the city, and occasional employment of Hindoos in this 
important office, tell a talc of mistrust and instability. The seat of 
power was, at best, a ricketty chair of state ; the Musnud was wanting 
from the government hall. Two prominent features may be noticed in 
the scheme of this primitive policy: one was the wealth accruing to 
the governor from his post, the other the prosperity of the Hindoo com¬ 
munity. There can be no doubt that these two results had but one 
source, and that one could be but little favourable to the poorer classes 
of Shikarpoorees—to the trader and artisan within, the Zemindar and 
cultivator without the walls 

There were exceptions to rapacious governors, almost enough in 
actual number and proportion to nullify rapacity as a rule of govern¬ 
ment ; but the conduct of individuals did not seem to affect the system. 
The energy and ability of Goolam Siddeek; the stupid fanaticism 
of Imam Bukhsh; the proverbial generosity of Muddud Khan; the 
incapacity of Abdool Munsoor, were, doubtless, as conspicuous as the 
sadden riches of Sirdar Rahim Dil. The state of affairs which induced 
the last-named chief to quit Kandahar to rule in Shikarpoor could not, 
however, be the work of a day; it must have been brought about by 
the custom of years. It became sound policy for a ruler to live* among 
the Sahookars, his subjects. John of England would have treated his 
usurers equally well had he hSld but the tenth part of a throne, and his 
fellow-sharers been like-minded with him. 

One drawback to efficient government in later years was the decline 
df the new monarchy, whence came the governors. Jt was evident 
that Kandahar was Ahmed Shah’s: its formation, rise, and maturity 
had been under his auspices; he had no successor to do more than 



watch, if not hasten, its decline. We have shown how easily Shikaf- 
poor changed hands at the instigation of Wulee Mahomed, who made 
it a Sipdian possession with as little difficulty as though it had been a 
pebble diopped by the Afghan on the road. The stir that such an 
important step created was but a momentary ebullition. Frocrastina- 
Uon and irresolution were the order of the day. By a passage in 
Masson, we gather that Ruhim Dil Khan and other Sirdars did at one 
time project an invasion and recapture; but they were thwarted by the 
demon of internal discord. During their absence, Kandahar was to be 
governed by a Populzaye Chief, Gool Mahomed. Their nominee com¬ 
menced proceedings by making proposals to hand over his charge to 
Khorasan. His treachery was discovered in time ; he was seized and 
imprisoned, and the expedition was deferred. 

Thus, amid many other conflicting interests, the city of the border 
was forgotten. Its loss must have been a more severe one to indivi¬ 
duals than to the Government; by the country or people it could have 
been scarcely felt at all. Perhaps this isolation of its interests in 
respect to Afghanistan generally was one great reason why the Mcers 
were left in the enjoyment of their gains. No one knew the value of the 
banks but those who had dealings with the bankers. As a mart and 
thoroughfare, Shikarpoor would still be open and available. 

As regards the occupation by the Ameers. The systems of legislature 
and polity pursued by two contiguous Mahoraedan States, in the 
relative position of Afghanistan and Sind, are not likely to be much 
opposed. In this instance, if it be discovered that a little more virtue 
and a little less vigour characterized the change upon the judgment 
seat, it must also be allowed, that whatever new features took the 
place of the old, they were all indices of the self-same spirit. Where 
bigotry and selfishness arc the sources of outward good and evil, they 
must occasionally be productive of a right as well as wrong result. 
Much might be said to prove the application of this syllogism to Oriental 
couits genemlly ; but the argument would be here out of place. Of the 
two nations now referred to, it may be alleged, that because the Sindee 
(or Sindee Belooch) is more tender-hearted than the Afghan, he will not 
look on torture, or destroy with like recklessness; but his tends and 
principles aredhc same: he has menials who will use the rack for him, 
and while ffie victim groans, he will go to his ablutions and prayers. Or, 
to give a more literal example, A| wretched villager throws himself 
at the feet of a hunting Meer, and seeks justice on his oppressor. He 
obt^js in words all the redress he asks for, and (we will suppose the 
spmpbis been good) a small modey present in the baifgain. The‘ Meer 
to his palace to find the real offender his bosom friend, the father 
beloved inmate of bis Har^m: he cancels and ignores the Whole 



matter^ because the dignity of hia^crsonal household Would «o0er by 
any exposure of the nature contemplated. This Izxut, or setf-esteeniy 
ia dearer to him than the truer Izzut, or honour, pledged to a miserable 
subject: not his whole army could restore the first; he has hundreds of 
retainers, one of whom could readily patch up the second. Muhh 
the sarne consequences might be expected, were an offender found to be 
a Peer, or holy prot6g6 of repute. 

Prompt and severe were the punishments for theft and adultery. 
Murder had its shades of palliation, and even justification-—not so these; 
but the lucky thief who could command a bribe had as much chance 
of escaping chastisement as his neighbour. The woman who had 
broken faith with her tyrant, if a Mnsulman, was hopeless : the execu¬ 
tioner was in all likelihood the husband himself; and as the law refused 
to visit him for the murderous act, his mode of vengeance became, as it 
were, the law. To the lIindoo«>, this privilege was hardly so acceptable. 
Less prone to take life than their Mahomedan fellow-citizens, they 
would often resort to established authority, to punish their women for 
infidelity. Disgrace, exposure, a fine from the male offender—4he 
atonement was in many eases looked upon as complete after one oY 
more of these consequences. 

Wc have good authority for infening that robberies were less 
frequent under the Afghan Hakims of Shikarpoor than under their 
suecessors ; a fact which has been attributed to a decline in the pfibs* 
perity of the town and district, immediately following the transfer. It 
is said, that shortly after the occupation by the Sindces, the Inhabitants 
of the city could not venture outside the walls with safety, although 
patrols were parading the neighbourhood during the day. It is more 
than probable, that the suddenness of the commercial and agricultural 
decline noted is according to the Afghan version of the story; for the 
position of the merchants, when visited by Captain Burnes, many years 
subsequent to the expulsion of that people, does not seem to have 
deteriorated, nor does that Officer place on record any conclusions at 
which he may have arrived, tending to prove a downfall in credit or 
opulence. The question of personal security is one which can bu 
solved by ocular demonstration, and could not fail to be correctly 
discussed by an observant and experienced traveller. 

It can be understood, that the prestige attached to Afjgbanistan in 
the eyes of outer nations was greater than could possibly expected 
for Sind; and consequently, the enterprising merchants would move 
under surer authority to distant points, such as Balkh and i^kham, 
Samarkand or Khiva, when the pass or protection was that of an Afghan 
Chief. There was, moreover, an affinity of interests—a sort of kindred 
tii^^of sympathy—among the nations enviioning Kabool aitd Kandahaiv 



^vhich would extend bttt little eastward, and not at all sonthwaifd 
beyond the Indus, though it would reach to the Caspian, and the Russian 
frontier in an opposite quarter. One ruler of Kandahar had planted 
a dynasty of kings in Persia; another had made of the same place a 
kingdom to rival Persia itself. Short-lived as were both re&i||)lts, the end 
aimed for had been gained, and Nadir, in his whole invasion of 
Hindoostan, never fought so hard a figiit as the Paniputt of Ahmed 
Shah Booranee. The Ameers were insignificant in name, when com¬ 
pared to their predecessors at Shikarpoor; nor can it be a matter of 
surprise, that the transfer of government affected the commerce of a city 
owing its importance to Hindoo speculators. Men, whose quiet energies 
had carried them successfully to the thresholds of naturally hostile 
strangers, in far countries, must have owed something to the power 
under which they were content to live, and to locate their families. 

Among needy rulers and wealthy subjects, if a fair course of dealing 
has been once established, the one party becomes essential to the 
support of the other, and a sudden rupture of the bond which united 
them will be attended with injurious consequences to both. Accounts 
thus abruptly closed made it necessary to seek confidence elsewhere. 
The Punjaub had the attraction to the Bunnia of being a familiar 
country, and Mooltan and Umritsur may have drawn away some of the 
influential members of the Shikarpoor Hindoo community; but the 
shock could not have been so severe as to blind the merchants to the 
geographical advantages of their old position. Doubtless many moved 
away in disgust at the loss of their old supporters, and mistrust of the 
power of the new; but the high-road to the cities of commercial sojourn 
was still without the gates of Shikarpoor; the houses of their wives and 
children were within the walls ; and in the event of an Afghan re-occu¬ 
pation, the past condition would be renewed, without detriment. 

On the subject of Police, for the due organization of which both 
means and method were wanting on the part of the Meers, the surest 
and soundest of our informants has declared the contrast to have been 
greatly in favour of the Kandahar administration. The arrangements 
of the latter in guarding life and property, both on and within the 
border, are spoken of as judicious and efficient. While due vigilance was 
exercised at home in detecting the lurking offender, bodies of horsemen 
were posted, at intervals along the whole line of frontier for its protec¬ 
tion ; and%ie district authorities were not suffered to be idle, or without 
their due share of responsibility, in securing the general well being. 
The case of Ahmed Khan, Tuppadar of Roopur, is cited as that of a 
functionary who, for the due fulfilment of his charge, entertained 50 
Sowars, placed them under command of his son, and made them 
available at a post near the present Jacobabad* Bo soon as these active 




^ relaxed or disie'^ardaS; it b itakiB 

et^obfMt'Oi^ttltr, PJiooiajee, and similarly noted v|lb:|^>WOi^ 

myriads of hornets, whom nothing coqtd. so diMSH’ 

eestfia^y as Impassiveness. The Meers tried cajolery, aitd( 

argn^ont ixt^vain. Beejar Khan, Dhoomkee, was an awkward OS|aKnant^'^ 
for aneh an unstable Durbar. In manner like a refraotot*^ hhiltt,^'; 
preferring mischief to the good things offered, he was in actidn a 
fulUgrown, formidable man, and so they found him. 

But readily as we may acknowledge the existence of the evil io a 4 
greater degree in later days, it is impossible to credit that robberies did' 
not occur at all, or that the roads were not notoriously infested with 
plunderers under the Afghan rule. None ever accu.<)ed the Dooranec^ 
of attempting to mould a Utopia. The Murrees and Booldees are not<t 
creatures of a day. The Bhoogtccs of the hills, and Dhoomkees and 
Jehranees of the Kutchee plains, must have shown some signs of vitality, 
ore the weakness of their own Belooch rulers made them the tenor of ^ 
the neighbourhood. Nor does the Booldce confine his operations la 
the world without the walls of his city : he is a burglar as well as a 
robber; he will force a lock or bore a hole, under cover of a darkt 
street, with as much good will, as assault a traveller on the high'way.* 
And he was not alone in this part of his profession: he had many ^ 
comrades, in whose company to ply his crowbar, and neither he nor 
they were unknown to Shikarpoor half a century ago. > 

The levy of black-mail was an evil of Ihdt doubtful nature, that it 
became a mistaken means of prosperity. That it was exercised both 
under the Afghans and Meers, seems to admit of little doubt. Like 
many other evils, it grew into part of a system, to which habit gave 
sanction and approval. The robbers of the passes could be bought, aUd^ 
their protection ensured for Kafilas, by acquiescence in this illegafv,* 
tribute. Goods reached their destination safely when their owheis 
patiently submitted to the exaction, which, if violently taken away. 


would have entailed a loss of perhaps five times the amount of levy i 
to say nothing of the legitimate profits of traffic. The same thing 
done on a smaller scale by individual British residents in India to 6i4^ 
present day, where the paid thief acts Bamosee to obtain bis fee. 
this is no business of the Sirkar; we would not* be thought to upt|0|d|$ 
a contribution for the support of brigandage. Whatever 
may be urged as to the different codes of legal morality 

races of widely different origin, a civilized government wpt^d 
a^<sr«L than blameable to penpitastate of things so signiffci|^t,'0i' "ll^, 
st^'S^pumkiiess and incapabiUi^. t d' 

Tha Maen bad at first one governor, Synd Kazim 
spt^aa uf aperaon of aud 



ance of bis daty. An aSTter amngement placed tw^ Cjf ^liese^ 0111^1^ 
in the city ; one for the Meers of Hyderabad, anothet for their eot|»isi| 
of Khyrpoor. These, it is considered, were the actnal execativis8| 
corresponding with the Naibs, or deputy governors of the AfghanSji and 
their presence in the town or neighbouihood appears to haye been an 
essential part of office. Syuds Zain<oola-bideen Takee, and Ibmhint* 
brothers to Kazim Shah, were among the more noted of the represen¬ 
tatives of the Hyderabad Durbar. All sons of Ismael Shah,—a Syud of 
Persian descent, raised to high honour under the Meers,—^they had the 
stamp of a gentler humanity than is usually met with in Sind. The 
elder brother, Zain-oola-bideen, played a somewhat conspicuous port in 
the narrow arena of diplomacy, wherein the Talpoors were goaded to 
their ruin. His devotion, talents, and qualifications were worthy of a 
wider and more distinguished field Both he and Takee Shah ale now 
living in comparative retirement on the banks of the Fullailee river, at 
Hyderabad. 

The Khyrpoor court was plain and poor, as an ordinary feudal estab¬ 
lishment. If Sohrab Khan became parsimonious m his old age, and 
threw away the sword and shield to give his attention to indigo and a 
young wife, it was because circumstances had shown that it was more 
prudent to enjoy what was within his means, than to prosecute uncertain 
and unjustifiable forays Roostum was not unlike his father in this 
respect; bat he was perhaps more indolent, and became sooner old. 
At the time that Shikarpoor*changod hands, he was the virtual ruler of 
the country, and the former Rais was in his Harem, or loitering about 
his estates with his younger and favourite son, Ah Moorad. The latter 
must have been then a boy of some twelve or fourteen years. The 
Durbar showed theit appreciation of the newly acquiied city, by sending 
as their Vakeel, Syud Gola Sh^h, a Wuzeer of distinction, and one in 
whom the most implicit reliance was placed. This officer was duly 
installed as the Khyrpoor representative It matters little to trace his 
successors (if any) down to Bnjdas and Jeyt Mull, of our own times. 
The employment of a Hindoo was m itself sufficient evidence to show 
that the financial department was not neglected. 

'There were two Kucheries in the city, consequent upon this doljiible ^ 
rule. Neither was guided by a severe code in the adjudioaUoiik of 
ordinary complaints. Expediency and custom took the place of legki- 
lidjmt enactments, and a fee seemed the great end of justice, so far att / 
fflKbenoh was concerned. A mab sued for Bs. 60 : the sum demanded ' 
JVa hearing was a third, or Bs. 20 ; but the hearing did not 
iusttse, or ^ven law; and so it is very doubtful vhei^er ffie HtignjipA ofj 
mhikarpoor ever attained its climax until the doomjof^a 
[ymte thrown open. ?etty offences, for which n fin^'tks fXaotedftHDnear ^ 
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»f iti th« Kijieheryt ne 
texrediue is i^hdwn to lx 
fitoitt. Hind^K)S, the tax of the Aanafgnrs, or artilleer$ $ OoyerniAeiht^ 
claims on gardens, fields, and wells near the walls; and^cnatoma; the 
last item alone amounting to nearly seven>eighths of the wIkhIiIi. Of 
the Es. 94,300 estimated realization, Es. 54,000 were allotted to Hyden^” 
bad, and Ks. 40,300 to Khyrpoor.* Each was sub>divided among|^itfte 
Meers entitled to share in this particular item. 

We have stated that Afghanistan (called in Sind Khorasan) had been 
content to withdraw from the city of their former sway, and leave tl|o 
Ameers in possession; and they managed to retain their prize until the 
advent of the British, a period of fourteen years. But, after a time, the 
tenure was no quiet enjoyment: it was not the Afghan people, bot 
those who played for flieir sovereignty or chiefdom, that came to trouble 
their neighbours of the lower Indus Among these, the pretender, the 
puppet, and the outcast, were conspicuous characters. The Bamkznye 
Sirdar, Mahomed Azim, the Wuzecr Sher Mahomed, the Suddozye 
Ayoob, proved, at least, that Shah Soojah was not the sole disturber of 
the peace, and commercial economy of Shikarpoor. Had not Ahmed 
Shah's handiwork been spoiled by dissension and division, the result 
must have been a re-occupation. But there was no actual King in 
Kandahar or Kabool. 
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to ita*^ li4Si(Sli disposbu i 
tni£MdOft% common 


An Afghan monarch would never have consented tamely to resign 
his claim upon the place after its abandonment by Abdool Munsoor. 
There was something so original and unaccountable in the whole 
affair, that it becomes almost difficult to credit tlio identity of the 
dramatis personce. To all except the losers, it was an interlude of droll, 
diplomacy. In dwelling upon this subject a little longer, we are 
ous of arriving at the true tenure upon which Shikarpoor was held 1^ 
the immediate predecessors of England. Nor is it unnecessary to 
come to some definite under^tandlng upon a question of so much 


importance. 

Particulars are not wanting of the visit of Shah Soojah twenty 
ago. He and Shah Zeman were at Loodiana in 1833. The first, 
foil of ambition as his brother was utterly ambitionless, conceived 
that year the design of a new expedition in search of his l^st 
He marched, accordingly, with a force, via Bhawulpoor, 
Shikarpoor. There is some interest in the local version of fbo 
palgn, as connected with the capital of Upper Sind, and wa^ 
lltelmambar to have seen it before recorded. ^ 

V '^'J^oBfodae historianf states that Meer Moorad AU had 
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(he dethroned monarch to the step taken. That chief -was the pammount 
ruler of Hyderabad, and it is not improbable that a vague notipn of 
personal benefit may have led him to apply to one, whose prospects of 
dominion were not altogether unfavourable. Meer Kurum Ali bad died 
in December 1828; Meer Sohrab of Khyrpoor in August 1830; the 
Nuwab Wulec Mahomed, the most important man in Sind, soon after 
Stdirab. There were few chiefs of note throughout the length or breadth 
of the province; and the Hyderabad Rais, untrammelled by brotherly 
counsel or ambition, was not sufficiently an idler, or a sensualist, to be 
contented with mere tinsel and feasting in the narrow limits of his own 
territory. He may ha\e been a man of gloomy temperament,* prone to 
contemplate his mental troubles and bodily pains; but there was a charm 
about self-aggrandjzement which he could not resist, in spite of the 
fever and irritation produced. Under any circumstances, the Shah was 
met at Khanpoor by Kazim Shah, who, for some cause, had been relieved 
from, or superseded in, the government of Shikarpoor, by Bahadoor 
Khan Khokur, and he was escorted to the city with all honour. The 
Khyrpoor Meers looked on in silent dissent from the whole proceedings. 

Sumundur Khan was the king’s lieutenant—in plainer words, the 
chief of his army. He had the character for the most determined 
valour and energy, and was dreaded by even Dost Mahomed himself. 
He and Bahadoor Khan were appointed a committee of management 
for the due guidance of the Shah’s enterprise, and were invested with 
controlling powers in the districts of Shikarpoor and Larkhana. On 
the night of the supersesrion of Kazim Shah, it is said that an extra¬ 
ordinary meteor was observed to fall from heaven. The ox-governor 
was, perhaps, no friend to the would-be king, and it might have been 
well had his master been of a like mind. 

Soojah-ool-Moolk did not evidently dislike his quarters. He pitched 
his camp in the present Collector’s (or Residency) compound, then 
known as the Shahzada’s Garden, and commenced operations by a 
display of financial tactics. He was to stay forty days, and to get 
Rs. 40,000. Meers Zungee and Jehan Khan Talpoor were the negocia- 
tors on the part of the Ameers. The king took the money, and, as the 
weather was hot, resolved to stay four months. The months flew by; 
Kazim Shah was attentive, and most anxious that the illustrious guest 
should not be delayed in his expedition. But the want of more camels 
and money was a drawback, and it was necessary to despatch Sumundur 
Khan to Hyderabad for the requisite aid. Mccr Moorad Ali hesitated $ 
more time elapsed, and the Rais died. This was in October 1838. The 
king was in great distress. Presents were despatched to the sojts of 


Dr. Bumei. 



the deceased, Mears Noor Mahomed and Nuseeir Khe^js l ambasmdom 
charged with royal compliments went anxiously down the river! hdt 
the young chiefs wished to give proof of precocious government and 
diidomacy; and in return for the civilities, had anything to Oder but 
rupees or camels. 

Public feeling in Sind ran high. Those who declared for the Shah 
on the west bank were taken under his especial protection* Ho 
appointed his local officials, and commenced legislating for his Sindian 
pTot^g^s, treating them in the light of subjects. The climax was a 
burst of indignation from the offended Meets, and a rise among the 
Belooch retainers. Meets Moobaruk and Zungee Khan Talpoor reached 
Sukknr at the head of an army, crossing the river at Roree. Alim 
Khan Murree, and his son Jehan, were among the chiefs who were 
conspicuous for the part taken in these transactions. The father was 
killed in an engagement With one Hidayiit Oollah, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Abad; the son revenged his father’s death by severing his 
slayer’s head from his body. Shah Soojah, storming with rage at the 
opposition evinced to his authority, assembled a force, and despatched 
it under Snmundur Khan to meet the Smdees. 

The king’s army, consisting of TIindoostanees and Rohilas, as well 
as Afghans, numbeied some two or three thousand. The Ameers had 
taken up a position near the Lalawah canal. Snmundur advanced, 
with two guns, towards the river, passing by the hill of Adam Shall, 
close to Sukkur. Coming suddenly on the camp, he opened fire upon 
the enemy, and threw them into almost instant confusion Kazim 
Shah, now a declared opponent, and Syud Goolam Moortnza, were 
killed, performing prodigies of valour. Many were the individual acts 
of courage and devotion recorded on that eventful day The behaviour 
of the Mcers’ troops, however, as a body, was far from correct. So 
evidently thought Moobaruk and Zungee, who, for a long time, would 
not suffer the boatmen to cross and receive the fugitives, and them¬ 
selves, standing in safely on the bank at Roree, remained deaf to the 
cries of their defeated soldiery. 

The victory of the Shah created a great sensation in the country. 
Negociations were renewed: the Peers Nizam-ood-deen and Fida 
Mohya-deen were this time the nominees on the part of the Mcers. 
Rs. 4,00,000 and 000 camels were produced and paid over, and 
Re. 50,000 was allotted for the officers of the state. Bahadoor Khan 
Khokur was instructed to attend the Shah with 100 men. 

In July 1832, the expected grand collision took place at Kandabar, 
and the thrice defeated ex-monarch retreated from before the victorious 
Dost Mahomed and his brethren; all of whom seemed to rise simul¬ 
taneously upon hearing the result of an evidently insipid, though 
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decisive baitle, llurtylug through Khelat and Gundava, in dread of 
Sikhii and Beloochees, as well as of his own countrymen, he found hia 
way back to Rojahn, on the Sind frontier. Fortune had hardly been 
inconstant, for she had during a con-jecutive period of twenty years 
seldom favoured his aspirations. She was somewhat sterner than 
of wont, and that was all. Not only were his present prospects of 
dominion blighted, but Sumundur Khan, the best of his warriors, and the 
flower of his army, was lost to him for future undertakings. This 
usually bold man had not added much to his reputation at Kandahar, 
and his death in Seewee deprived him of actpiiring new laurels. 

Takce Shah was Governor of Shikarpoor when the fugitives reached 
the neighbourhood of the city. On thi.s oeca.sion there was no ceremo¬ 
nious Istikbal, or welcome of any kind to greet the royal intruder. 
Kazim Shah’s death on the battle-field was loo recent aU occurrence for 
its remembrance to have become extinct in the brother’s heart. A fire of 
revenge was burning there, the influence of which was dangerous to 
him whose ambition had been the cause of its existence. It was a 
thought of chastisement, of retaliation, that now usurped the place 
of projected ceremony and civility. 

There were many Afghans nominally in the king’s pay, who were 
in want of money and food for ordinary .'•ubsistcnce. Such as were 
found lurking about the city were fitting creatures for the governor’s 
ends. With the aid of a little tact and diplomacy, he a-scmblcd a 
body of these wanderer-', and sallied forUi to Jaghnn, a neighbouring 
village, where he expected to meet his victim ; but it was too late—he 
had left for Larkhana. Strange to say, that Ismael Shah (Mookhtiar- 
kar of that district), the father, and Ibrahim, the brother, of Syud Takee 
Shah, did not appear to nurture a similar degree of animosity. Ibra¬ 
him, indeed, ministered to the king’s wants, and enabled him to reach 
Hyderabad. 

His treatment by the Meers on this occasion would hardly be relevant 
to the subject. Without discussing it minutely, we may add, that 
although arriving almost unnoticed at the landing-place in a common 
boat, he obtained money at their hand-', enough to enable him to return 
to Loodiana. It is said that ho asked for Bukkur and Shikarpoor, and 
received an evasive, but not discouraging reply. The one grand desire 
of the ever feeble chiefs was to witness his departure; and they were 
not particular what was the burthen of the song, or what the character 
of the winds, that accompanied him up the Indus. Those who have 
read Dr. Burnes’s narrative may remember, that the Shah had demanded 
restoration of the Shikarpoor district in 1827 : Kurum and Moorad Ali bad 
then rejected the demand, notwithstanding the presents and threats 
with which it is supported. 
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It is recorded in our own Political Department, that after the defeat of 
the Ameers at Rorec, not only were the lakhs of rupees paid over, but 
an agreement was entered into by the vanquished to farm their Shikar- 
poor territory for a fixed annual sum; for the due performance of which, 
as well as for supplying an auxiliary force, hostages (probably Bahadoor 
Khan and his band) were taken. The stealthy visit to Hyderabad may 
have been by way of memento upon this point, or to try the temper of 
the petty court under altered circumsttince«i. At all events, recent 
history does not show that any such contract as that implied was ever 
exacted in legal form. 

This is one of many similar passages in the history of Shah Soojah- 
ool-Moolk with the Sindee‘'. That he considered this people in the 
light of subjects on the west bank of the Indus, may be a.scertaincd by 
his Sunud's to certain Jageerdars or Pulladars, confirming to them lands 
in the Moghulee disfdct. But the whole thing was a mistake ; these 
place.s had no connection whatever with the tribute to Nadir Bhah, and 
Bhikarpoor less so than all. H’liat monarch had bestowed it as a free 
gift upon the Daoodpolras when burdening Sind with an impost. If 
Persia aiterwards turned out the Daoodpotras, and the Afghans turned 
out the Persians, the sequel was possession by the Meers—much in 
the same way that Bukkur had been before captured with the sword 
by Rooslum. If it was urged that the Meer® only held the city by 
sufferance, then the Afghans should have turned llnun out when they 
became refractory; if upon payment of tribute, there should be elbmc 
bond of agreement to produce. 

The levies of Shah Boojah were those of an advimturcr, with no sure 
title, who, presuming upon the weakness of the Ameers, endeavoured 
to persuade them that he was the paramount power they .strove to 
foresee. His alleged release to Meer Moorad Ali for Sind and Shikar- 
poor, dated 1795,^ is an inexplicable document, for neither the town 
nor district of Bhikarpoor were vacated by the Afghans for many years 
after that date ; nor had Shah Soojah-o61-Moolk assumed then even the 
semblance of sovereignty. If the Shah wrote it at all, it must have 
been on the 7th Mohurura a. u. 1249—not 1209— (a. d. 27th May 1833), 
when preparing at Shikarpoor for his ill-fated expedition of the follow¬ 
ing year. The next release to Meets Noor Mahomed and Nuseer must 
have been sent by way of assurance to them on the death of their father 
in October. The tribute that he contrived to exact in later years (or 
during the present century), on the score of old established demands 
upon the country, was raised in the city, because it was conceived that 
there was the mart of monied men, and the position was good, geographi* 


* Correspondence relative to Sind, page 6h, No. 46. 
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rally, for an army marching into Khorasan. The conduct of the 
Ameers themselves shows that they were somewhat inclined to help 
him, as a speculation likely to be profitable in the end—^not to acknow¬ 
ledge him as a liege lord. 

It would be foreign to the objects of this Memoir to broach the merits 
of the British occupation at Shikarpoor. All has not yet been said that 
is to be said on that point; but the question belongs to that of our 
general policy with regard to Hind, rather than to a local discussion. 
It is enough to give an outline of the leading facts. 

In 1H39, when the executives of the tripartite treaty had assumed the 
form of moving columns of armies, Shikarpoor was found to constitute 
a dc.sirable military rendezvous. In 1842, when Sir Charles Napier 
first arrived in Sind, he described vividly the advantages of its possession 
by the dominant Indian power. The conquest of Sind in 1813 placed 
it, with the district around, entirely at the disposal of the British 
Government. A Collector and Magistrate wa.s appointed. 

In course of time, many changes had taken place in the city : vexa¬ 
tious and burtheusorac taxes were removed, and the people looked on 
with the most stolid apathy. An Act for the improvement of towns, 
involving the most trivial of contributions, turned the indiflcreuce into 
open complaint. These were the Hindoos. The Musulmanis abeingof 
a different genus : so long as he has sufficient for his own enjoyments, 
he will not grudge the legal demands of authority; if he is poor, as 
mosf of hi.s creed in Sind, he will at least not exhibit the ignorant 
obstinacy of the Bunnia in this respect. In other matters, the Hindoos 
proved thcm'sclvc.s capable and worthy members of the community. 

Upon the whole, both classes may be said to have been as loyal and 
reasonable subjects of the English Hirkar as circumstances could have 
warranted an observer to anticipate. In return for their obedience, they 
gained a court of justice, the best of endeavours to alleviate revenue 
exactions, safe transit, and a protected frontier. The incalculable 
benefits of the last achievement, secured by ability, energy, and 
perseverance, remain yet to be duly appreciated. 

That education has made slow progre.ss in the British capital of 
Upper Sind for the ten years succeeding the conquest is not so much to 
be charged to Government measures as abstract philanthropists might 
assume. Where schools are in no wise, and have never been, public 
insitutions, it would at least be impolitic to exercise too early an 
intenference with the method of instruction to which time and custom 
hava given sanction. Perhaps the return of these establishments (most, 
liQWever, do not deserve the name) furnished by the Collector in 1852 
not differ much from what would have been obtained had a 
aimilar document been needed under the Meers or Afghans. In it arc 



i[ogi«tbrcd 21 Persian and 11 Sindee schools j the first impiying those in 
'which Persian and Arabic arc taught, aujci nuinberuig 2ol male pupils ; 
. and the second being for more national objcfts, numbering 662 male, 
ttnd .46 female pupils. We must take this to be rather the highest 
figure attained than an average account, for many of the places of* 
' instruction entered in the list arc such Us hardly to be identified by a 
«' casual visitor. The Mahomedan &choolin<istcr‘', who assembled j^t a 
kind of review in l‘^fi3, may be said to have promis('(l more by their 
Vppardnt decline than any other fealnre. They looked for the most part 
fndnoHG and expended teachers, and not a few were living ruins*of 
tolerably ancient dale. 

'' The schoolmaster in Sind wa- evidenlly an object of Khyrat; that is to 
say, his.raalntenanqe, like that of a mosque or sepulchre, was eons>dered 
.a good and pious deed ; and the conliibuljon of a siu<len1, and u few 
copper coins monthly, gave llic rontiibutor a kind of claim over tltc 
receiver, as though the INloollim were a juivale ‘■peculation or company, 
and hjs patron a director. Such was the value of eduealion under 
Moslem sway Had the great Akbai but added to his many systems 
one for the due training of his jonthful subj«*ets, he would have been 
a much belter manarch; and hi^ examjile must have had a salutary 
elleet upon the eondnel of his sue cessors. Tlie peiiod, however, it. now 
approaching for action: aequainlanee with their rulers has rijiened the 
condition ol the people* for sensible instruc tion, and much will doubtless 
have been achieved ere loni| in the good and plulanthrojiie oanse. * 

A census of the inhabitants, and iclurn of their respective occupations, 
taken during the current year (IM.Id), have been added, with other local 
information, to this Memoir (Apjieiidix C), These statistics art sup¬ 
plied from the Official Reports ol tin* C’ollcieloiatc*, and their valne needs 
iio eominent. When Sir Alexander TJunies reported, in 1S37, that the 
number of inhabitants exec'cded 30,000 souls, the slatoment rendered at 
the present daj might Jiave equally well applied to that peiiod. Full 
seventeen years seemed to have pas'^d witlioiii any perceptible 
change in this ref.])eet The fact spcaln volumes for a city of many 
revolutions. , 


The Jageerdars and Natives of influence m Shikarpoor are diilerent 
from the Beloocli (Jhiefs of Hyderabad. The latter derived their lands 
from the Belooth Ameers as commutation for pay, for grain, or*both 
combined, which allowances were Originally granted for military 
service. < Where the original grants were ol landed estates, they were 
usua^y to Relatives, or heads of tiibes^ whose allegiance was important 
Thfc former, on the other hand, were mostly grantees of the Afghan 
kiqga. They h^d followed -the train of an Afghan army or Kafila, h,ad 
found their way to Sind, and applied themselves to cultivation Some 
* Gs 
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woro men of note, as Peers and Mukhdooms; others as office-bearers; 
others, again, as members of a noble family. Their 'efforts were 
encouraged, they became owners of the soil, and received in some cases 
Puttas, or permanent leases, in some Sunuds for the revenues, whole or 
in part. Those who got the Puttas were known as Puttadars; and 
although, in the benefits derived, the difference between Hhem and 
revenue Jageordarsis but nominal, the Putta does not seem to have been 
given feo much to religious ieach«‘rs as to Puthans of an opposite class. 
In late years, all have bt‘( n in tin* habif of considering themselves under 
thi^ head, and endeavouring to bring Government to the same view. 
The impression that to be a Puttadar would ensure perpetuity, and non- 
interforeneo in the event of lapse among shareholders, has evidently 
been tho eausc. 

A few individuals may be cited ; Abdoolla Khan Barukzaye, Peer 
Nizara-ood-deen Sirhindec, Ali Murdan Abra, Fukhr-ood-dcenOollawce, 
AlifKhan Talireen, and Mukhdoom Mahomed A kil, hold more or less 
alienations of (iovernmenl land and revenue, which, though trilling 
compared to the large Hyderabad Jagccr's, give them comparative 
importance in the upper districts of Sind. But these men (and by the 
examples a class is intended) have far more claim to distinct notice 
than the ordinary Belooeh Chiefs of Wichola and Lar. There is not 
that sameness ot sentiment and indiffereni e to all but self found on 
intercourse with them, so jialpable, and almost painful, in the Talpoor 
and the Murree, the Lughavec and the Nizamance. Not only have 
they a page of history to show as an inlrofluclion, but they themselves 
furni^ih worthy living illustration^ of tho page. Few are the Belooeh 
nobles who can aspire to do more than represent the lifeless portrait; 
and even in that respect the reader would be often disappointed. 
Let us briefly analyze our nominees, taken almost at random amid 
a crowd. 

Abdoolla Khan, son of the late Jooma Khan, who, it may be remem¬ 
bered, played a part in the cession of Shikavpoor alieady described, is a 
man of some standing and illllnenee, said to be related on the father’s 
side to the Chief of Kabool. He is a landowner, and holds, moreover^ 
three-eighths of the Government revenues of a small district near the city. 
His personal attention has evidently been much given to the improve¬ 
ment of his estate, and his name will be Jong associated with that of the 
village in wliich he resides, the prosperous and busy Gurhee Yaseen. 
He is a man of singularly quiet demeanour and address, tall and bulky 
ittrf»j^crson, and would appear to have been designed for an honest 
farfiier, if some unaccountable freak of natuic had not thrown a sinister 
^caning into the picture. His sons and nephews are^by no means 
promising, unless an inordinate smartness in acquiring lacre be held a 
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worthy quality for cla‘4<!ification under that bond. It is doubtful upon 
whom of the family to fix the fault, but a degree of overreaching and 
onscrupulousness has become apparent in their dealings with less wealthy 
neighbours, which is far from conducive to the perj)etuity of an honor¬ 
able name. The Deputy Magistrate’s Court has been often the scene of 
btigation for this branch of Barukzayes, and they are con'spicuous in 
its records both in the chaiaclers of plaintiff and defendant Abdoolla 
KhUn himself will be the sufferer, if he docs not keep his liotise in better 
order; and many who know him would lament the downfall of one, 
whose respectability cr-t could not fail to give him the title of an Afghan 
^getitleiuan amoUg the BiiU<>h icsidcnts of Shikaipoor. 

Nizara-ood-deen, Peer of Siihind, is not so distinguished as his late 
brother, Fida Mohya-deen; but lus talents and reputation entitle him 
to particular notice among the residents of the city, and Jageerdars of 
the district A little, inteljigcni old man—his one eye, his long white 
beaVd, his snulF-box and stall, arc his outward pcisonal characteristics. 
A keen perception of men and manners; a power of repartee ; a poetic 
fancy; a logical method of deduction ; and very considerable acquaint¬ 
ance with Mahomedan learning and lore, arc the mental qualities and 
attainments whicli have given him distinction as one of the alumni or 
Oolema of the land. His enemies may call him extravagant and 
licentious ; but the credit of a holy Peer is so dependent upon outlay, 
that we cannot judge of these things upon the acknowledged rule at 
home Nor is the taking to himself a young wife in his advanced age 
unwarranted by illustrious examples of old; it is a strictly patriarchal 
act, and the lady’s family feel honoured at the alliance. What there is 
of sacrifice therein must be weighed by the custom^ of the people, and 
not by a code of strangers. Nizara-ood-docn a«d his late brother have 
laid claim to an Arab descent. In the early ages of Islam, fheit 
ancestor, Furookh Shah, is said to have made many conveits to the new 
religion. He resided in Kabool, his descendants in Sirhind, whither the 
family at one time migrated. The Delhi Kings were among the dis¬ 
ciples of these holy men. Ahmed Shah Doorance reinstalled thorn 
in Kabool ; bqt the present^ Peer’s immediate ancestor remained at 
Peehawur, from u Inch place^his father, Goolam Mohya-deen, came to 
Sind iA 1790, during the supremacy of the Kulhoras. The treatment ^ 
^ of the Iqsl-namod and his sons, by the Ameers, was of so liberal a 
naOrre, that the land became that of tbcir adoption. At the conquest, 
Fida Mohya-deen and Nizam-ood-deen survived, and received some 
. fiyc or six^ Jageors, of which they were found in possession. They 
Comprise both land and shares in Government revenue. Fida Mohya- 
deen died in 1853> but a rc-grant has been made in favour of his eon,. 
Mahomed Ashiuff, of whom there is but little to record. 
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All Aturdan Abra, son of tlic influonlinl Jnlal KhaA, W the head of a 
i.irgo and ancient tribe, giving the dislinguishing^amc to on^'.of the 
two Nowhhem di««lricts. They an* said m have come originally from 
i5hooj; but the a‘<*-eition lltal they are a pure Sindec race, supported, 
moreover, by innumerable song', and tradition*-, seems to be at variance 
with thi*- slatemcnl. Their reputation surpasses that of all the ^neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, in local history and rom lotc. ‘ 

Meer Kiikhr-iKid-decn Oolaweo i*. a Native gonlleraan of high attain¬ 
ments, polished manners, and address; grandson of Hajee' Fiikccr 
Oollali, whose nime has been given to more than one religious edifice 
at Sliikarpoor. This II ijec is honorably mentioned in the Tohfut-ool- 
Kirain ; ahd tlie Nunuds of the Afgh.m Kings on his own account, and 
again in favour of his numerous family, show the interest taken by the 
eonrl of Kandahar in sreiiring lo him his possession-, and entailing 
them to hi*- descendants I'bikhr-ood-deen was formerly VuKeel to His 
nighne**!' Med Ali Mciorid; Ins ri’mo\al from tliis appointment has left 
Iiini without .■•[)(*( ifie employ. lJul lie is ,i physician, fond of literature 
and science, and has acfjuiied a ‘■ufficii'nl knowledge of English to 
enable him to prosecute Jiis studies in that tongue witliout the constant 
presence of a teacher. He is not a man to remain idle, or without an 
object. Although he speaks of Hiiidoc>stau in connection with his 
family destenh lus dress and ]>er''onal apiiearancc give a fine specimen, 
decidedly Afglian in chiracler ll< liolds in Jageer ecitain defined 
.shares of (}«>vernmenl revenue 

Alii Kliaii liahadoov is a landowner in the vicinity of yiiikarpoor 
city, whose rcjiutation has r.ithcr bci a that of the sword than reaping- 
hook. Son of Nuwab Khan, inhabitant of the village of Zerkhail, of thci 
'I’ahreen divisiou of Afghans, he did good scivice with llie British 
troops, l)oih bolcue and after the c'onqm si, and was employed under 
Lieutenant Amiel so far back as 1S.]M. In IS 1.3, and -ubseqnently, his 
brave and nselnl olforts have been highly eslolled. He received asworcl 
of honotir from (iovernmi'ot, anti the title ofll.iliadoor from the OJovornor 
(Ic'ncral of India Jb'was forineily Native Adpitanl of Police, but Ls 
now unemployed. The f'ouit of Lirretors have sanctioned bis holding 
land on a rent-free tenure u]) to the value of Rs. 1,000 per annum ; and 
he 1 ’ccjvcs credit for that amount in the accounts with (lo\crnment, on 
the Zemindaree produce of hi- estate of Zcrkhail. 

'riie title of Mukhdoora sijrnitics a master or teacher in religion. 
Mahomed Akil and his direct ancestors have been men of eminence, 
pietj, and erudition, and have been highly esteemed by the Afghan 
Kifiga. Tlu'y have held shares of revenue under the Talpoors for many 
years, and the remissions and favourable terms granted them by the 
l)oorance court date fiom the reign of the first luoiiuicli, Ahmed li^hali 
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*W!rtn'8liah Soojah paid hia untiuncfy visit to Shikarpotor in 183*1, he 
,tjld not forgcUO Ica^c a mcraenfo .of his implied sovereignty on the west 
Wrik df the Indus, in the sha^ of a roj^l Sunud for Mukhdoom Abdooi 
^halik, who then wore the Inrhatf of family sifi)remaey. • Abdoul Khalik 
died in 1852, aftd was succeeded hi the turban by Mahomed Akil. The 
.presen! incumbent is a man of superior scholastic attainmehts, whose 
intellect must soar succe‘i'-fully, if unfettered by prejudice. 

Among the more resjipctable and wealthy Bunnias who inhabit 
8hikarpoor at the present day, lialf a dozen may be named as meriting 
notice. Others, though c<j.uallv (•''teemed, are not included, to avoid 
prolixity. S('ths .luvut Sing, Ram Dass, Dvvarka Da'«s, Chuman Dass, 
and Duya Ram, Lohanas, and Narayun Pass, Bhatia, are old-standing 
actpiaintanees of the British Sirkar, in the person of its representatives 
at the capital of Upper Sind. To sec and hear Ihc'.e individuals* to 
advantage, we should allow them their prejudices in niiuutiiu in private 
life, and talk to them on general subjects of commcrec and policy. 
Juyul Sing looks .and moves tlu' aristocratic banker and merchant (»very 
inch, and his language does not belie his appearance and * b^*aring. 
Affable, obliging, and intelligent, a stranger might wonder to find stich 
a man jierraanenlly located on the borders of a desert. Yet, with all 
this, he is n#l the Juyut Sing of former days, when his partner Chutur 
Mull and he were revealed to the world by Burnes, as amid the most 
opulent merchants of Shikarpoor. llis feud with his old comrade is 
bitter and undying, and the di''Scn‘*ion bids fair to sap the foundation 
of llicir joint establishment. When plaintifik ajijiear in court, and sue 
the firm, there is no combined responsive argument to check the adyor- 
sary. When the firm sue a debtor, the latter fakes refuge in the wont 
of unaniinily exhibited upon the plaint, and contrives to find ?in exit 
in a nonsuit or dismissal. 'I’o trace this calamity to its source would 
be no grateful task ; for we read upon the outward aspect, that such a 
slate of things did not exist under bygone governments. It is no new 
discovery to find internal commotion arise among individuals in a 
household, on the introduction of an unusual parental solicitude for the 
general welfare. , 

Ram Dass, Koonbatee, is a portly, stalwart personage, with whom it 
requires to seek some prolonged acquaintance, before forming a judg¬ 
ment on the character of this very useful, shrewd Saliookar. * , 

Dwarka Dass has the reputation of great wealth. Chuman Dass is a 
worthy, logical, prosy member of the Punchayet, provoking^ from his * 
,didactic method of arriving at a conclusion ; and Duya Ram, the Pun- 
jaubce, is one of that happy class of men, whom to see is suiiicient to 
consider respectable. The short, rotund figure, extremely wlujp hair 
and turban of the latter, arc in perfect unison with bis courtly, agreeable 
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address Narayun Dass i& a ifich, spectilaling Bnnnia, Q,onslantly in 
tonirnnnication with the authorities in the matter of advances and 
contracts for rcvenncj or olljor public matters. 

In closing the present Mcmoii, the occasion would appear fitting to 
remark upon the advantages which may be derived from communicat¬ 
ing with the more inteihgcnl of these Shikarpoor Sahookars, on the 
results of tin ir commercial experience They \isit countries, and keep 
up acquaintance with curnnl politic il occurrences which arc but very 
partially known to their rulers Thv j have certain souices of infoima- 
tion, to which olhcis cannot possibly liavc access Sliri wd, observing, 
entcrpiising men return constantly to the city of their birth, from long 
residence in feJamarlvand, Bokhaia, Herat, and many other equally 
important places On then anival, they arc capable of alToiding 
valuable information, wholly independent of then jirivale commercial 
dealings; and the he ids of houses who receive these, their agents, 
would willingly communicate then unprofessional gleanings to others, 
if they knew to whom, and to whit extent It is not that many events 
of political interest are not now made public by this means; but were 
a system established, and encouragement given to the system, it is 
deferentially submitted, that much would be brought to light for the 
advantage of Government, both as regards science and pftitics, which 
is now hidden in a sealed book 

To prove the truth of lias supposition, the communications of Jiiyut 
Sing, recorded m tlic end of lS4d, regarding movemenlH at Kandahar, 
and the willingness which he and others have evinced, and continue to 
cvpice, to supply all pailiculars of intelligence fiom that quailcr, may 
be held bulhciciit evidence 
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MEMORANDUM WITU REFERENCE TO THE 
GENEALOGICAL TREE. 


I—II. Jam Chenna ; AIahomi-d. —I ha\e followed Captain MacMurdo in 
doubtful points, because his Memoir of the Kullioras is geiieially so much more 
sensibly accurate than the other authorities whitli I have been enabled to consult on 
this subject. But I hold it doubtful whe thei the Tohfut-ool-Kirain, from which bis 
information is chiefly drawn, is speaking of Jhuni.i or Mahomed (I. or II.), in describing 
the happy man who had twelve wnes of whom at least se\cu arc shown to be the 
daughters (rcspecthelj) of seicn Hands, who proceeded to Mooltan in the days of 
Nasir-ooJ-dccn Kubaehu. That pnuce, I'enshta says, leigucd in Sind from about 
1201 to 1226 , and my own inclniatiou would lead me to correct the chronology of tho 
foiogoing table, by commencing with a. d. 1220 for Jain ( henna, substituting 1240 for 
1201 (Captain MacMiirdo’s date), for his su(ii«>sor, and so on up to Adam Shah,*or 
l.'i75 ; allowing le^s for each generation than heie supposed. Lashar, the founder of 
the Lasharee Beloochces, is also mentioned as a brother of Daood (No. IV.). 

III. Ibrahim. —According to Sbahamut \h, there should be a Kulhora Khan, in 
lieu of Ibrahim, here, ninth in descent from whom is Adum Shah. But the intelligent 
historian of the Daoodpotrns and Sikhs has not studied chronology so well as English, 
and I will explain my reason fur descitmg his condustuns , winch haie, to say truth, 
however, been useful in many other peunta. It is this : he makts Adam Shah flourish 
in 147a, and Chenna Khan, liis aucislor of ten whole giaerations before (whom we 
now discover in the begiuniiig of the twdfth century), is made to pay his respects 
personally to Shah/ada Moorad, graudson of the great Akbar, who died in 1604 ! This 
is reversing the gencially leceived oidti of thiiigb with a vengeance. For mueh the 
same cause, we will have nothing to say to Ahmed VI. of Egypt, whom the same 
annalist brings to Sind to fatliei the Baoodpolras. 

XXIX. ( 6 ) Amr Kuan —This chief, and Men .lam Ninda Talpoor, were 
hostages at the Persian court, as well as the otliei two sons of Noor Mahomed, 
mentioned in the body of the Mcmoii. Atar Khan, however, did not accompany his 
brothers on the retiini of Nadir, but was sent (o the camp of Siidar Tamasp, when 
the latter appeared on the Smd frontier, to demand satisfaction for certain outrages 
committed against the authority of his royal master. 

XXIX. (c) Goolam Shah. —Perhaps the greatest of the Kulhoras , but the 

position is too doubtful to give h^ othec than a small niche m the Oriental statue 

8 # ’ 
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gallery. The value set upon more wealth hy this prince was enough to lower him in 
the opinions of more enlightened and civilized courts than that of Sind. It is related 
in a small volume, entitled the “ Tareckhc Belooch,” that an Afghan horse-dealer 
once asked him Its. 60,000 ns the piiec of a single horse, and that the Kulhora 
actually paid the amount from his treasury, for no other motive than lest a refusal 
should detract fiom his sovereign character. Were such a line of policy common to 
European States, the rojal arms above a shop door would be rather indicative of 
capital than craft. 

XXIX. (/) SvDiK Ali.—T he merely nominal reign of a puppet. The particulars 
of the transfer of the Sind government from tlie Kuliiora to the Taljroor arc too well 
known to be here detailed. Moreover, Shikarpoui could have been but little affected 
by tlie cliauge, as it was, at the time, undci Afghan rule. 
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mod and just man, 
clever, and prudent, 
beha\ed well to the 
people and Sahookan 
of Sliikarpoor 

lever and intelligent, 
a man of standmg 
and respectabilitv 
The Oolema were his 
friends 

benevolent and just 
man, skilled m Ian 

erj coietons, and 
seA ere The Kan¬ 
dahar Chief impri¬ 
soned him to obtain 
some monies, nhich 
he refused to give up. 
At length tliey killed 
him nith a battle-axe. 
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APPENDIX 0. 


FORM No. II. 


Abstract of the Cenavs Rclurm of Upper Hind, Hhikarpoor Collecioralej 
taken on the 20^/i of March 1854. 


SIIIKARPOOR TOWN. 


Public buildings, Mu&jicls, &c... 3*10 

Wells of pukka bricks. iJ7 

Homes: 

Reed huts, m<at sheds, &c . 1,233 

Kucha bricks . 2,4£)S 

Pukka bricks.•. 4 

Two or more stories . 

Occupation of llovseholders; 

Cultivators. 3fi0 

Carpenters. l.'U 

Potters. 27 

Traders . 75 

Others. 4,629 


Total . 5,222 

Occupation of Versons who arc not Householdns, hut live in the iMises of others : 


Cultivators. H97 

Servan<.s. 403 

Barbers . t<2 

Sepoys. 112 

Others. 24,299 


Belooeh Mahomedans: 

Children. 

Persons of full age.. 
Old persons .. 


’Casths and Rdlioions. 


Total. 25,793 


Moles. Females. 
2,004 1,791 
3,346 3,222 
261 305 


# 


Carried over,,. 5,611 5,318 
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Sheikh Mah<meda7is : Brought otcr... 5,611 5,318 

Children. 28 29 

iPcrsons of full age. 30 33 

Old persons . 2 20 

Koreisli MahomeJans: 

Children. 53 61 

Persons of full age. 91 01 

Old persons . 13 19 

Jiunnin Hindoos : 

Children. 3,S13 3,226 

Persons of full age. 5,585 6,06/ 

Old persons . 251 668 

Total, Castes and lleligions .- — • - 31,015 

Agricultural Implements . 313 

Cattle : * 

Camels. 46 

Horses. 396 

Cons and o\en . 1,600 

BulFaloes. 544 

Sheep. 116 

Goats. 1,121 

Donkej s and mules. 337 

Other cattle.■.. 4 


FORM No. m. 

Abstract of Orntpalums, sfiowins?’ the Number of Castes by lohich each 
Ocvnpatum is followed, in the Town of Shi/carpoor. 

< Syuds and Koreish. 3 

Cultivators.\ Musnlmans. 1,110 

V Hindoos. 144 

- 1,257 

f Syuds and Koreish. 52 

Beggars .,.. < Musulinans. 132 

^Hindoos. 311 

» - 525 

rMusulmans. 725 

.JshlhV:;;;::::;':;;;;:;;;:;::;:;::: I 

V Hindoos. 912 

-— 1,645 


Carried over... 3,427 
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Herdsmen .Musulmans. 

Hontmcn. Ditto . 

Fishermen . Ditto . 

Dyers.. 

Hindoos. 

t Hindoos. 

Scholars .) Syiids and Koreish 

i Sheikljs . 

^Musulmans. 

f Musulmans. 

Tailors.< Sheikhs. 

V Hindoos. 


‘Woodcutters 
Carpenters . 


Sepoys 


. Musulmans 
y Di^to 
<, Hindoos .. 


i 


Syuds... 
Sheikhs .., 
Hindoos.. 
Musulmans 


Barbers . 

Shoemakers..., 

Musicians. 

Cotton Spinners 
Potters. 

Weavers. 


.. Musulmans . 
,. Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
^ Ditto 
( Syuds. 


Merchants 


f Syuds and Koreish 

I IHusulinans. 

V Hindoos. 


Goldsmiths, 


Goldsmiths. 

,. .. Sheikhs ... 
V. Hindoos ... 

Bricklayers. 

Blacksmiths. 

. Ditto 

PucKees . 

. Ditto 

Butchers. 

Oilmen. 

...... Ditto 

. 

( Ditto 


iSheikhs ... 


Brought over... 3,427* 

. 20 

. 10 

. 50 


92 

15 


1,0.00 

12 

3 

357 


173 

1 


• • 

237 

11 


4 

r, 

15 

lOG 


• • 

537 

2 


3 

69 

91 


2 

1 

203 


3 ^ 



107 


1,462 


176 

73 


248 


130 

101 

370 

27 

100 

59 


.'139 


163 


206 

93 

98 

2 

5a 

26 


Carried over,.. 


207 7,545 
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Brought over... 207 

Sonnlt.. « 

C Hindoos.. 203 


Camel Herdsmen.Musnlmans. 

8h.,k»F«r.. t Hindoo. 

t Musulma 


Musulmans. 

Fishmongers .Musulmans 

f Ditto 


Braziers 


Soap-makers 


I Hindoos .. 


.Musulmans. 

f Ditto . 

Teachers.< Hindoos .,. 

( Syuds and Korcisli.. 


Sweepers.Musulmans 

Milkmen.Hindoos .. 

Farriers.Musulmans 

Washermen. Ditto 

Native Doctors.. Hindoos .. 

String-makers.Musulmans 

Comb-makers. Ditto 

Law Officers (Kazecs) .. Ditto 

Agents CDulals).Hindoos . 

Confectioners. Ditto .. 

.Musulmans 

( Ditto 
C. Hindoos .. 


Silver Sifters 
Joiners.. . 


Paper-makers . 


Millers. 


5 Musulmans.. 
( Syuds . 


( Hindoos ... 
C Musulmans 


Daneing Girls .Musulmans. 

Shepherds . Ditto 

C Ditto 

.1 Syuds. 


Bakers, 


SpiiluerB 


C Musulmans 


Pundits.Hindoos. 

Vukpels (Pleaders). Ditto . 


1,934 

17 


22 


31 

12 

15 


3 

I 


92 

5 


82 

59 


6 

5 


49 


(Hindoos. 100 


33 


7,545 

413 

17 


1,971 

100 


27 

2 


5« 

99 

37 

3 
578 

17 

28 

1 

4 
291 

43 

10 


4 


97 


141 

90 

20 


IK 


149 

4 


Us 


Carried over.,. 


33 11,706 
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Vukeels 




Musulmans. 
Sheikhs ... 


Embroiderers 


Brought orer... 


Mnsnlmans. 
Sheikhs ... 


Dawk Runnets .J Musulraans. 

{ Hindoos... 


33 11.766 
4 


Gosains .Hindoos ... 

_ , . (Musulmans. 

Bmodet-makew.Juindgoa... 


Leather Bag-makers .... Musulmans. . 

Lapidaries . Ditto ....... 

Bookbinders. Ditto . 

Knitters . Ditto . 

Wax-cloth Makers. Ditto . 

Grain Mefisurers.Hindoos. 

Mooftees.Musulmans. 

Peers . Ditto . 

Nccklace-makers.Hindoos. 

Powder Manufacturers ... Musulmans. 

Tape-makers . Ditto . 

Ink-makera. Ditto . 

r Syuds and Korcish 

,, . j 1 Musulmans. 

1 Llindoos. 

V Sheikha. 


-Sheikhs. 


199 

4,61,1 

13,880 

110 


- 18,804 

Totali agreeing with Total of Form No. II ... 3l,01.'> 


FORM No. IV. 

Abstract of Castes^ showing how e ch Caste is occupied^ in the Town oj 

Shikarpoor. 


Syuds and 
Korexbh. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

53 

61 

114 

94 

64 

158 

13 

19 

32 

160 

144 

304 


Cultivators 
Beggars .. 
Labourers.. 
Scholars .. 


Carried over,. 
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SlIBIEHS. 

Males. 

<9 

Total. 

Children . 

28 

20 

57 

Full Age. 

30 

3.1 

63 

Old Persons... 

2 

20 

22 

Total.. 

60 

82 

112 


MUBOI.MAN8. 

Males. 

ii 

V 

rs 

e 

Total. 

Children ... 

2004 

1791 

3795 

Full Age . 

3346 

3222 

6.568 

Old Persons, 

261 

30.J 

566 

Total . 

5611 

.iJIS 

10929 


f 


Brouglit orer.. 

Servants .... 

Teaqlters. 

Paper-makers. 

Bakers.. 

Unocjcupied.. 

Labourers. 

Scholars . 

Tailors. 

Sepoys . 

Goldsmiths. 

Servants . 

Vukeels. 

Embroiderers . 

Unoccupied.,. 

Cultivators . 

Beggars . 

Labourers . 

Ilerdstnoii. 

Boatmen . 

Fishermen . 

Dyers . 

Scholais. 

Tailors. 

Woodcutters .. .. 

Carpenters. 

Barbers. 

Shoemakers . 

JVlusicians . 

Cotton Cleaners. 

Cutlers. 

Sepojs . 

Weavers . 

Merchants . 

Goldsmiths. 

Bricklayers.. 

Blacksmiths. 

Piiggees . 

Butchers. 

Painters . 

Oilmen.t . 

Servants . 

Camel Herdsmen.... 

Shopkeepers.. 


11 

3 

15 

5 

5 

199 


7 

3 

1 


304 


1 

6 

1 

8 

110 


1,110 

132 

752 

20 

10 

50 

92 
357 
173 

73 

237 

104 

370 

27 

100 

59 

106 

537 

69 

2 

93 
98 

2 

55 

26 

20 

201 

17 

17 


142 


earned ovor.. 4,909 446 
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Hindoos. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

total. 

Children .. 

3843 

3226 

7069 

Full Age .. 

558j 

6067 

11652 

Old Personp. 

251 

668 

919 

Total.. 

♦ nf. 

9679 

9961 

19640 




Brought orer. . 

4,909 446 

Fishmongers . 

100 

Braziers . 

5 

Soap-makers . 

2 

Teachers . 

31 

Sweepers . 

99 

Farriers . 

3 

'Washermen . 

578 

String-makers . 

28 

Law Officers (Kazecs) . 

4 

Silver Sifters . 

16 

Joiners . 

3 

Paper-makers. 

92 

Millers. 

59 

Dancing Girls. 

90 

Shepherds . 

20 

Bakers . 

6 

Spinners . 

49 

Vukeels (Pleaders) . 

4 

Embroiderers . 

49 

Dawk Banners . 

11 

Bracelet-makers . 

7 

Leather Bag-makers . 

8 

Lapidatios . 

83 

Bookbinders . 

4 

Knitters . 

12 

Wav-cloth Makers . 

16 

Mooftees . 

4 

Powder Manufacturers . 

8 

Tape-makers ... 

. . 2 

Ink-makers . 

7 

Comb-makers . 

' 1 

Peers . 

' - 4 ‘ 

Unoccupied . 

4,615* , 


T— 10,929 

Cultuators . 

' 144 , 

Beggars . 

341 •, 

Labourers . 

885* 

Dyers . 

15 , V 

Scholars . 

1,090 

Tailors. 


Carpenters . 


Sej^oys.. 

* 15 

Merchants . 

91 

Goldsmiths . 

203 

Servants .. 

^203 


Carried over.. 3,000 11.Si'S 
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Brought ov«r . .%000 n,37r> 


Shopkeepera. 1,954 

Braziers . 22 

■’Teachers. 12 

Milkmen. 37 

Nath c Doctors. 17 

Agents (Dulals). 291 

Confectioners. 43 

Joiners. 1 

Millers. R2 

Spinners. 100 

Pundits . 4 

Vukeels (Pleaders). 33 

Dawk Runners . 10 

Gosciiis.. • I O') 

Bracelet-makers. 10 

Giam Moasmers. 8 

Necklace-makers. 31 

Unoccupied. 13,880 

- 19,040 


Total, agreeing with Total of Form No. II... 31,01,'’) 


Rdurn, prepared ht/ the late Dejmtij Collator of Cu'^toms^ showinsc the 
present Important e oj i^flnkatjwor, in if tat ion to the Commene of 
Sind generattp. 

Land Thadr, 1851-.')2. 

The Imports across the land fionticr of Sind amounted, during the year 1851-52, to 


Rupees 23,82,446, as follows :— 

Thiough Shikarpoor Collcctorate.Rs. 10,88,711 

‘ Through Hyderabad ditto . 3,60,426 

Through Kurrachee ditto .. . 8,40,871 

Through Thurr and Parkur ditto . 92,438 


Total.Rs. 23,82,446 

Of which were received— 

'From* Khorasan, and countries to the westward of Sind.Rs. 11,88,211 

From Jeysulmere, and foreign«states on the north and east of Sind... 4,97,4.51 
From foreign states south of Sind ... 1,3.3,921 


From British possessions on the right and left banks of the Indus ... 5,42,863 

Total.Rs. 23,82,446 
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he principal articles importml daring this period were • 

Wool, sheep... .Ks. 6,67,227 

Horses .:. 2,07,600, 

Cotton, raw . 1,46,001 

Ghee. 1,42,490 

Piece Goods, cotton, silk, and woollen . 1,73,010 

Dyes and drugs. 3,62,451 

Grain and seeds . 3,10,868 

Fruit.:. 68,27ft 

Treasure . 7,050 

Other articles . 2,97,458 


Total.Rs. 23,82,446 


The Exports during this year (1851-52) amount to Rs. 17,85,418, as follows :— 

Through Shikarpoor Collectoratc.Rs. 6,36,941 

Through Hyderabad ditto . 3,99,127 

Through Kurrachee ditto . 5,93,897 

Through Thurr and Parkur ditto . 1,5.5,453 


Total.Rs. 17,8.5,418 


Which were distributed as follows :— 

To Khorasan, aud countries west of Sind .Rs. 8,80,912 

To Jeysulmere, and foreign states on the noith and cast of Sind. 4,17,534 

To foreign states south of Sind . 2,61,430 

To British possessions on the right and left banks of the Indus . 2,22,512 


Total.Rs. 17,8.5,118 


The principal articles of this branch of our tiadc were ;— 

Piece Goods, cotton, silk, and woollen ...Rs. 7,29,114 

Metals, raw and niauufactnred . 82,148 

Glain and seeds . 1,78,212 

Ghcc. 2,31,037 

Treasure . 2,61,01.1 

Othoi articles . 3,00,864 


Total.Rs. 17,8.5,418 
































MEMOIR ON THE STUBS OP EOREE AND BUKKUE; 

BY 

CAL’TATN F. Cx. GOLDSMID, 

37TI1 REGT MADRAS N. I 


Submitted to Government in November 1854. 




MEMOIR ON THE SYUDS OF ROREB AND 

BUKKUR. 


No. I of the nn- 
Moved Gcnealo<>ical 
IVce. 


I. —Accohding to tho Tohfut-ool-Kiran, S^ud Arahomcd MaltUyre, 
Rnyiivee, the anceMor of the Synds of Rorec and 
Rnlvkur, was the son t)f Syud IVr.vhoined Hoojah, 
called “ Sullan-ool-Arjfeen.” Bjud Mahomed Soojah 
was an inhabitant ol Alu'^hcd ; from whence he went 

on a priljiTima^e to the two sacred cities. On hi*' way, vjsiting llio 
Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shuliab-ood-deen Sohnrwurdcc,^ he married his 
daughter, and had a son born to him in Mecca, named Mahomed 
Makkyec. After his leliiin to Alnshed, he died, and was buried at 
ihe Mosque of Imam Iluza. 8yud Mahomed Alakkyee came to JIukkur, 
and lived there. lie was buried m the fort of Aruk. 7’ho Syiids of 
finkkur derive their origin fiom him, and he is the fiist who took up his 
abode there. His dcseendanis became men of considerable eminence. 

II. —Syud Bndr-ood-deen, son of Sudr-ood-deen Khut(*t b, may be 
Nos. V. II. of traced in a successive line from Imam All Nukec. Ills 

Tree. descendants became men of celebrity in Rorec. lie 

gave his daughter in mairiagc to Svud .lulal JJokharcc, surnamed 
« The Rcd.”f 

This last-noted occurrence is supposed to have taken place towards 
the close of the seventh century. 

III. —Mcer Abool Ghys was noted among llu* grandees of Bukkur for 
for his counsel and piety (a. d. 800). When the people 
of Meerza l*eer Mahomed, grandson ol the Ameer 

Timour, came to the place, he iiislmade his request to the Prophet, that 
his lespectability should be preserved ; and then proceeded to visit the 


No.XVl.ofTrec. 


* A very noted Musnlman Moorshced, resident of Bagdad, amid n hose discijilcs was Shaikh 
Buba-ood-deen Zukuna of Mooltan. 

t Julal-ood-deen Bokharee, on crossing from fiorce to Mooltan, is said to have had a 
s'iuon, whereby he ascertained the Prophet’s vishcs, that he should man-y two of the daugh¬ 
ters of Syud Budr-ood-deen. The latter, having a conveniently similar vision on his part, 
the matter was soon arranged. The Julolce Fakeers are disciples of tlus mdodramatic person- 
and keep up the uild ntes of tho ordci to the present day. 
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Moerza-f That vaty nighV hapi>aiicil4hat tjbj; Mee»zai.V^8«clrdai%<| 
by his majesty (the Prophet) to trckt hiSiihUdrdb-«wttlu«lraB^ te 4 p^ 9 li,;i, 
and after nine days^ r\rheJV be^ the Synd, an^ived'^ ji^'t^b , 

presence, so soon as the latter^ saw, Uinj/^ he roae jand' embtafe^j? hit» ite 
the most friendly manner, oa^uscd him to si't by his si^ef ai^sTt^a'^ 
drbam. Aftes’vards, on takingt leave, he qQjqjerredr Alore as 

Tpam. , , ‘ V ^ 'V 

‘ IV,^—Slytid «Nasir<ood<-dccn« sohofSynd Nfzam* 09 d;|d'een 
^^0 XV^'afV * ’was'nsttally employed in music,ujsd livbjd in,$(ii^dWf 

* . ‘ -Rl >*®- ^ler his*deatb,4hDy could pot eonyqy, lya* »atnain# 

away, IVom weight. His ^son Rooicn-ood-dcen 

rcuiemberdtl his father’s tastes, and causod^ 3umn}, or clarion/ to^bo 
brought. It was sounded up to Soondra. By the hfoavenljr ^alvei', th^ 
oolfin rose in the air, and no'ode*could reach it, till it attained the place 
of buiial,*where it descended * i, - ^ * 

V. —Sj ud Khan Ruzuvee wa# highly * distinguished * sftnid his 
No. CXXVII. of brotliren; and his son Meer Goojapi Shah Hoortnsa 
(No. CXLVI.) added toj and surpai^scA tbe^rnduenq# 
and eminence of his forefathers. On his death, he was succeeded b^t 
his son Mcdr Mahomed Syud (No. CLXVI,) or Saeed, living in4.7Q7* 4 

♦ VI.-—Sypd “Yacoob Khan Ruzuvee, one^if the lineal descendants of 
4>fo.*CXXXlX. of Syud Meezan’, in the day^ of Alumgecr, attained great 

Tree. - eminence. Ho was Chief of Bttkkur. Ilis son Syud 

^dut ^AIl (Saxlik? No. CLIX.) Khan succeeded to the chiefdom. 
Meat Moortuza, deceased, was one of liis sons ; also Meer Jafpr, enti<t 
tied Yacapb KJian (No. CLXXIX,), wI}o tvas a vory^reat man, and 
kept up the dignity of his ancestry (1767). t * ., » s ^ 

VIT —^Thc same authority states, witji rcfcrcarce to the tv^fp jespective 
locaUtios of Bukkur a.nd,Bukkar, that tliq^ancient natpe of the former, 
wras ‘‘ Parista.’*’ It yras not known in tlm limq of.tha||indoQ.Rai^ j but 
after the dbsertion of Alprc, *tbe iprmer prosperity of^that pla^c xnn^ 
tranaf' ircd thither, and Alore became the snb«titptc for the t<vwn pf 
Bukkor. They say,.that when Syud^Mahorajed Makkyao Uis(iyad thei^ 
it, ^as in the tnorHing.-.(Af-bukr), npo% which’ he ^^aid, J), AJjiah^hna 
ordained ray morhiug in this blessed place^” Afterwa^rds,yhe na.UiP pS ' 
Bukrn became current for that^spol; hy4lo(J)fp®s it changed Jinl^J^ttkfcur,, 
It is also related, thai before thisi ^hen thc^orFants,agl(;^d thptabqvjS* 
njampd Sy«d whirc ^us 'Ubodq Rbc^ld^ fij^edf^Jie »aid, “ )yher^yipU ' 

' •* , . * ’i, I # . * 

* This mint have been on the toarch of Timomr from Samaikan^irte Delm^' n aaid to 

bsve rs&chcd the Incla» on the 7th October 830. The point of croa^;^ ,mey bean^^ed bjr 

his turrting Southward to MootfSMi, lifted gajAitig'die left*besk^ it omat reStcSibSr^i fhaS 

liakkor was aitei wiirds'incladcd tn the Sooblia of Mipoken, uiidtf* Akbar., 

1 tbu3k*tlmt tbhril Nkftm-oo^’ilbtai eon of Na|^H)od-deeB ia ^ ^ 
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k^lUt (/lr*buler) tiAe, fiichaiig® oif 

inAi0 ^0 ^cffd ^ , 

•Vrtjft^^jjikkar |s ^Defr befoagiijg'to 3?ttkkuT, tho residAice of tW 
,VlS(yttd^ t^io^ren *0f 4&dbo ttf* Bor«o» tbe first of wfaoim ^ 9yud Mq0 
' (Uo. €iXXJ!^,)| t^oiTa ytty ditUngiaished man. His poo, Shidi Morfiao,, 
h{td a ohSlUrcmt 'sebo became’largo Zomindar^" Among^ 

'them IN&r All 9be9f ne^od. ili$ nephew was^yud Lootf Ali# alqo 
% Zmmvdalr. 1 Ther^wae, bosid^^ a second Syud Meer from ftiboi^g the 
ir'He^haDpe of r46er Ab 9her, sop*of Shah Murdan; betweea which branch 
*Pund tfio o|hera> (pontent^onsr have eonetantly e^sted- They arc not 
* frhhfdly butintermdrry, and Phare femiiy privileges.'- They aro^ 

Ibiyxiftdbibto two b^de, and ttar^e become very nutmm^tis., (Written in « 
A', n. l?6r)> ' ' 

Tbp ftcdbuiit'glvao of themselves-*dnd Iboir, fbtafathens’by tho* 
Syuds of B<ir'ce, setg forth that their ance«.tor, Synd Mahomed Mnkkycc, 
left the vicinity o£ Maahed and Hoeat in Hijree 6^8 *(a d. IfiGO),* and 
turned hfe hteps towards Sind. This statement folly agrees with die 
documentary evidence produced' A Sunudof the Emperor Shah .fehan 
(a. h. 1047^ A. n J637^ inform^ us that A}lah<ood>decn Khibec had 
bestowed land ki Bukkiii upon the children of the samo Synd. This 
monarch reigned ^om Hjitcc 694 to 7t6 (a. o 1291 to 1316^. The fadt^ 
and period of their emigradoa may bo therefore received*as subetan- 
tlated. It is also prefved, that in the cour‘«e of half a century, more of 
less^ the family of the religions immigrant in Sind were established as 
landholders to some considarable amount It may be igfdrred that they^ 
had been residing In the Count|y» pr under the Pelhr dptninioji, for some* 
'yesys prior to tluj date of grant. ^ * 

'That Mahomed Makkyce, son of (he no less distinguished Syr^ j 
Mahomed Soojah,t was a-, man of some repute, \yhothei pacrend of* 
Secular, may be jreadily aeeorded to the venerating seal of his descend* • 
ants, who c3ttoi him to no small extent in the present era ‘of mattCi^of* 
fact inquiry. The leraa “ Makkyce’^ or of *< Mecca” is Vif itpclf a» ^ 
imposing affix, and to this heist said to have added*^Meer SyiAl,** . 
"Chief aynd, and “ Syud-ool-Momineen,” or Chief of thC Faithful. The * 
isK»mewh*at ambitious title would) doUbUess, hp disputed by oyrtho*'' 
^ox'MosleAis, for its similarity tp tha||p)f the* Khaliph Omar/ wfiosa * 
f.'bQ'ectnal immortality in the' ArahhiiA I^hts would readily dnHht the % 
uymp&tfaied of many gaipirdUaus of a ddferent ur^ed, to prcservt|^lis^ ^ 

■* •^t’eWa ruled by HnlAoo / t * * ' 

IIUh|:*ruIed by Nwir‘Ood*dWI»^ it 
** ^ > *j Tatta ruled liy t^id^whs. 

/1 lisj St tbkl^j^ tbaty4i|diMa ftt Bi|hfciu> 
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dignifies undivided. 'To show cause, however, for Oriental modes of 
address, would be as useless as fo attempt to define their value; so, 
leaving the magnifying purport of the words, it will be satisfactory tcK 
find, in the local designation, a cine to the Syud's native land. It would 
be difficult to name a spot more likely to awaken the veneration of an 
ordinarily devout Musulman than that here indicated. 

But the sweeping invasion of Jenghiz Khan had inflicted a severe 
blow upon the till then flourishing condition of migratory Mahoraodan-* 
ism ; aud judging from contemporary history, and movements of the 
descendants of Hoosiiin and Ilusun for the first few centuries after the 
Prophet’s death, it is not unlikely that the location pf the Syud, or his 
family, at Mushed, had been disturbed by llie .scoffing Tartar conqueror, 
(a. n. 618 to 624, a. d. 1221 to 1226,) whose ravages at Bokhara must have 
caused many of the Mnsulman residents to seek a shelter further south. 
When the Moguls made stables of the libraries, and trampled the leaves 
of inspiration under foot, it was time for the student and the expounder 
to provide Iheinselves with now tenements, and pursue their avocations 
in a new sphere. Prestige and proselytes must be sought for elsewhere. 

Under any circumstances, the ancestor of the Syuds of Roreo 
must have found means to ingratiate himself with the rulers in the land 
of his adoption. Whether he proceeded direct to 8ind, and stopped 
there ; whellier lie loitered on the way at Kandahar, or elsewhere in 
Afghanistan ; or whether lie moved up to the imperial city on arrival, it 
is hard at this remote period to conjecture ; but there were no mean 
inducements fojr men of learniiigin those days to make even Mooltan or 
.Lahore a resting-place in tlicir jiilgrirnage. The period was, moreover, 
one highly favourable to the taste for that quaint barbarism in Eastern 
religion, which has given birth to the saints of the Mahomedan Calen¬ 
dar, including all those pretenders to holiness who have succeeded in 
obtaining a shrine aud a Moojaw'ir to perpetuate their pretensions, 
Usmain Merwandi, better known as Lai Shahbaz, Shaikh Buha-ood- 
deen Zokuriaj^Shaikh Nizam-ood-decn Owlia, Shaikh Shureef Boo Ali 
Kulundur, Furecd-ood-deen Shukurgunj, and others, appeared on the 
Indian scene about this particular epoch. The prince Mahomed at 
Mooltan, son of the civilized Cbuyas-ood-dcen, vied with'his father at 
J)ehh, in drawing around the poets and philosophers of the day 
(Circa a.d. 1271, a. n. 670). Khoosrow was the light of his court. The 
invitation to Sadi associated the name of that great moralist with those 
of 1^ note, who lent their lustre to the intellectual banquet. A brief 
inle^td of revolution and darkness ensued. The dynasty of the Khil« 
ztes was next on the list (a. d. 1288, a. h. 687). They obeyed their 
^ilmmons, and succeeded to the empire. The sovereignty of the 
Ghours had been expended " 
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Ferishla has given a vivid description of the Court of AHah-ood- 
deen. There are certain qualities of this monarch prominently exhibit” 
ed by the historian, which may be here noted. He was energetic as 
well as magnificent; he had a comprehensive as well as a selfish mind. 
His mere acquisition of letters, when surrounded with all the glorious 
circumstance of empire, seems an incredible eftbrt of enlightened despot¬ 
ism. Attention to the fiscal state of his dominions, and attaeliment to 
the society of men of learning, were remarkable amid the many impulses 
which inllnenced his career; and the historical brilliancy of his reign is 
such, that the reader’s eye becomes loo dazzled to rest upon the foul 
murder which signalized its commencement. No wonder that the 
stranger Syud would be welcomed, and his troubles recompensed, at 
the hands of this powerful jiotentalc. Indeed, a first glance would 
almost lead one to identify Synd 'I’aj-ood-dcen, the son of 8yud Koolb- 
ood-deen, whom Fcrislita notes among the holy men of the day at 
Helhi, with the Syud of the same name, son of Khijitccb Sudr-ood-deen, 
the second in the Tree of Syuds. 

It will be well, before ])rocccding further, to examine the sup¬ 
posed nature of the grant bestowed under this monarch upon Syud 
Mahomed of Mecca. The name; of this ancestor is mentioned, under 
the imjjression that he must have been the original grantee ; but were 
the latter {Jlrovcd to have been his son or grandson, it would matter 
little. In after years, the grantees were known as the lineal male 
descendants of the elder Syud, to whom, therefore, it is natural to trace 
the source of the tenure. In the first place, then, a question on .the 
.lagecr grants in vogm; at the time may not be without its use. Fe- 
ri.shta refers to these shortly befpre the reign of Allah-ood-deen. 

In the more modern histories of Sind, there is very little notice 
taken of a twenty-two years’ princedom of Nasir-ood-deen Kubachu, 
who is said to have overthrown the Soomrahs at the beginning of the 
seventh century. Nor is there any reason given to doubt that this chief, 
driving his opponents into narrow limits about Tatta, ruled himself at 
Bukkur, in Upper Sind, eventually occupying also Mooltan. After his 
death (a. d. 1224-25, a. ii. G22), these provinces submitted to Altimsh; 
and it does not appear that the Soomrah government, whatever its 
former range, extended at.any later period to the north of Tatta, or 
perha}}s Sehwistan. The after division in the Ayecne Akburee may be 
taken as an argument in favour of this view, aqd Maurice and Elpliiu- 
stone may be quoted as giving indirect evidence to the same effect, in 
spite of an occasional passage bearing a contrary tendency. This 
episode of Sind history is hero adverted to, because, as above signified, 
mention is made of the military service Jageer .“ncar the Indus,” in the 
rcig^ of Kootb-ood-decn (a. n. 1205 to 1210, a. a. 602 to,007), „the slave 
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and successor of Mahomed Ghouree. Nasi¥*ood«dcen wasrik contm* 

I 

j)orary and fellow-slave of the former. 

This description of grant, the evidently original Jagfeir of India, io 
thus of very ancient date. It implied pure service, and entailed4jie sup* 
ply of quotas of troops to the royal array whenever required.*» We arfe 
told by Ferishta, that some who refused to abide by their conditiotts of 
tenure were taken prisoners to Delhi, and re-grants of their estp.tcs'made 
to their sous ; mort‘over, tint by this means the tranquillity and loyalty 
of Moqllan and the Punjaub were oflectually secured. Following the 
inquiry to a much more recent date, the reign of Akbar, it is iurpossible 
to distinguish in the two kinds of Jageer then habitually gnanted, any 
. meaning bnl a reward for services performed, the “ Sir” being for an 
establishinenl, the “Tun” for a single individual. The institutes exprcjjsly 
specify that “ Servants employ<‘d about the palace, toha have not hisnre 
to at lend to thr husinrs<i of a Jasiccr, rceoivc their salaries in ready* 
money.” Here is good testimony to the intent and nature of the tenure, 
further sti’cngthcned by the oiuis-^ion, in the same work, of any such 
nomejielalure for alms or pensions, when gifts in charity were discussed. 

Now a land grant to a Hyud or Peer, in his r«‘ligious character, 
as a Kliyral, or in the way of alms-giving, must be held a comparative¬ 
ly modern innovation upon the Jageer system of India, aS applied to 
8ind. When such, tlierefore, were boblowe<l fi\e and a h*ll centuries 
ago, it may be assumed that they were saddled with a coudition. I;iet 
it be said that an Injuuetion to piay for the honour and prosperity of tho 
donor was in il«elf su/ficient to make a grant dependemt upon a certain 
degree of subservience to be exacted ; but service of a more palpable and 
less discretional kind was also re(|uWte, and constituted the essential 
ahd jirimary object of donation. The holy adventuiers, who were aecns- 
lonied to sow the moral seeds of superstition in a fertile soil, and thrive 
bountifully upon tho produce, were to be made to try their physique 
upon waste patches of ground, wliieli could hardly be expected to yield 
ranch They wcie to become cultivator'' in the country of their sojourn^ 
and, in return for their exertions, they would receive from Government 
rents, leases, or assc’-smentsou favourable terms, exemptions, and remis¬ 
sions, and bo ackiiow leclgeil bond Jide proprii'tors of the land. The first 
three Sunuds in the list are illustrative in this respect. It is to ba 
doubted whether these wandering followers of early Islam were ever so 
useful to their follows, ,and so creditablo to their individual callings, as 
when tilling the uugenial soil of SUd, and actively performing their 
part of obedience in the great mission of phyeical labour entailed upon 
^ idllen man, without cxceptioa of caste or creed. ’ ‘ 


+ Drigg9\ FuiuhtB, VoL I. 





T’ho iatcjligcni and w<}ll-h^ormed Ryud Zain-oolab-denn, snn of 
Syud Ismael Sliah, a confidential employe of fha late Sind (Jlavernmenf^ 
bas suggested that Iho ancestors of the Tloree Syuds, being numbered 
among the Mooreeds or disciples of the fainoii.s Tlulia-ood-deon Zukurla,* 
inUf*t have obtained fho goodolfiecs of that saintly per-^onage in seeuring 
a footing in the Soobha of Mqoltan. The .spiriU^al rule ol tins Moorsheed 
partook suIBeiontly of a subsianllal worldly (haraefer to foreshadow 
the temporary independeiiee of the pnniuee ; and it may not be unwor¬ 
thy of remark, that the chief aeior jn ihe re\()]utjoji Avhieh wrested 
Mooltan from the Delhi empire (a. ii. ^17, ^ d ] 1 p}) ihe Mooj.jwir 
of his own particular mosque, llu* hei.ihl of a dyna-sty of Afghan Lunga 
Kings. 

fiyjad Su(lr-ood-dtM*n, designated Klmleeb, or 'Phe Preaeher, the 
only .son of Malunncd MakKyee, nu'ntioned by the Syuds anu)ng tlu‘ir 
ancestry, is said to have had a lunnerons j)rogc‘uy. Of his ten sons, ihc 
familici* of seven are struck out of the regisieied Tiee, as uneonnool«-d 
with the object ol the present in{(niry. 'I’hey bei-ame scatteied m Sind, 
Ooelr, Ouzerut, and llitidoostan g('ncr.dly. Tlu* other lhre(« are retained, 
being the innnodiate auct'blors in tlie lines under discussion. 

Ey sanction of the jh’mpc'ror AHah-ood-deen, the Syuds of Bnk* 
ktir (Mahomed Makkyec and family) weri'jn possession of Allwahan. 
Just 295 years alter the di'alli ol that monarch, a Sunud of the Kanperor 
Shah Jelian,confirms them in the s.vme grant. No name.s are nien- 
tioned ; but the grantees are si»okcn ol as being a numerous body. 
According totbo Tiee, ana\eragt‘ o( twenty-eight yc.irs must be accorded 
to each generation, to traco the descent down to [iresenl inennibi'iils. 
Tilth would suppose the elc%enfh to be intended in tlie imperial deed. 

“ 12S years later, or m the hivlcenlh gem lation, (Joolain Shah Kulhoru 
renevrs Jhe grant to the Syuds, sjieeifyiug with tliem one Meer Yaeoob 
Klian. Children of Hymls recehe the lilies Syiul and Meer both, ac¬ 
cording to circumstam es, and tliis person was doubtless one of the 
family (vide Tree); but the J^iirwana under the British (Jovernrnent has 
included the Syuds collectively, without naming any one in particular. 
It is worth while to consider somewhat minutely the object of a holding 
of,at least 538 years’ duration. 

There .is, unfortunately, no flunud forthcoming wherewith to lay 
a foundation for inquiry. ThoJirst one available refers, as before stated, 
to a prior posso&sion of nearly three centuries. This contains no r«- 
ference to the object of grant, except in the term “ Mndnd-mft<ih,” 
iuQrcasQ of,subsistence, and the enjoining words to pray for the 8irkar. 

It might be fair to believe it a semisoharitable confirmation of an asfign- 

* Died 6th Sttfur 665 (a. n. "th Srptfjnbci 1260). 
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mont of valueless and unproductive land; that is lo say, of land 
which had been valueless and unproductive, and had not sufficiently 
improved to call for interference on the part of the ruling power. If 
Ferishta’s account of the Emperor Allah-ood-dcen be true, his exaction 
of a half produce upon all lands, indiscriminately, would be enough to 
make the residence of a laborious class of agricultural Syuds, in the 
wastes of yind, a desideratum for the Slate coffers; and the imperial 
opinion, that “ religion hud no connection with civil government, but 
was only the amusement of private life,” was hardly indicative of a 
taste for Khyrats. 

Shah Jchan’s Sunud is a very plain, straightforward kind of 
document, and confirms the act of his predecessor with the best of 
grace. Eut the worldly use of a Syud in those days is clearly evinced 
by two preceding deeds, encouraging cultivation in Syudpoor.* In 
these an assessment ])cr boega is fixed agreeably to former Sunnds, and 
in consideration of the position of gr-antces. There is no mistaking thc 
mcaning here. The race of Zemindar Syuds to be found in the lengtli 
and breadth of the country is easily explained on reference to those 
ancient arraiigcraents. The religionists furnished and sowed seed for 
the season crops, and the Government planted and protected the reli¬ 
gionists. While arid plains became fertilized into corn-fields, the house¬ 
less devotees grow into substantial proprietors. T'hon followed the 
season of extravagance and indolence, progress came to a standstill, and 
rctrogres.sion ensued. 'I’o this day the Hindoo Eunnias are pulling to 
pieces the remains of a bankruf)t community, once of much ])romise as 
regards agriculture. 

The strongest argument in sup})OTt of the general propositions is, 
however, to he derived from a later Sunud of the Emperor Shah Alum, 
otherwise known as Bahadoor Shah (a. d. J.709, a. ii. 11.31). It is 
satisfactory lo find, on arriving at this document, that the concord 
between the Genealogical Tree and the Sunuds is sufficiently clear lo 
carry the investigation from the reign of Allali-ood-deen lo lhal now 
alluded to, without the necessity of a pause to remove doubt or nii.stru.st. 
A reference to the Tree will show Meer Ruzuvee Eukree, the grantee of 
Eukkar, in the fourteenth gen<'ralion ; and his immediate descendants 
arc to this day in possession of the whole Tuppa known by that name 
(No. CXXXI.). 

A singular mixture of objects prevails in this grant of Shah 
Alum. Roads are to be cleared of robbers, waste lands are to be 

l^rqught under cultivation, and prayers to bo offered up for the royal 

4 , ’ 

* Atiwab.m is a mile or two above llorcc, ami Syiulpoor some 26 miles to the NE. of the 
suuie place. 
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prosperity and permanence. It is scarcely probable, that at this late 
stage of possession (after about 400 years), one whole branch of the 
large family would be located in a tract separatti from the rest, under 
strong and severe conditions, if the others were enjoying a wholly free 
and independent tenure. It is considered that one must have been 
in some way analogous to the other, notwithstanding the failure of 
any specification of conditions. It may be stated, on the other 
hand, that the Syuds of Bukhar still retain their partnership in 
Aliwahan. This is believed to be the case, to the extent of having a 
dormant right; but it is an in<iispntable fact, that they have now 
become quite a distinct colony of themselves, and arc provided for 
elsewhere. 

To examine the position of the holders of Aliwahan at tlio present 
day would bo to discov<;r a joint tenure, in wliich tliirly-scvcn indi¬ 
viduals have fixed sliarcs, varying in pvoporli(»ns from 2,856 to 4,000. 
It is not im|H»rtant to unravel the mystery of this maximum and minimum, 
a.s the division is quite a private affair, which it would be impossible 
to recognise as affecting re-grants. Indeed, were such recognition 
attempted, it would bt: necessary to shut out a large number of lawful 
claimants, who could at any time prove a title to consideration, by lineal 
deseent from the grantees of the fourteenth century. 

Under the circumstances, then, if collateral and other evidence can¬ 
not be deemed oonclusive in making this particular grant essentially 
a charitable gift (though it will doubtless be so con.sidered by many), the 
increased number of dependents fliereon (for fatnilies must be brought 
into account), and the deep root of occupancy taken ere this, must 
establish it as one which it would be true charily not to disturb. 
Moreover, according to the strict letter of the law, there is abundant cause 
for dealing with it under the first and most favourame class now pro¬ 
vided for Jageers. In clearly proved antiquity it has, perhaps?, not its 
parallel in Sind. 

Without dwelling upon the individual members of each generation, 
a course which will be necessitated when the several cases come 
under adjustment, it will be more to the purpose to follow the career of 
the settlers under the respective governments acknowledged in Upper 
Sind. The grantees shown in the accompanying list of Sunuds must, 
for the general question, be all accepted as the legitimate descendants 
of Syud Mahomed Makkyec. The origin of Deh Aliwahan has already 
been discussed ; the terms on which Bukkar was accorded have also 
been mentioned. Other imperial grants in Alore are registered as 
Inam; one of 995 beegas in Eoree savours of charity, inasmuch as 
the word “ Mudud-mash” makes the object “ to strengthen or assist 
the means of subsistence.” The various grants and confirmations in 
13« 
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Syndpoor and Mathela seem 1o imply fav«>iirable terms to promote culti¬ 
vation, and repay the new Zemindars for their exertions in the cause. 

The Kulhoras continued the privileges and remissions before en¬ 
joyed by the Syuds; but, with the exception of a trifling allotment 
of 3 beegas by Abdool Nubee, the last of the ruling line, they do not 
appear to have made any fresh alienations on their behalf. If, as it has 
been alleged, the dynasty of the Abbasees was favourable to the priest¬ 
hood, lhal portion of tli<! craft at Jloree and Bukknr did not come in 
for its fair share of btuiefils. IJjjon the whede, it may be doubtful whether 
bigotry and pretension to sanctity on the Mnsnud arc as likely to assist 
similar ini})ulses in tlic village and desert, as would be a mental bias of 
an opposiU; tendency. The ro/lection of imposture must awake senti¬ 
ments far from pleasurable or gralulatory, and the mirror has more 
chance of being consigned to obscurity than of occupying a conspicuous 
places before llie owner. 

The Talpoors acknowledged the ancient grants to the desecndanls 
of Malioimul Makky(;e, and readily confirmed them in AUwahan and 
Jbikkar. 'I'lieir more recent treatment by Meer Ali Moorad afiords 
grounds for suspicion, however, that the Bunuds were not always 
strictly rcs|)ect(M.l under this rule. Jn the face of a written Purwana, 
confirmatory of past tenure, l)earing his own seal, his highness would 
exact a Ic.vy frotn (he Bukarees of a share of produce, if occasion re(juir- 
ed, or otherwise interfere in their freedom of inheritance. Meer Bohrab 
Khan altered the Byudpoor law assessments and remissions into a fourth 
share of revenue, alienated to the grantees, Mcers Roo.stnm and 
Moobaruk made liberal arrangements for such of the Syuds as were 
found in their res])ective shares of country. 

The principal Bynds of Bukkur arc— 

No. CLXXXVTII. —Noor Ifoosain, uncle, and inheritor of the Pug- 

andNo.CCXXXllI. roe of the chief Sirdar, Gooiam Shah, deceased. 

XT /rrrvt ttt 'iud .—Byiul Sadilc Ali Shah, of Kol SadikShah, and 

No. COXUII. 

Nos. CCCXCIII. & 3/'^/. —Syuds Shah Murdan and Ali Askir, recognized 

CCCCLXXXVII. Sirdars of the Syuds of Bukkar, 

No. CCLI. and 4^/t.—Syuds Jan Mahomed and Moorad Ali Shah, 

No. CCXLVII. of Roreo. 

No CCX Goolam Ali Shah, of Rorcc, formerly 

Moorshced to Meer Roostum Khan, 


The first is a quiet, respectable man, somewhat advanced in life ; 
who has but very lately received the turban of chieftainship, owing to 
' - the death of his nephew, a young Syud of about nineteen years of age, 
without issue. The second seems to have l>een a kind of head personal 
.^attendant on the Meers, and holds one Jageor from Meer Ali Moorad, 
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on purely service tenure. There is nothing remarkable in him indivi¬ 
dually, to take him from out the ordinary members of his brotherhood ; 
but his descent in the Tree is unmistakeable, and bears testing with the 
named grantees of ancient Sunuds. The fourth has now succeeded to 
the position of his late father, Ali Akbar Shah, a Syud of good educa¬ 
tion, pleasing manners and address. Moorad Ali Shah, brother of the 
deceased, has also some considerable claims to intellectual superiority, 
but is labouring under heavy pecuniary embarrassment—-a no uncommon 
complaint among the class to which he belongs. The fifth, Syud 
Goolam Ali Shah, is a respectable, intelligent man, of prepossessing 
exterior. 

The Bnkarees are a singular set, .and hardly resemble their rela¬ 
tives of Roree. It should be remembered that Biikkar is a district 
quite distinct of itself; and must not be confused with Bukkur, in its 
vicinity. All the Synds are Bukrecs, from their common ancestor, 
Mahomed Makkyeo; but Mecr Riizuvoe Bnkarec was the head of an 
independent colony or clan. His descendants arc rough, illiterate 
dwellers in the waste, and their chiefs dilFcr little from the rest of the 
tribe. Shah Murdaii is quite a lad, has a rather African cast of coun¬ 
tenance, and, though not without intelligence of expression, ho is 
apparently not in the way to turn his attention to the condition of his 
inherited Tuppa. Ali Askir is an elderly man, and keeps in the back¬ 
ground when in the presence of the younger, and evidently more 
regarded Sirdar. The whole body are worthy dcscendant.s of the 
grantees in the Sunnd of Shah Alum. It may be believed that thedr 
ancestors, while fiiHilling the behest addressed to their religious 
character, namely to pray for their imperial masters, were efficient 
preventives also, and kept a g(»od look-out after the robbers and illicsit 
traffickers who infested the localities in which they had fixed their 
abode. They may not have lost the. qualities of an agricultural ])oliee 
at the present hour, and, doubtless, have not forgotten the original 
conditions of their tenure. 
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SIIIKAIU’OOR. 


yniKAftpooK maybe considered tlic most important town in tlie country 
of Sind, in point of trade, population, and iurtueuce. It is situated in 
Upper Sind, or above Sind proj)er, at a distance of 24 miles N\V. from 
the Indus at Sukkur, about 40 miles from J<arkliana, and 00 miles from 
the edge, of the Desert at Rojlan, which separates Upper Sind from 
Kutch. 

Shikarpoor dates its origin to theyearoftho llijre.e 1020 (a. d. 1017); 
is an ill-built, dirty town, its walls in a stale of dila|)idatioii and decay, 
the consequence of tlie total neglect and apatliy of tlie chiefs of these 
countries to th<! improvemtmt of their possessions, further shown in tln^ 
neglect of the Sind Canal, which Hows witliin a mile of tlie c.ity towards 
Larkhana, providing means of irrigation to a large tract of country, and 
a temporary but important water eommuniealion from the Indus during 
a few months of the year. 

'I’lie houses in Shikarpoor are built of unburnt brick, up)n*r-roomcd ; 
and some of those belonging to tlie wi'althier Soiicars arc of rf'spcclable 
size, and convenient. The strciits arc narrow, confined, ami dirty in the 
extreme, 'fhe great Iiazar, which is the eeiitre of all the trade and 
banking transactions for which Shikarpoor is celebrated, extends for a 
distance of SOO yarcK, running inimcdialely Hiroiigh tin-c.entrc of the 
city. Il is, in common with the bazars of all towns in Siml, protected 
from the opjiressive heat by mats slrelcln-d from the houses on cither 
side. This, although it imparls an apjiearance of coolimss, occasions, by 
the stagnation of the, air, an insulfcrably close, and evidently nnwhole¬ 
some atmosphere, evinced in the sickly appearance of those who pass 
nearly the whole of their lime in the shops and counting-houses, Thi.s 
bazar is generally thronged with peojile, and though there is little di.splay 
of merchandize, the place lias the air of bustle and importance which 
it merits. 

The walls of Shikarpoor, also of unburnt brick, have been allowed to 
remain so totally without repairs, that they no longer dn.scrve the 
name of a protection to the city; they enclose a space of 3,800 yards 
in circumference. 

There arc eight gates. The suburbs of Shikarpoor arc very extensive, 
and a great proportion of the population, calculated as belonging to the 
city, reside outside, particularly the Mahornedans and working-classes. 
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With the exception of one tolerable Musjid, on the southern side, 
Shikarpoor possesses no building of any importance. 

By a Census, taken with considerable care during the preceding 
month, the following is a return of the inhabitants of this city, including 
the suburbs:— 


Hindoos .. 

Males 
Females.. 

Houses .. 

Mahomedans 
Males 
Females.. 

Houses .. 

In detail thus:- 


.. 19,013 souls. 
.. 9,604 

.. *^,409 

.. 3,686 

.. 8,553 souls. 

.. 4,467 
.. 4,091 

.. 1,800 


Hindoos, divided 

Grain Sellers 
Confectioners 
Colton Sellers 
Sottcars 
Shrotfs 

Cloth Merchants 
Goldsmiths .. 

Dealers in Drugs 
in Metals 
in Silk 
in Enamel 
„ in Perfumes 
Vegetable and Milk Sellers 
Dealers in Dry Fruits 

„ in Salt and Sundries 
Ivory Turners 


9) 


99 


99 


according to shops. 


. 64 
. 56 
. 12 
. 35 
. 66 
. 65 
. 94 
. 32 
. 17 
. 37 
. 19 
. 11 
. 46 
. 97 
. 249 
. 3 


Total Hindoo Shops.. 903* 

Mahomedans, divided according to Trade, &c. 

Weavers of Coarse Cloth .. .. .. .. .. 1,554 

Dyers and Washermen .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,248 

Oil Pressers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 60 

j. ;'' V ' 

w Carried over.. 2,852 


* This is, of coarse, only a portion of the Hindoo population. 
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Brought over.... 2,852 

Weavers of Mats.. 

.. .. .. 30 

Tailors 

.300 

Barbers .. ^. 

.244 

Shoemakers, and Workers in Leather.. 

.305 

Ironmongers 

.290 

Embroiderers 

. 95 

Lapidaries 

.164 

Potters 

.103 

Cotton Cleaners .. 

.121 

Butchers .. 

. 89 

Carpenters 

.246 

Preparers of Woollen Nurnuds.. 

. 33 

Labourers 

.467 

Musicians, Singers, &c .. 

.267 

Kosids 

. 83 

G ardeners.. 

. 47 

Syuds and Moollas 

.433 

Cultivators 

.2,389 


Total.... 8,558 


Independent of the above, there are altogetlicr 1,001 Afghans and 
Puthans in the city of Shikarpoor, employed j>rincipally as cultivators, 
and a few for police duties by the Government. They are of the 
following tribes:—1, Populzayo; 2, JV.shence (Syuds); 3, Barukzayc; 
4, Moorzaye; 5, Rasakzaye; C, Mogul; 7, Lukoozaye; 8, Dooravee; 
9, Baber; 10, Oostcranco; ll,Momin; 12, Khokur; 13, Ghilzee; 14, 
Burecch ; 15, Burdurance; 16, Firhecn; 17, Babec ; 18, Dumanee; 
19, Owan; 20, Pcruncc. 

It will be seen from the above, that the population of Shikarpoor may 
be calculated at 28,571 (say 30,000) souls, of whom 9,-558 ^(say 10,000), 
or one-third, arc Mahomedans. In the above are also included many 
Hindoos, who are employed in distant countries as agents from the 
Soucars, returning at various periods to their families, who are always 
left at Shikarpoor. 

The Hindoos carry on all the trade, whilst the cultivation, and 
artizanship of almost every denomination, is in the hands of the 
Mahomedans. 

The dress of the Hindoos of Shikarpoor varies little from that of the 
same class in other parts of India, except in those who are servants of 
the Native governments, as deputies or collectors of revfenuc, and these 
invariably adopt the beard and Mahomedan costume peculiar to Sind. 
In their habits of life, and religious observances, the Hindoos of this'' 
16 < 
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city, as indeed throughout the whole of the Mahomedan countries 
westward of the Indus, indulge in a degree of laxity ^totally at variance 
with the strict rules by which they generally profess to bo regulated. 
They possess, however, an unusual degree of influcn^^ at Shikarpoor, 
and are too valuable to the iiiiancial resources of the country not to be 
permitted to maintain it. 

With the exception of the Moollas and Syuds, few of the Maho- 
medans of this city arc either wealthy or influential. The Afghan 
Zemindars, who under that rule held important possessions in the 
vicinity, and were men of note and consideration, have been gradually 
stripped of their rights by the; Talpoor Chiefs, although in many cases 
the same were guaranteed to them under promises held to be sacred. 
In consequence of this, their number has considerably decreased, and 
those who remain are poor, and, from the connections they have formed 
in the country, have become naturalized, and are no longer entitled 
to bo considered as foreigners. 

The. country in the immediate vicinity of Shikarpoor is. low, and 
admits freely of irrigation from the inundations of the river Tnclusj by 
means of smaller nnllas, leading from the Sind Canal. Cultivation is 
extensively carried on, and the gardens of Shikarpoor are rich in all the 
fruits peculiar to the country—the Mango, Neem, Acacia, Pcepul, 
and Mulberry trees attain great size. The soil is a rich alluvial, and its 
capabilities for production are nowhere better displayed than in the 
Maghulcc district (that in wliich Shikarpoor is situated), owing to the 
advantages in this respect (possessed by nearly the whole of Upper Sind) 
being turned to due account. Still, comparatively speaking, only a 
limited portion of land is brought under cultivation. Rice and Jowarco 
form the great Khureef or autumnal, and wheat the Rubcc or spring 
crops. The former arc ■ entirely dependent on the inundations, which 
commence to be available for purposes of cultivation about the middle 
of April, aqd continue until the middle of September. The Rubec 
crops are raised by means of wells and bunds, formed from tlie inunda¬ 
tions. The soil is so rich, that no manure of any kind is used, the 
inundations bringing with them a certain slimy matter, which appears 
h'ghly conducive'to fertility. The ground is allowed to remain fallow 
from the reaping of one Khureef crop, in October, until the sowing of 
another, in April or May; and the same with the Rubee lands. This 
rule appears to obtain all over the country. Water is found at an average 
of about 20 feet from the surface, and to a depth of 60 feet the finest 
^fMieription of sand is alone observable, with the alluvial soil as a 
superstratum; a stone, or rocky formation of any description, is not to 
^be scon. 

All the approaches to Shikarfioor are bad, from the country being so 
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constantly intersected with watercourses, and no measures being taken 
to provide bridges, or repair the roads, which are cut up by Gliareos, 
and the constant traffic of camels, bullocks, 6cc. A comparatively trifling 
outlay would obviate this, as also improve the 8ind Canal, v^hich, from 
having been allowed to choke up at its mouth, and get generally into 
disrepair, is only navigable from the end of April to the beginning of 
October,* wdiereas it is capable of affording an important means of 
water communication from the Indus to Siiikurpoor for at least nine 
mouths of the year. 

Shikarpoor being in the immediate route for the transmissiou of 
merchandize to Jvhorasan, and countries to the north-west by the Pass 
of the Bolan, has, willi Dhera Ghazoe Khan, obtained the title of one of 
the gates of Khorasan. Its infliienee is juore iinmcdiatoly felt, however, 
in tlio banking traiisaelions wliieli, by means of agents, it carries on in 
every inl(Tmediat(i place above the Bolan Pass from (fuelali to Khulat, 
to Bokhara and Herat, as also in all places of mercantile importance in 
India. Vexatious transit and otherdutics on goods pursuing the 8liikar% 
poor route towards Khorasan leave tcndetl to turn mueh of its former 
trade, especially in European goods, received fromils port of Kurracliee, 
into the channel of commnnication to the north-west by way of Son- 
meeanee, Beila, and Klielal—the more direct, and, at present, by far the 
less expensive rouUi. Still, [ have reason to think, that if cmr political 
influence with the chiefs of the countries bordering the Indus will admit 
of it, a revisal of their imposts,! together with a sottlomeiit of Kutchec, 
and suppression of the marauding syslejn in that ])rovinoc and the Bolan 
Pass, would revive the trade, of Shikarpoor, and induce its merchants, 
who do not want for energy, to purchase largely of such investments as 
might be cheaply transmitted by means of the river Indus. With the 
absence of tolls on morehaiidize. in transit, whether by water or land, 
they would bo sure of making a favourable market, coupled also with 
the protection olfered them through the deserts of Kutchec, which they 
could only formerly procure! at an exorbitant amount of blackmail to 
every leader of a predatory band. 

The various productions of these countries, and their prices in the 
Shikarpoor market,! have attracted the attention of that energetic body 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay ; and in the article of indigo alone, 
there can be little doubt but that the ])roduco of the Khyrpoor, Bhawul- 

* The present state of the month of this canal is such, that the river must rise at least 10 
feet from its ordinary level before it will puss to the bed f*f the eanul. 

t See a list of export, import, and transit duties, levied on articles of trade at Shikarpoor, by 
the author, published in the Bomltuy Govermnent Gazette of the 2^th July ISIO. 

J A monthly price current of articles in the Shikarpoor market is now published by 
authority. 
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poor, and the Punjaub countries, will form a staple return commodity 
for merchandize to be transmitted from the above Presidency. Silk 
(raw), drugs, and dyes, may also be enumerated as well worthy of 
attention. Shikarpoor receives from Kurrachee bunder, Marwar, 
Mooltan, Bhawulpoor, Khyrpoor, and Loodiana, European piece goods, 
raw silk, ivory, cochineal, spices of all sorts, coarse cotton cloths, raw 
silk (China), kinkobs, silk (manufactured), sugarcandy, cocoanuts, 
metals, kirarne (or groceries), drugs of sorts, indigo, opium, salTron, and 
dyes of sorts; from Kutchce, Khorasan, and the north-west, raw silk, 
(Toorkistan) fruits of sorts, madder, turquoises, antimony, medicinal 
herbs, sulphur, alum, saffron, assafcelida, and gums, cochineal, and 
horses. 

The exports from Shikarpoor are confined to the transmission of goods 
to Khorasan through the Bolan Pass, and a tolerable trade with Kutchee 
(Bagh, Gundava, Kotria and Badur). They consist of indigo (the most 
important), henna, metals of all kinds, country coarse and fine cloths, 
.European piece goods (chintzes, &c.), Mooltanee coarse cloths, silks 
(manufactured), groceries and spices, raw cotton, coarse sugar, opium, 
hemp seed, shields, embroidered horse-cloths, and dry grains. The 
influence of the British Government, and the protection it has already 
afforded to trade in these countries, have had their effect at Shikarpoor, 
evinced in Ihe increasing revenue,* and settlement there of influential 
traders from Loodiana, Umrilsur, Bliawulpoor, and other places. 

The revenue of Shikarpoor, derivable from trade, amounted 

last year to .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Rs. 54,736 

Other taxes, and revenue for lands belonging to the town. 16,645 

Making a Total of .. .. Rs. 71,381 

divided between the Khyrpoor and Hyderabad Chiefs, in the propor¬ 
tion of three-sevenths to the former, and four-sevenths to the latter. 
The lands and villages forming the Shikarpoor Purguna amount to 
abimt 6 Talookas, and about 68 villages, of which 4 Talookas and 23 
villages only belong to the Hyderabad Government. The revenue of 
the whole, deducting Jageers, may be about Rs, 2,00,000 annually. 

The government of the town is vested in two agents or governors, 
furnished by the Hyderabad and Khyrpoor Ameers, who have also the 
duty of the police of the districts, and collection of revenue. 

The climate of Shikarpoor is sultry, and the heat excessive from the 
middle of March until the end of August. There are no periodical 
trtdlts, though storms are generally looked for at the end of June, or 
middle of July. If rain falls at that time, it continues only for a space 

* The Soucars report that the trade of this place has increased nearly one-third during the 
current year. 
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of two or three days, but severe falls occur frequently at the vernal 
equinox. 

The air is remarkably dry and clear. The low situation of this town, 
coupled with its being surrounded by stagnant pools close to the walls, 
and a large .space of the adjacent country for a considerable period 
being completely under water, would warrant a supposition that the 
place was exceedingly unhealthy; yet it is not so, except for a short 
period from the middle to the end of September, daring which the 
inundations are drying up, apd ague in a mild form is prevalent. 
Exposure to the sun of Sind, whether Upper or Lower, during the hot 
months, is invariably attended with dangerous effects ; and for a certain 
period of the year the Natives themselves avoid it as much as possible. 
The hot winds at Shikarpoor lose much of their intensity, from prevailing 
generally from the southward, and passing over a considerable expanse 
of water; ihcy continue, during the months of April, May, and June, 
to blow till midnight. In the desert north and west of Shikarpoor, the 
deadly Simoon is often encountered. Tlie winds vary generally between 
south and north, the former being the more prevalent. The easterly 
winds obtain for a short period during the autumnal, and the westerly 
during the vernal equinox. The former often precedes rain. Shikarpoor 
is exempted from a great source of annoyance, experienced at Sukkur, 
Hyderabad, and all places on the banks of the river, from the Delta 
upwards, viz. sandstorms. The cold months may be said to commence 
in September, and last until the middle of March. Frost and ice are not 
unusual, and vegetation assumes all the a])pcaranee of winter in a 
northern climate. After a fair experience of nearly two years’ resi¬ 
dence at Shikarpoor, (the season of 1839 being considered an unhealthy 
one,) I conceive, that with the precautions comsidored necessary else¬ 
where, of good houses and due .attention to draining, troops might be 
cantoned at this place without any greater disadvantages than are to be 
met with in most of our stations in the interior of India. When it is 
considered that the officers and men of a force stationed here during the 
most trying months of 1839, were for nearly llie whole period under 
canvas, or in mud huls (affording even less shelter than a tent), and that 
the inundations were allowed to reach in all directions within 200 yards 
of the camp, it is only surprising th.at the disease and mortality were 
so. inconsiderable : I believe, out of a force of nearly 2,000 men, 
there were not twelve fatal cases. The mornings at Shikarpoor are 
invariably cool. 
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ROUTES FROM SHIKARPOOR TO VARIOUS PLACES WITH WHICH 
IT CARRIES ON TRADE ; WITH THE ESTIMATED DISTANCES. 

From Shikarpoor to the NE. 

1. To Mooltan, by way of Dch Aliuril, on the river :— 

Cross Ihc river to Azeczpoor. 

To Meerpoor. 

To 8ijbzullcol. 

To Khan poor. • 

’ To Ooeh. 

To Oalloo Garrah (opening of the Gharraor Sutlcdgc). 
To Soojahbad. 

To Moollan. 

Kstimated distance 215 kos'*'; 23 stages for laden camels ; occupies 
from 23 to 20 days. 

2. From Moollan to Lahore, by way of Clicchawulncc;— 

C’ross the river to Bendee Shaikh Moosa. 

To Synd Walloo. 

To Zambra. 

To Munjee Baba Nanakshah. 

To Surakpoor. 

To Laliorc. 

Estimated distance from Mooltan to Laliorc 110'kos; 15 stages; and 
occupies, with laden camels, about IS days. 

3. To Umritsur from Lahore, 25 kos, and 2 stages. 

4. From Umritsur to Loodiana, 40 kos, and 4 stages. 

5. _ From Shikarpoor to Dhera Ghazee Khan, ihc route is by way of 
Rozan, Mithenkot, and Dcajcl, and occupies about 20 to 23 days; csti* 
mated distance 200 kos ; 20 stages. 

6. Shikarpoor to Jeysulmcre, by way of Sukkur and Rorcc :— 

To Oodeen Kot (Oodcen-ka-Killa). 

To Dandooluk. 

To Gottaroo. 

To Chomdree. 

To Jeysulmcre. 

Estimated distance 118 kos; 15 stages, and occupies from 15 to 18 
days. 

* If these distances ore compared with those kid down in the late maps of these countries, 
it would appear that the kos was calculated generally at about a mile and a half; but the idea 
of i^tance by the Natives is generally very vague, and they calculate more on the time occupied 
in a journey. 
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7. From Jeysulmcre to Falee, by way of Pokrom and Jodhpoor, 120 
kos; 16 stages, and occupies 16 to 19 days. 

Shikarpoor to the NW., to Dadur. 

The high road for Kahlas is by way of Janecdora. 

Rojhan (edge of the Desert). 

. Bur.shoolce (iicross Ar). 

Kasun-ka-Joko. 

■, Bagh. 

Merjassir. 

Dadur. 

90 kos; 14 stages, occupying from 7 to 10 days. 

The routes above the Bolan Pa^s to Klielaf, Kandahar^ Kaboofy 
arc now too well known to require repetition. 

From Shikarpoor to the S. 

To Kurrachcc by way of Larkhana. 

Sell wan. 

Kurrachee. 

Distance 160 kos ; 29 stages, occupying from 29 to 83 days. 'I’liis 
road is impracticable from April or May until September, as far as 
Seliwan, and the river is the means of conveying merchandize. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE TRADE CARRIED ON BETWEEN 
THE TOWNS OF SIHKARPOOR AND KANDAHAR. 

■ <• 

As it is of importance, in connection with the prospects of trade with 
the countries borderini^ on, or accessible by means of the river Indus, to 
ascertain wliattclurn commodities may be looked for from those quarters, 
their value and quality, as suitable to the European market, I have 
availed myself of the arrival of the annual Kafilas at Sliikarpoor, from 
Kandahar, to obtain the following information on the various articles, 
compo.sing the investments from the latter place, showing the return* 
trade for English piece goods, metals, groceries, &c. transmitted from 
the former. 

I have ascertained from good authority, that the market at Kandahar 
for European fabrics, of the usual manufactures suitable to the habits 
and tastes of the people of these countries, is at present unusually brisk, 
and the demand far greater than the supply; moreover, that there is 
every reason to believe, from the increase of security to the merchant, the 
impulse lately given to Kandahar as a mart for the north-west, and tlui 
influx of population,* that this demand will not be likely materially to 
decline. To the fabrics in demand, profits derived, and other particulars, 

I will refer hereafter. 

The insecure state of the Bolan Pass has this year retarded the arrival 
of the caravans, and decreased their number. I shall quote the following 
list of articles received by one :— 

1. Turquoise Earthy 14 maunds, price from Rs. 4 to Rs. 12 per lb. 

This article is an important one in the trade to Shikarpoor from Kan¬ 
dahar, but it is doubtful if it would be adapted to the European 
market. The mines arc situated at Nishapoor, near Meshid, and the 
Persian Government has of laie years placed agents to prevent any 
large or valuable stones from being exported to Herat, whence they find 
;heir way to Shikarpoor via Kandahar, There is therefore a great • 
scarcity of the large turquoises, which are so much prized.' The smaller 
arc sufficiently plentiful to be worn by all classes. The stone is polished 
from its rough state by means of a circular vertical wheel of baked clay, 
set in motion by the hand, and moistened ; the value of the stone bein^ 
'<^ii^r;^Iy determined by the depth of its colour, and absence of white 
flaws. 


Coupled with the reduction of transit duties. 
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2. Jtau* Silk (Kokanoc), ^ mannd, price Rs. })-9-0 per Ib. 

Sec memorandum already furnished on this article. 

3. Churvft, from Bokhara, 5 mannds, j)rice R**. 3 per lb. 

An intoxicating drug, prepared from hemp seed (Bhang), and used in 
these countries for the same purpo'ses as opium elsewhere. 

4. Gum, from Kandahar, 46 maunds, 3 lbs. per rupee. 

This gum appears of the same description as that whicli is Unown as 
Oum Arabic, and is in most extensive n.se for dyeiuir, &c. 

r*). Silk Manufactured Fabrics, from TIeral, of varioirs kinds, l,Sol 
pieces, prices not fixed. * 

None of these would be adapted for the "Rnropean mark('l, I)ein'g 
entirely manufactured to suit Asiatic tastes, an<l priucijially used in the 
W'callhier Sindeo Harems. 

6. Dried Fruits of various kinds—kisuiis, prunes, dri(‘d black 
grapes, walnuts, dried apricots, almonds, and dates—in great quantities; 
prices no quoted, a.s not ])robably adapted for trade. 

7 Tiusft 27/m/^Z, for embroidery, 2 maunds, j)rico 1 anna per tola. 

H. Khnnd Scah, preparation from tlie sugar-cane of Julalaba<l, 
1] rnaund, Ij lb. per rupee. 

9, Broken Copper and Brass Vessels, 4.-1 maunds, prices—for copper 
Rs. l-S-O i)er lb., for brass Rs. J-7-0 jicr lb. 

'I’liese are returned to Shiknrpoor to be re-manufactnred, for which 
they do not apparently possess tin* means at Kandahar. 

U). Jiodung- (madder ? dye), 40 maunds, j)rice Rs. H per mannd. 

'I'liis is an important article' in this trade, and brought down in con¬ 
siderable (pianlities. There are two descriptions, called Bodvns^ Kukree 
(above quoted), and Uodnns:^ VUvrrccah. The latter is cultivated at 
Kand.ihar, is of a larger size, and value.s R.s. 10 ])er mauud, or double that 
of the other, 

11. Saffron, Bakoocc, I mannd, price Rs. I*") per lb. 

Bakooee—so called from its being produced at Bakwa, to the wcbt 
of Kandahar. 

12. Soffloirer, from Herat, quantity not known ; Kooviha Dye, 
price Rs». 37 per lb. 

About 10 box( s annually, of from 6 to 10 lb.-<. per box, 

, J3. Gum, Salop, from Herat, quantity not known, price Rs. fi per lb. 

Small quantitie.s only of thir» article are biuught down, but it is in 
great request at Shikarpoor, 

11. Sir Khiste, a sj>ccics of manna, 2 maunds, price Rs. 5 per Ib., 
from Herat. 

Used medicinally, and about 10 maunds imported annually. 

15. Musa^h Dye, from the walnut tree, Kabool, S maunds, 13 ct.per 
rupee. 


17 « 
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10 Aiftmnni/f from Bella, in Lus, 15| maunds 13 ct. per rupee. 

\ii aiUcle in demand, from the constant use made of it by the 

Natives of thou countries. If adapted to the European market, it 
should find its way to Bombay via Sonmceancc and Kurrachec. 

17. Old rxjpcr^ 0] maunds, 2 lbs. per rupee. 

Sent to Shikarpoor to bo rc-inanufacturcd. 

18. Piinnccr ^<iaiau not known), 20 maund«i, 9 lbs. per rupee, 

(Te.cd m< diciiially, and I'liditc'd fiom some wild sh^-ub in the 11111=1 

10. Po'Limh, dii'd iinut, (> niauiuK, price Rs. 5 per niaund. 

20. Illnhj tivH, 00 maunds, price R*« 1-4-0 per lb 

'I’liis is an impojiint .iitLlc ol this trade, being produced abundantly 

in khorasan, and I'lie hilly o«»nnli*y of Beloochistan. 

21. Carramtig f^erds^ fiom hhorasan, quantity not known, 2 lbs per 
mpec. About 70 or 80 niaund& imported annually. 

22. Nirniahy a vtry fine description of cotton, from Herat, about 80 
maunds imported annually, price 11s. 1-12-0 per lb. Used in ombroideiy, 
and highly prized. 

23. Cochineal^ fiom Khorasan, quantity not known, price Es 9 per lb. 

'Phe amount of annual import may be about 8 or 10 maund-s, and ll^ 

price is occasionally from Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 per lb. It is used in dyeing 
silk, and also brought to Shiknrpoor from Bombay. 

21. Bhojquwl (name not known), fiom Khorasan, price Rs 14 to 
Rs. 15 per maund. Annually about 70 maunds. In great lequest and 
use, as dye to silks. 

25. Gooljnled (name not known), from Khorasan, price Rs. 15 per 
maund. Annually about 80 maunds ■ used as a green dye to silks. 

The following, though appertaining to Kutchcc, are inserted here, a*, 
they arc products ol that country, and imported into the Shikarpoot 
inaikct:— 

26. Ahmiy from the hilly country of Kutchcc, annually about 200 
maunds, j)riie Rs. 8 per mannd. 

27. Kltviizul, coloeynth, bitter apple, grows as a perfect weed all over 
the plains of Kutchce, and is to be purchased at Shikarpoor 7 or 8 per pice 

28. Saltpetre can bo manufactured in Kutchee and other parts of the 

country in any quantity required ; value at Shikarpoor Rs. 5 per 
maund. r 


29. Sulphur, produced in the Murree and Bhoogtee hills, where are 
mines, which deserve attention. About 10 or 12 maunds are brought 
annually to Shikarpoor, where it is valued at Rs. 4 per maund. 
f 39, Khar, a kind of potash, produced by the incineration of the Lyt 
oi^ttamarisk), and other salt shrubs. It Is iu great use in scouring, 
yeing, &c., and worth Rs. 1 per 1} maund at Shikarpoor. 10,000 or 
^2,000 maunds arc brought in yearly 
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The prices of the above articles include all duties, and few of them 
are exported beyond Khyrpoor, or the Sind territories. About three or 
four caravans arrive annually, and the profit on this branch of the trade 
is about 10 per rent. , 

The trade from Shikarpoor to Kandahar, in British manufactures, 
coirsists principally of the articles hereafter enumerated, and the pre¬ 
sent profits (all expenses paid) are at least 50 per cent, between the 
two places, notwithstanding tlie double rate of eiimel-liire (Rs. 52), 
consequent upon the demands of our troops As the present state of 
the Kandahar market, however, may not be cons.i<terod a fair erilerion, 
or average of the ])rofils of the liade, I may mention that ihe'se arc 
seldom less than from 15 to 20 per cent., the rate of cam(’l-Jiir(‘ being 
Rs 20, a camel carrying from 6 to 7 maunds I learn that complaints 
have been lately made of the gicat inleriority of the aitieles, particu¬ 
larly the want of sl.ibilily in the colours ol the chinl/es (printed cottons 
ol all kinds come under this denotninaliun), always in gviMt dimaiid 
In the fidlowing list of the fabrics above alluded to, f have also giv(‘u 
the names by which they are known in Ilu.'s>c eoullUle^, willi samples 
ol such as arc not leeognised :— 

I Ulwan Makhoolic, red dyed cotton clotli. 

2. Ditto, white. 

3 Ditto, Ktsrte, partly t oloured 

4 Chtihuluoalf long cloth (of appaicully vciy inleiioi »les( iiplion) 

5 Chintz rvkhlthf gla/ed chintz 
t> Ditto Budul, printer! cottons 

7 Madrapat, bleached 
8. Ditto, unbleached 
9 AbrtiJ, red and while 
10. Ditto, yellow 
1 i Ditto, Chenatf 

12. Jamadanoi 

13. Mulmul muslin 

14. Jugs^ernafh muslin 

15 Mukhmurlf black velvet 

16 SatuTff bleached (spetic** ol shtcling tioili) 

17. Ditto, unbleached 

18. , Mahool, coloured 
19 Ktukobs. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE SILK TRADE BETWEEN 
SIllKARPOOR AND KIIORASAN. 

The importation of raw silk Irom tho north-west to Shikarpoor is 
one of the most important branelics ol the import trade from that 
direction. The article apj)«*ars to be of a suj)crior description ; and as I 
am not awan* of its bcim< known in the Bombay market, 1 have col-’ 
lected the following particulars. 

Tlic following arc the descriptions of the raw silk, with the prices 
of each in the 8hikarpoor bazar, im})ort duty paid (at Rs. J-ti-O pci 
inannd) :— 

J. Kokf/nee, from IJokhara {[uoduced in Toorkistan), price Shikar- 
poor Rui)ec'. 10 per Assar.* 

2. Tootu’C, from Herat, jume Rs. 13-12-0 per Assar 

3. Shal-bnfrt, from Herat, price Rs. 10-10-0 per Assar. 

4. Nt(ioabri\ from Bokhara, price Rs. 11-12-0 per Assar. 

fi. (ihvUnnei^ from Ivirinare and Ye/d, price Rs. 9 per Assar. 

0. Kohwi h(tr, from Herat, price Rs. 9 per Assar. 

The \aliio of annual imports may be about Rs. 50,000, and the route is 
through the great Bass of the Bolan. 'J’he trader.s arc princii)ally Af¬ 
ghans, who visit Shikarpoor with the annual Kafilas from October to 
March (though uiiieli ol the aititle is purchased by the Hindoo agents 
of the Slukarpoor Soucars, who arc to be found in all the important 
cities and marts of the north-west).— Sic Sir A. Burnett’s Riporl on 
the Route of Shiharpoor. 

N«>s. 1, 2, 5, A () of the raw silks above enumerated are prepared for 
weaving, and dyed at yiiikarpoor, ihe Shal-bafee and Nuwabec (Nos. 
3 a,nd 1) are manufactured at Rorcc, on the opposite bank of the 
Indus, into a coarse ‘ilk fabric, known as Duryaic^ value at Rorec 
7 ann.is per Guz. 'Fhe silk threads juepared at Shikarpoor, and here¬ 
after enumerated, principally find a market at Khyrpoor, Sukkur,.Rorce, 
Larkbaiia, (lundava, Bagh (in Kutchee), and towards Lower Sind as far 

raw and prepared, is weighed at the rate of 901 Shikarpooc Rupees to 1 Assar; 
O^^ihikarpoor Rupees equal in weiglit 881 new Company’s. The present exchange 
the two currcncxes is Off Coinpaii) ’s per 100 iShikarpoor, per cent, in favour of 
le former. 
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as Sehwan and Tatta, wlicrc they arc manulacturcd into Loongees of 
various descriptions, Goolbuduns, and other fabrics used in tho 
country. The raw material, or prepared thread, dt)es not appear to 
enter into the export trade of Shikarpoor, with any of the neighbouring 
countrie.s. 


The following is a list of prepared silk threads irom tho raw 
Kokafiee :— 

1. Pistakee, yellow (looljulecl (Mellilit) dye, price Rs. 20 per Assar. 

2. Chitmiinec, light green imxtur<’ ol indigo with tlie above, price 
Rs. 20 per A'>sar. 

3. Subz, dark green ditto ditto, price 11s. 20 per Assar. 

4. Soornme(, indigo, [irice Rs. 20 per Assar. 

5. KoomhaiC, orange Kooinba (safflower dye), price R.s. 2S per Assar. 

0. deep yellow (not Known), Kumbera dye, price Rs. 10 per 

Assar. 

7 Kirrudz, cochineal dye, crimson, price Rs. 21-12-0 per Assar. 

H. A(ho, white, undyed, price Rs. 20 per Assar. 

List of prejiared threads from the raw Toonve :— 


1 

2 

3. 

4 

5. 

0 . 


Chnmume .. 

b 19 .. •• .1 .. 

Ashmanee (light blue indigo) 

Ar/w (white).. 

Three shades of cochineal, price Rs 


•• } 

.. Same dycs used 
.. - as the above; price 

Rs. 21 per Assar. 

20-12-0 per Assar. 


The raw silks f7/t/c/awer and Ktdoorhfir nu' not in very general use, 
Kokafier and Tootiee being the principal iinjiortations, and the most 
in use. 


The expense of transmitting goods from Shikarpoor to the sea by water 
carriage may be easily ascertained, as certain rates have been estab¬ 
lished by the British Government for freight by packet boats—thus, 
from Sukkur to Kurrachec bunder Co.’s R.s. 1 per mannd dead weight, 
or Rs. 1 per cubic foot for light goods. I’he expense of transport from 
Shikarpoor to Sukkur by the Sind Canallfe about 4 annas per maund, or 
2 annas per camel carrying 6 maunds. 

The export town duties to be paid at Sliikarpoor, and the export 
duties again at Kurrachec, on raw silk, would be thus:— 

1. All duties on purcha.'>ing in the bazar, and clearing the town of 
Shikarpoor, as far as the Sind Canal, Shikarpoor R» 16-14-0 per 
mannd. 

2. Export duty at Kurrachec, about Rs. 5 per cent, ad mlortm. 
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A calculation from the above may he pretty acenrately formetf of the 
price at which the article would come into the Bombay market; and 
as it will hereafter be to the interests of the Native Governments to. 
modify many of the imposts which may at present be considered 
vexatious and oppressive upon tiade^ silk and other commodities from 
the north-west may, with the advantii£>(‘ of water carriage from Shi- 
karpoor to the Bresideney, enter considerably into the market of Bomlxay 
by the route of the Iiidu-' 
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KHYRPOOB STATE. 


The State of Khyrpoor was a creation of one branch of the tribe of 
Bcloochccs, called Talpoor, who, settling in Sind early in the last century, 
look military service under its then rulers, whom they bubsoqucntly 
rebelled against, overthrew, and expatriated. Those rulers, under the 
name Kulhora, had, at the date of their expulsion, reigned during a 
period of about fifty years, and had reach^'d, to judge fioin their archi¬ 
tectural remains and sites, a degree of civilization and of taste nowhere 
discernible among the dwellings of their conqueroris. 

The origin, circumstances, and results of this usurption were briefly 
these Shadad, grandson to a certain Kaka, or Begum, whom all the 
Talpoor Chiefs claim as their common ancestor, quitted his native 
mountains for the left bank of the Indus, and coloni/cd, at a distance 
of 12 miles from the ancient luins of Brahininabad, the town which still 
bears his name. 

One of Hhadad’s sons, nami'd Behiam, was murdered, either by, or at 
the order of the Kulhoras; but a second son, Chakur, became a con¬ 
siderable Zemindar in the districts into which his father had emigrat¬ 
ed, and it was this latter &on who was father to Hohrab, the founder of 
the Khyrpoor State. 

At length, in a. d. 17R3, and after many misunderstandings between 
the rulers and their mereenarics, Kutidi Ali, grandson to Behrain, in 
revenge, as it is said, for the murder of his grandfather, and of another 
Talpoor, excited his clansmen to revolt; and, upon the rebellion proving 
•successful, established himself in Hyderabad as chief ruler in Sind. 
Solirab and another chieftain, named Thaira, were, it appeals, subordi- 
nately associated with him in power, but they shortly left the capital— 
Sohrab in route to Khyrpoor, and Thaira towards Shahbundcr, in 
Lower Sind. 

Tradition varies in its relation of the causes which induced this 
separation among the usurpers ; but I am inclined to believe that it did 
not partake of the nature of a political rupture and flight, but was rather 
the result of a family arrangement, similar in many respects to that 
which Sohrab himself subsequently made for his own son*-, and whereby 
the territory at disposal was apportioned between three chiefs, among 
whom one was to be considered Rais or turban-hoider, with additional 
18 s 
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lands attached to that dignity; while every chief was to be considered 
independent within the limits of his own territory. 

Be that, however, as it may, Sohrab, repairing to the town of Khyrpoor, 
there declared himself Ameer of the adjacent districts, and a tributary 
of the King of Kabool. Vrom that date, the history of the other Talpoor 
Ameers becomes, unless in particular instances, foreign to the object of 
this Hepurt. # 

r am unable to discover any exact statement of the amount of territory 
appropriated by Sohrab upon his lir-sl establl.-hmcnt in Upper Sind ; 
but whatever that erlent may have been, it was too liniiled for his 
restless and ambitious spirit, i’artly by force of arms, and mainly by 
intrigue, Sohrab expanded his originally narrow tract, until it reached 
Subzulkot and Kusinore to the north, the Jeysulmere Desert upon the 
cast, and the borders of Kutch Gundava towards the we**!. This north- 
ern frontier he seems to have wrested from the Bhawnlpoor Slate, and 
to have introduced himself across the Indus by means of Afghan 
indifierence, or avarice. 

This avarice or indilference resulted in the incorporation, by the 
Khyrpoor Meei*s, of those districts upon the right bank, commonly 
known under the name Maghuiee, and which comprise the two divi¬ 
sions of Boordeka, gr the land of the lloordec Belooeh, and Shikarpoor, 
These include also, as I learn from C’aptain GoUKinid’s private notes 
upon the subject, Sukkur, Nowshera, and the tracts foniicrly known as 
Ropa, Chuck, Magurcha, Mahomedab.igh, and Shalt Bagla. The island 
of Bukkur fell to the sword of Solirab’s son, Roostuin, but in what year 
I am unable to ascertain. The estates of Soheeja and Kulwarce, a little 
below Sukkur, were annexed to Khyrpoor by Roostnm’s younger brother, 
Moobaruk. The city of Shikarpoor became, in 1^23, joint prize among 
the Meers of Hyderabad and Khyrpoor, the latter’s interest therein being 
three-sevenths. 

Toward the south, the town of Kurachee was wrc'-tcd by the Talpoors 
from the Chief of Khelat, and of this conquest the Khyrpoor Govern¬ 
ment obtained a share. The annexations of Sohrab lying eastward 
were of trifling value, considered iiscally. 

In or about the year 1813, the Ameers, availing themselves of the 
crisis at Kabool, consequent upon the expulsion of the 8uddozayc 
dynasty, and the establishment of the Barnkzayes in Afghanistan, refuscdl 
to continue the tribute which the Kulhoras and Talpoors had irregularly 
paid up to that date ; and thenceforward Khyrpoor remained practically 
independent, up to the time when we urged claims in behalf of Shah 
Soojah, for a balance of tribute due, if not, indeed, for a renewal 
,of tribute dcmandablo. 

, In 1811, Sohrab, wearied of public life, abdicated the Raisot in favour 
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of his son Mecr Roostum, and retired to the fort of Becjec, formerly 
called Ahmedabad. During the years which intervened between the 
date of his abdication and of his death, many documents were issued 
by the ex-Rais, or at least under his seal and sanction, modifying and 
re-apportioning his territory. In these documents the name of a son, Ali 
Moorad, born in 1815 to Sohrab, in retirement, by the wife of his old 
age, found prominent insertion. Dy a will, dated ISth May 1829, the 
country was apportioned among his three sons, in four shares ; each 
having one share as his projierly, and Meer Roostum, as Rais, holding 
the other share, in addition to his patrimony, with remainder to his two 
brothers, Mcers Moobaruk and Ali Moorad. 'I’he whole revenue of the 
territory so apportioned may be roughly estimated at Rs. 20,39,000, and 
the analysis of distribution was as follows :— 


Mukr Roosttj.m’s Silvan. 

Nowshera .(’o.’s Rs. 3,50,000 

K uiidiara. l,75,0()0 

Ijuddngagun, deducting grants to others .... 1,50,000 

Rorce. «30,000 

Ooboura. 1,25,000 

Districts, llhoong Bharra . 25,000 

Subzulkol (one-third). 25,000 

Boordeka . 60,000 

Shikarpoor and lands thereof (tliree-fourths of 

three-sevenths) . 21,000 

Chuck Magiimka. 50,000 

Ollier lands . 50,000 

Khyrpoor Dechurka . 1,20,000 

The Narra Rogistan and Bamboorka. 3,000 

Registan Forts. 6,000 

yiiare of Kohera. 10,000 


Total Moor Rooslum’s Share. .Co.’s Rs. 12,00,000 


Meutt Moobaruk’s Share. 

Golekce .Co.’s Rs. 1,25,000 

Mcorpoor, Malliela. 1,50,000 

The Immamuvah. 20,000 

West Indus lands . 10,000 

Shikarpoor (onc-fourlh of tlirec-scvcnths).... 7,000 

Share of Kohera. 3,000 ‘ 


Total Meer Moobaruk’s Share.. Co.’s Rs. 3,15,000 
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Mekr Ali Moorad’s (Patrimony) Share. 

District of Gujree, with the Meerwah.Co.’s Rs. 2,75,000 


Share of liuddagagun. 30,000 

West Indus lands. 34,000 

Aradeen and Narra, with Sherghen. 6,000 


Share of Kohera, and neighbouring lands .... 5,000 

Total Meet Ali Moorad’s Share.. 3,50,000 

Grand Total... .Co.’s Rs. 18,65,000 

The above include all the Jageerdars, the greatest number of whom 
were in Meer Roostum’s share. 

The last paper bearing Sohrab’s seal is reported to have decreed that 
the turban should descend in the direct, and not in the collateral line. 
At length, in 1H30, Sohrab fell from a window of his palace in Khyrpoor, 
and survived for a period only long enough to commend his boy Ali 
Moorad to the care and protection of his elder brother Moobaruk. 

The latter failed of obeying this last injunction. He and Roostum 
Bccm to have combined to avail thcra.selvcs of the youth’s inexpcriimee 
to defraud him of part of his rightful inheritance, and thus were sown 
the seeds of those dissensions dc.stined to contribute toward the common 
ruin of the brothers and of their country. 

Ali Moorad, arrived at maturity, accurately estimated the injustice 
perpetrated upon Jiirn, and he appears to have early determined to lose 
no opportunity for retaliation. Our interference in the affairs of Sind 
indicated the approach of such an opportunity. 

But before giving prominence to the story of this Ameer’s relations 
with the English, I must solicit permi.ssion to trace briefly the growth 
of our connection with Sind, from the period when we truly announced 
that our policy was averse from interference beyond the Indu.'t, up to 
the date when Ali Moorad found, in the establishment of our representa¬ 
tive in Upper Sind, a conjunction of affairs suitable to his designs— 
growth mainly attributable, doubtless, to the force of accidental circum¬ 
stances, but in part also traceable to that vague but uncontrollable 
principle of expansion, inherent in our Indian Empire. 

The relations between Sind and the British Government began in 
1758, when the latter obtained from Goolam Shah, the Kulhora, permis¬ 
sion to establish a factory, and to send an agent to Tatta. These 
relations were rudely broken off by Surfuraz in 1775. Towards the close 
, of the century, however, the factory was restored ; but misunderstand¬ 
ings again ensuing, the English were rc-expelled. In 1809, the eastern 
policy of Napoleon entailed upon England the necessity of securing the 
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North-\wesl Frontier of India; and accordingly, on the 33nd Angust of 
that year, a Treaty was concluded with the Talpoors, providing for 
eternal friendship between the two powers. In 1820, the depredations 
of the Khosas, and some infractions of the rights of immigrants, resulted 
in another Treaty. At length, on April 4th, 1832, the political individu* 
ality of Khyrpoor was recognized by us, in a Treaty concluded with that 
State, providing for the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind. 
This last Treaty was consequent upon the report of (then) Lieutenant 
Burnes, relative to the capabilities of the river, and the advantages to be 
derived from the countries on and beyond it. On April 22nd of the 
same year, a Supplemental Treaty with the Ameers of Hyderabad wa.s 
concluded, in the III. Article whereof it was stipulated that a copy of 
the instrument itself should, in conformity with previous provision, be 
forwarded to MecrRooslum of Khyrpoor. On the 23rd "Deccraber 1834 
was issued a Commercial 'I’reaty, relative to tolls and duties. On the 
20th April 1838 the then Oovernor General ratified a Treaty, engaging 
on his part to use his good oflices to adjust differences subsisting 
between the Ameers of Sind and Runjeel Sing, and providing for the 
establishment at the court of Hyderabad of a British Resident. By the 
Tripartite Treaty of 26th June 1838, the contracting iiowers agreed in 
the IV. Article to abide, in respect of Shikarpoor, and the territory 
of Sind lying on the right bank of the Indus, by whatever might be 
settled as right and proper; and the Ameers were informed of the high 
importance to them of the measures treated, and of the magnitude of the 
benefits they would derive from securing undisturbed possession of their 
territories, by paying Shah Soojah the reduced and reasonable claim 
upon them for Rs. 20,00,000. 

In conformity with the terms of the Treaty of the 20th April 1838, 
an accredited agent having, in the person of Colonel Pottingcr, 
repaired to Hyderabad, Sir A. Burnes was deputed to Khyrpoor, and 
then entered into (on the 25th of December following) a I’reaty with 
the then Rais, Mcer Rooslura, providing in a separate article, and as 
subsequently explained by Lord Auckland, for the occupation by the 
British of the fort of Bukkur, “ only during actual war, and periods of 
preparing for war.” This'Treaty further acknowledged the dependence 
of Khyrpoor upon the British protection; and as it was made out in the 
name of the Rais alone, documents were accorded to Meers Moobaruk, 
Mahomed, and Ali Moorad, engaging, on the part of the East India 
Company, never to covet one rea of the revenue” of the shares of Sind 
in their possession respectively. 

Such, then, was the position of affairs when Ali Moorad awaited ^his 
opportunity for retaliation upon his brothers, and for saving himself in 
the probable event of a general wreck of his country. It would not, 
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however, appear that he found, cither in Colonel Pottingcr or Sir A. 
Burncs, an instrument fitted to his designs. For Ali Moorad was cau¬ 
tious in coming fotward; and it was not until Mr. Ross Bell’s arrival 
as Political Agent in Upper Sind that he ventured in any degree to 
devclope his policy. That gentleman was oppressed with business; 
and indulgent to, and trustful, it is said, of Natives brought into imme¬ 
diate communication with him. Report adds, that he was surrounded 
by officials who did not scruple to secure his signature to documents 
whose import he had m)t time to discover, and which, had he known it, 
he never would have authenticated. 

In the summer of IS3f), Meer Ali Moorad opened his communications 
with Mr. Bell, by addressing to him a letter without date. Upon Mr. 
Bell’s replying, the Ameer, after exculjjating himself from the charge 
contained in his eorrespoiident’s letter of hostility towards the English, 
proceeded to eoiiluh; to him the state of affairs between himself and 
his brothers; and he went on to solicit that Mr. Bell would either 
cause his possessions to l)e rcstor(*d to him, or else allow him to recover 
them by force. The Political Agent was directed to maintain friendly 
eorre.sj)ondence with Ali Moorad, but to postpone any final adjustment 
of terms. 

It appears that Ali Moorad did not inform Mr. Ross Bell, at any early 
date, of the separate document he had obtained from Sir A. Burnes. His 
motives for .such silence are not clear; but it is upon record, that when 
the Political Agent did hear of the fact, he considered it sufliciently 
doubtful, and of sufficient importance, to require a reference to the 
Supreme Government—a reference which was made accordingly. 

Jn July 1810, Mr. Bell, in obedience to the orders of the Governor 
General, re-entered upon the subject of the claim of subsidy. Meer 
Roostum’s liability to this demand had been recommended to be can¬ 
celled, in consideration of his ce«sion of the island and fort of Bukkur, 
and of his general amicable disposition. Moobaruk had, on the 
conliary, been from the first more or less openly hostile to our interests, 
and he had obtained the separate document, similar to the one willingly 
accorded to Ali Moorad, only at the urgent intercession of his brother 
the Rais. It was not probable, therefore, that any claim against him 
would be waived. The amount demanded was Rs. 7,00,000, and as 
Moobaruk had died 19th July 1839, at a date when we could not with 
safety press the claim, he had left the debt as a legacy to his sons, from 
whom it was now required. 

These heirs endeavoured to evade the claim, by producing a docu- 
given under Sir A. Burncs’s seal, purporting to promise that 
the* Company would never take tax or tribute from their posses'* 

‘ eions. This evasion was, however, upon Sir Alexander’s explanations. 
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pronbuncc*d groundless, and Mr. Bell was dircclod to adjust the question 
at an early date. It docs not appear that the subi^idy was ever paid 
in cash. 

In 1841, Mr. Ross Bell was succeeded by sin officer whose character 
was one upon which, apparently, Ali Moorad did not consider it expe¬ 
dient to practice, and from that period up to the eoinmcncement of the 
events which led to smnexation, the outline of Khyrpoor history, like 
that of all Sind, was comparatively tranquil. Major Outram, by the 
force of his personal qualities, so impressed the Ameers with the con¬ 
viction of his honest policy and friendship, that they remained faithful, 
or at least unaggressive, during our Afghan disasters; and he thus 
contrived to stave oil’, during eighteen months, the approach of that crisis 
which he dreaded as unjust lowauls Sind, but which others saw to be 
inevitable. 

[t is not to be concealed, nevertheles**, that during Major Oulram’s 
tenure of office, many infractions of the Commerei.il 'I'reaty were 
committed ; that intrigues were ocea'-ionally carried on to our prejudice; 
and that when, early in 18 42, an ami<Mble negotiation w.is in progress for 
the transfer of Sliikar[)oor to the British, ]\l<'er Nu'^eer Khan of Hyder¬ 
abad so inilncnced Mecr Roostnm ol Kh;yrpoor to hosiih* h'ejjngs towards 
us, that there was no alternative left but to snsjx'nd the negotiation. 

IVleanwhile. family dissensions continued among the Kliyrpoor A tneers, 
until they finally eaine to an ojien rnjilnre, met inarms, and, after a 
battle so called, signed ujion the held a doeiimeiif, dated loth Se})l(*inbcr 
1812, since famous under the name‘‘Nownahui Treaty”; but which, 
as it will form the subject oi a later portion of this Report, need not be 
further noticed now. 

In the vciy month in which llic abovi’irientioiu d 'I’rcaly was signed, 
Sir Charles Napier arrived in Sind, “ invested w ith full powi'rs, whether 
military or political.” Ho cami' to carry into execution Lord Rllcn- 
borough’s policy of exchanging tribute fox territory ; of refraining ffom 
the acquisition of any territory on or beyoiul the Iiulus, which might 
not be required for the purpose of commanding that river; of granting 
a great reward to our most faithful ally, the Khan of Bhawulpoor; and 
of making the Ameers feel that their Treaty with us could not be violated 
with impunity. 

So accredited, the General declared frankly, and with truth, that it 
was not for him to consider how we came to occupy Sind; and ho 
avowed, in predication of his subsequent method of unravelling tho 
tangled skein of Indus intrigues, a political maxim more frequently 
acted upon than admitted in the East—that the Meers' plea of not 
being able to control their aroused Beloochees was sufficient excuse to 
any other Government to overturn them. 
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In the autumn of 1842, Sir Charles arrived in Upper Sind"; and AH 
Moorad at once renewed the requests he had made to Mr. Bell. This 
gentleman had already reported that he was the most iierce-tempered 
and courageous among the Talpoors. The General quickly detected 
in him a vigorous-minded, ambitious, and cunning barbarian. Ali 
Moorad complained that his brother Roostum, in contempt of the law 
of Sind, was arranging for the transfer, cither during life or after death, 
of the turban of Upper Sind to his son Hussein, to his (Ali Moorad’s) 
prejudice. The General replied that he would, as bound by Treaty, 
support the applicant’s claim against his nephew, but not against his 
brother, Mccr Roostum. That, rejoined Ali Moorad, is all I want; and 
from that moment he took his side. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Charles proceeded to carry out his instructions 
regarding the territorial penalty to be inflicted upon the Upper Sind 
Ameers, by the loss of Subzulkot and Bhoong Bharra in favour of the 
Khan of Bhawulpoor—instructions rendered the more harsh by a second 
order of Lord Bllenborough’s, written, apparently, under erroneous 
information, and declaring that all the territory of the Ameers of Khyrpoor, 
&c. intervening between the dominions of Bhawulpoor and the town 
and district of Rorcc, should be ceded by those Ameers; an order in 
fact mulcting the latter in more thauRs. 6,00,000, rendering the majority 
of them desperate, and so hastening the crisis of the battle of Mceance. 
These mcasure.s, combined with the consciousness of being suspected 
by the General of having written a treasonable letter to Hhcre Sing in 
the Punjaub, and aggravated by the harrassments of family discord 
and treachery, so frightened Meer Roostum, then eighty-livc years of 
age, that, upon the I8th of December following, he sent to the General 
an offer to come into his camp, and place himself under his personal 
protection. Sir Charles Napier recommended him rather to seek the 
protection and advice of his younger brother, Ali Moorad. Meer 
Roostum did so, and shortly afterwards it was reported that he had re¬ 
signed the turban of Upper Sind to that brother. On the 27th idem, the 
General proposed, through the n'‘W Rais, to pay his respects to the aged 
chieftain; but the next morning, it was discovered that he had decamped 
to the desert, whither many other Meers had already soughtfrefuge, and 
where they were Collecting their followers in their strongholds. 

The part which Ali Moorad had played in this imbecile and ruinous 
policy on the part of poor Roostum is painfully suspected, and pro¬ 
bably will never be more than painfully suspected. That an officer of 
Sir Charles Napier’s genius and experience should not see through his 
cunning barbarism is not for an instant supposable; but he was con¬ 
tented, in his own words, to walk over Roostuin’s folly, and Ali Moorad’s 
intrigues, going his own way. 
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From the lime* when the Turban Treaty was reported to him, the 
General’s course was fixed. That Treaty might be, as asserted subse¬ 
quently by Roostum, the effect of corapulhion, or it might bo otherwise : 
to Sir Charles Napier the intrigues of these people were nothing. Ali 
Moorad had become Rai's; he was able, and if a traitor, yet a steady 
friend ; and the General resolved accordingly, that he would not 
re-open a question upon whieli, as he considered, the tranquillity of 
Upper Sind depended. When, therefore, the \ineers ensconced them¬ 
selves in the desert fortress of Imamgur, Sir Charles N.ipu'r, consider¬ 
ing that that stronghold was, in \irtue of his Rais.it, the legal property 
of Ali Moorad, marched thither, with that Vmeer’s consent, and jioisonal 
eo-operation, and destroyed it, on the 13th January 1^13. 

Toward the cIom' of tlie same month, the Khjrpoor Ameers faded 
to meet Major Ontram, according to ajipointim iit, at their C’apital. 
They had preferred to move witli their followers tow.irds IfydcKibad, 
whither the General also shortly afterwards marched, and eat, at 
Meeaiiee and at Unliha, the tangled ski'in of ffilnd allair'-’, by placing, 
with the eveeption of the po''se'>sions of \li Moorad, the eomitry oii 
botli lianks oi the Indus, from Sukknr to tin* ^ea, at the disposal of the 
Jlritish Government. 

From that peiiod, the sole A'ative State in Sind retaining jiolitical 
individuality is Khyrpoor. 'IMiis territory, as guaranteed to him after 
the eompiest, yielded, aeeording to Tlis Iliehne'-s VIL Moorad’s own 
statement, a revmiuc of Rs. lo,Ol),00|), and was inliabited by upwards 
of H00,0(){) people 

The manner in which these territories were defined, and settled, will 
be most clearly .shown by quoting Mr. Pringle’s Memorandum upon tlie 
subject. 

n’hat Memorandum sets forth that the principles by which Sir Charles' 
Napier was guided in the oeeujiation of the teiritory acquired by the 
eoiKpicst were to recognize, as being conformable to the law of the 
country, and creed of the parties, by which we were bound by 'i'realy to 
abide, the assumption of the tnrban by Meer \li Moorad, in virtue of the 
voluntary resignation in his favour of his eldest brother, Meer Roostnm, 
any retraction of whieli was, by the same Jaw, inadmissible; and the 
appropriation by Ali Moorad of the lands which had belonged to Meet 
Roostum, both in right of the turban, and as his personal patrimony 
under a will of their father Meer Solirab, in as far as they w’-cre in Meer 
Roostum’s rightful possession at the outbreak of the w'ar. Also to 
recognize Ali Moorad's right to all such lands as were in liis own 
rightful possession at the same period, and to retain all the rest for the 
Briti.sh Government, in right of conquest, or of foifeiture imposed on 
19« 
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iJw Kliyrpoor Amoor‘< ^onerally, for liroach of en.j»aj»t>mentR previous 
to ilic war. 

'Phe Meinoraiultiin j>;o(*s on 1o relate that a draft of a proposed Treaty 
b('tween (loveruinent and AH Moorad was snijiuitled by Sir Charles 
Napier, on the llli <if May iHlo, and that eorrespondeiico at protraeted 
intervals was inaintaimal on the snbjeet up to the IHtli January 1S47; 
but that in the mean time a eireiinistanc-e had oonie to Sir Chaides 
Napb'r’s knowUMljife, or v.idler li(‘ obtained eorrob(>ra1ive proofs of former 
suspicions in re‘'pect to il, wliieh tended to invalidali* the authenticity 
of one of the doeiinieiits on which the application of his jn-ineiples to the 
forfeited tenifory north of Horee had Ix'cn based. 'Phi'' document was 
a'Prealy, purportinjLjMo ha\e heen evecnteil between Meer Ali Moorad 
and ]\leer> lloostiim and Niiseer Khan (the son of tlndr brothru Mooba- 
rnlv), towards the cjf>s(> of tin* )ear H 1‘2. At tlial tiim* the di‘-sensions 
of these Ameers liad bcmi bioni,ht to llie issue of arms, and in an 
action, in which Ali Moor.id had the atlvanlai::c, peace was jmrcliased 
by the oth('r tw'o, by tjje ce-sion to him of ci rtain lands ennmerate<l 
in tills 'Preaf\, wiiicli wais wriiten in a copy of the Koran. Il was, 
howa'ver, biMimht to Sir Charii's Napier's 1.nowlede:^', that a fraud 
h'ul ln'cn comii'itti'd by Ali Moor.ul in rc"! ect to this document, by 
endca\onriii'.^ to siihstitoti' in il tlie woial ■‘district” for ‘‘vilhu'c,” in the 
designation of a pl.ua' in which the village and its siirroniidim( district 
bore the same name, and interpolaline the nanus of some districts 
altoi>( tin r ; and tint wdicn this attempt w.is nnsncce-.>fii], tlu* leaf itsc'lf 
on w'hich the names ivere writti'* had liecn extracted, ami the matti r 
which it boro was wMalten afresh, with the dc'-iri'd alti'r.itioiis ami addi¬ 
tions, on aiiotlier hlanl; leaf of the same Koran, by the same person by 
W’iiom the oiif^inal 'Prval\ laid bei'u wri'li'n ; tlu* etl’oel of which was to 
convey to Ali Mooratl districts of considerable value, in place of villages 
of Irillini^ I'vtenl. 

'I’hns, tlu'n, in fact, Jlis [Ii<rhm“-s’ territories had not l-ei'n fui'illy 
tlelined and settled, liefori' tlu' (inf^lion of the yalidily of his tenure had 
ai?.iiii to he mooted. In tin; s[)rin‘'' )J’ I''oO, a eommls^ioJ), attended l)y 
iMeer Ali iMoorad in jierson, sat, to pass their ojiinion njion the aecnsa- 
tion .if^ainst His Hii^liness, of Innini^ made interpolations and additions 
in the 'Pri'aty sij^ned at Nownalmr hy Aleers Jloosium, Nuseer Khan, 
and himself, whereby' ho obtained possession of the Pnrfi;unas of 
JMcerpoiir, iMalhela, and Mclmrlvee, inslcml of the villaijfos of Dadloo 
uiul Mallu'la ; and of having afteiwv.irds substituted a leaf in the Koran, 
containing these alterations copied fairly, in lieu of one in which they 
luul heen originally made. 

'Phe verdict of this commission resulted in the issue, on the 21st 
January lSu2, by order of the Most Noble the Governor General of 
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India, of a Proclamation,* copy of which is t^ivcn below, declaring that 
lli« Highness Ali ^orad Khan’s gnill had been jn-oxed : that he was 
therefore degraded from the rank of Rais; and lliat all his lands and 
territories, excepting those hereditary j)os->ossioii'« only, which were 
allotted to him by his father, MeerHohrab Khan, should theneelorih be a 
portion of the Britisli Kmpire in India. 

The tendency and final i^Mie of onr relations with Sind, and, as a 
oonseqitf'nce, w itli the Khyrpoor Slate, lune been to esla]»ljsh, nnd«M’ 
ciromnstances of more or less diHieull\, onr firm iind tiinlisputed ride in 
that pro\inee. This ri'sult could not arri\(* willioiil iinolxing the 
ex'clnsion of that confederacy of kings, or ritlu'r harons, under liie title 
of Ameers, lorded over the vallc} of the Indus fora (leiiod of about 
thirty years, as frilmtanes of Kabool, and for about an •‘(|ii d number of 
years as indejicudent chieftains; -w lu) then lost upon the field of Meuance, 

’ rilOtI,AM VIION. 

Tlip f^o^erinnent- of fnlia hul lon<!, scin rausc to hi iicm* tint Hm Tlinliness Ah 

Moot,1(1 Khan (if KliMixior, h\ il^t^ ot l()i.>(i\ and {i,niii, li.id di |iti'i il the ihitioh (Jom-iii 
inont ni tiiiii(ir\ ni Sind, to ^^lll(’l) it ii.in I oilidlv Liditlid 

llfluft.oit to (‘uudiiiiii t’i,‘ Vmi'i'r unli*s> ii|)mi llii' i k iu"t proof of lii>> prisooid {rnilt, tho 
(tOMiiimi'ut ot India diUit d that a full .lud jndilu* iiKpiiij slioidd hf uiiiU into tlu* iliai«(‘s 
tli.'it had boon hioiii>ht a!>aiiist Iiiiii. 

Ill', lliplmrss attiiidud tin iiicpiin in person, e^el•^ o])])ottnnih was alVoided of ilieitin<r 
the liutli, and ot eNtahhshing Ills Jli};liuess’ iiuioecnce ol th<* loiiu- of wlndi hu had hteii 
a( eiisi'd. 

Ills lliifliness \Iei r Vh Moorad Mi.aii ti.linh f.uled to itlmt the diaine On eliaraiid 
eoniplcte eiidenee, lie ii.is eo’iMctid of liaiiiin distioiid a leal ot the Jvoiaii i.i wliicJi the 
Tuaty ol Ao.Mialiur was wiiUeii, and ot Iiaiiii" '■uh'lilntid foi it a lollui liai’of udifkiLiit 
tinor, wlieohi Ills llij'l.ULss Ijandiihiitl\ oliMiiud poisiN'.ion ot scuud lar^te distiiets, 
iiiste.id of vilhit'es, of the same iiiinie, I'lcatlv to the iiiipuliei ul the Ihitisli Ooviiiiiiient, to 
wliidi the Slid distiiets lawfulb hcioii >id, and lo '>ios^ Molatiou ol eood f..d!i and liononr. 

The (Joverniiieut of India soui^ht no])ii ti \t to inli lieie with the ]iosM>ssums of lli>, llijihiiess 
Meer All Aloorad Khan. It de'iit d that Ills IJiiliin >s should eontinue to ride the teiiitones 
he held, m peaie and &eeiint\, and it was slow to tiiteil i.ii.and to uij>i a^.unst ills lli'>hiies' 
neeiisatioiis wliieh plaeed in leopardv Ins lepul.iti'in a'ld antlionti. 

Ihit the Aineii’s g;nilt has hem pioied. Tlie (hniiiiineiit of India will not peiiint Ills 
IIi;>hne&s Alecr Ah Mooiad Khan to escape with inipiinitv, and a gieat pnlilie eiinie to leiiiani 
iinpniiished. 

AVhcicforc, the Government of India has resoh ed, and Iierebv ih elares, tluit Meer Ah Mooiad 
Khan of Khyrjioor is degraded fiom the i.ink of Rais; and tint all his lands and (eiiitoiies, 
excepting those hereihtan possessions oiih, iihieii wtie allottid to him by liis latlur, Meer 
Soliiab Klian, shall henceforth be a portion of the IhitisIi llm|iiie in India. 

The inhabitants of those territoiics aie hereby called niion to submit tliemselves peaceably 
to the doimmon under which they ha\c p.issed, in full rLhanee that they will he defended 
iigainst tlicir enemies, and pioteeted from liarni; and lliat, uiiimileNted in then pei-ions, lu their 
property, and their homes, they will be governed with jiist mid mild lluthorlt^. 

lly Older of the Most Noble tbc Governor Gentral of India, 

(hngiiedl Ji. R. E. Fuiiuib, « 

'2Ut Jammy, IBoJ. Couimissionci. 
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and were banished, the kingdom wliicii sixty years before they had in re¬ 
venge usurped, and who are now represented in thogjplitical world solely 
by that hated and minor member of their dynasty, who, discovering in 
very early life, and from fraternal treachery, but too valid cause for 
distrusting humanity, resolved, when opportunity offered, to play, if a 
traitor’s, yet a winning part; who in so doing usurped, as it is suspect¬ 
ed, his brother’s turban, betrayed his country, and was left amid the 
common ruin, the lago of tlu! setme, to find, after many years, tit retri¬ 
bution, in being degraded from tliat rank which never, perhaps, was 
rightfully his. 
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].—His i]ii>lini's‘; .M(M*r Aii INFoornd Klian is the 
(’hicior ilic f\hvrpoorSiafc. Ilis jii-.' (in isr, 1) 
" is fliirty-ninc V’ars. 

fl-—Flis rrifijlnips*, hriv four sons. '\lf(‘r Sliali licir apjinrcnf lo 

. <Ii«* cliiollaiiisliin, a<'c(l 1\vcnl\ n»;hs, and Mimt I’\ / 

TSjnnrs jimi Apes ' _ ’ 

of I.i-uitimali' Alah' AFahoilir'd, aLp'd «‘ii»jil<'»‘n jrars, 'I’lu' al)o\i' two sons 
an* l)y Ids tirst wil'i', 

FJy a si*( ond inarriairt', I lis TI ii>h)i(’ss ]ias issue M eer .lolian Malionied, 
a"cd thirU'cn ^I'avs, and Mci-r Khan M.ilanm'd, a‘>( d olc'Vfii ytairs, 

FFl.—Ilis lligl)' ('ss dot's not ])ay trilinie, and is so <-lndlciM'd as 
to ways and means, that Alaior ,lat*ol), the Ollicer 
t>r uot!^*" **''*'*^*^*^ tl(‘|>n1(d to consolidalt' llie iMcer's territory, found 

is(‘lf t>oni]>c'llfd lt» r( poll, that unl("'S an indnl^enl 
view were taken w lien dealing with him in llie linal adpisimcijl ol 
territorial .l-i^^eer ami deht ipiesijons, Hi, llii;line>s w’oidd lie nnahlt 
to sit'in the ('ml)arr.issiiieels ol his allert'd posilitin. 

IV. — 'I’lie re\enm'of Meer \li Moorad’-’ patiimoniai jios'essiojis has 

lu't'n < s)ini,iled at Fi . *>,o0,(J()0, iiieliisive td .iai:<'eis ; 
hut al little iiioit' th.in Its. li.OO.OOO, dednelint; i||(> 
revenue 'O tilieiiiiled. 'The system ohtainiii'r is that 
wdiieli was onei' prevalent thiouehont Hind, under the mum' of iiullrd^ 
bein£^ a i»iiun payirn'iil. of llu' most elnms\, liaiidulent, di'niorali-ini;', 
and, so far as tin* collet tors aro eoneeimrl, t>f the nio't nnht>;t(l|iy 
descri})tion. I had inlen«led iipp' mlin;^:i roiejli si.itt'im'ut ol lhe(Jo\ern- 
menl shares upon the ^ari^ms crops thus tollecletl, luit the entire s\stem 
has l)ccn so elaboriilt'ly rt'poiled iipt/U h\ tlu' olliters th'pnti'tl to it'ceivi* 
the resinned distiicts, ih:i1 :iu\ further nolict; thert'of is, 1 respectfully 
submit, nnm'et'ssar;v in this plaet', 

V. —lli.s Highness’ doiniidons are bonndi'd on the nortli by oiir districts 

kiiowni as the Left Hank, and by llu' Indus; on the 
Tevntory!^*'™* to the south by the district of 

Knndiara ; and they strett'h eastward across the Narra 
and the T)(*st'rt towards Jeysnlmcre. 

VI. —Like the rest of the Indus valley, Ivhyrpooi is an alluvial plain. 


r-Ntini.iti'il (I'lD'.'i 
\nini.il lli'tcuiiL'. 
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N'ntiirp of Soil, & 
Means of Irrigatiou, 

direction to the 


A ridge of arenaceoiis limestone hills, running from 
Rorce, enters Ilis Tfighness’ districts at a point about 20 
miles south of that town, and then bends in a westerly 
fort of Dcejce, which is erec ted upon some of the off¬ 


shoots. These hills are known as the Gharr. 


On their river boundary, these territories are of course affected by the 
laws of dilnvion or alluvion, causing, as the ease may be, an increment 
to, or decrement from, the m'ighbonring Stales. 

Canals are the great channels of irrigation. These are of four 
classes, according to tlndr sizes. Upt)n the larger canals, superior lands 
arc wat(‘rcd by means of wells. 

'I’lie general a]>i)earanc(' of the country is sufficiently arid—a vast, 
sandy plain, .sjioltcd with cultivation, and jungly-looking, with .laoo 
trees, tlic Mimosa, and the Haljool. 'I'he finest lands arc, [ belicvi', wasted 
in Bellas, (hunling-grounds). 'I'hcse are fenced, and among them His 
Highness and his unwilling subjects waste at once their time and 
their ini'ans. 


Vlf.— Heather and paper are jnanufaetnred in these districts. ^Phe 

town of (.lumlmt prfidiiees eolonred cottons and wove 
Tiiilnstrial Ri-simr- ^ ~ i- , i . . i 

tartans ol very cretlliable li'xtnri* and aj)})(‘aranee, 

and the arlizans in this fabric arc a|)t in imitating 

any new pattern ad'ordial to them. 

VHll.—A military road, cleared when Sir (’harles Napier went to 

i^liawulpoor, runs north and south, throiigli the terri- 

promhosi buy, at an average distance of about 11 m* mill's from 

of CoDuniimcahori iht* river. 'I’he Inidges over the larger eamils an* of 

Ijy baud ami Water. , ‘ .i ii 

•' masonry, and are jieriiianenf ; those over tlie smaller 

channels an* temporary, and are repaired annually as the inunda¬ 
tion approaches. Supplies and water are abundant. Khyrjioor itself 
is walled; but its defences, like its streets, look dcserleil, and falling 


into ruin. 


JX.—Dcejcc is the only fort left to Ills Tfigliness, and that is nearly 
comnianded fn m the south-east, in which direction 

Ali Moorad’s He- rainjiarls are, at once, so cramped and exjioscd, 
sid nee, &.t*. llml the best tri’ops could not hold them for a day 

against artillery. 

iris Highness, when wearied of the chase, retreats to a bungalow 
situate in the plain to the north-west of Decjec fort. 'Phis building is 
a modified copy of the old Khyrpoor Residency. 

In person Ali Moorad is robust, and, for an Asiatic, on a large scale. 
He is an excellent sportsman. In manner decisive ; and the tone of his 
voice, when uttering the words “Be-shuk” and “ Bilkool,” is remark¬ 
able, and indicative of his character. 
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Average Fall of 
Ham. 


X. -~His heir, Moor Shah Newaz, seems a mild youth, not more 
Shall Newaz sensual than Asiatics in his position usually are, and 

addicted to the imitation of ICnqlish modes. This 
Mcer understands, as do also his two youngest brothers, a little English. 
He lacks, evidently, the temper and force of will of his father. 

XI. —The climate is, like that eominon to all Upper Sind, agre(’- 

able during four mouths of tin* year, but liercely and 
deadly hot during the larger number of the remaining 
eight. 

The average rang<; of the thermometer ha.s never been taken. 

X IT.—The average fall of rain is very slight; but iu this valley, 
dustslornis, which, esj,eciaJly during the hot season, 
are frequent, in some measure make up, by their 
refre.*.hing inliiienee U[)ou auimal life, for the ex¬ 
treme paucity of rain. 

ATM.—'i'lie population of tlM“>e dominions may bo somewhat under 
l’<,|)ii- r,( 1.000 souls; but this numlier is yearly iliniinisbing, 

**'*^“*“’ tlirongh emigration, eaiis<‘d by over-assessimmt. 

XfV’.—'Pbe population, iMalnuuedan and Hindoo, is fairly balanced. 

'i’b<‘ language commonly sjioken, and to wliieli the 

Itctigioii, Lull- Ami'crs w'ere, it is snid, jiartial, is Sindec. Owing, 

gnngc, Tnlics, uml , i • o- i .1 • r 11 

fjistes. however, to onr rul«‘ in fcuml, the majority ol all 

classes have leariieil to stammer a little bad Jlin- 

doostaiiee, and the higher classes are fond, wlien addressing a foreign 

‘iillcnian, of exhibiting their aivpiaintanee with the Persian language, 

or rather with their barbaric patois of llial tongue. 

XV. —(’ivil justice is administered alli’r a patriarchal fashion, at 
llis Highne.ss’ head i/narlers. Criminals .are confined 
by the local anlhorilics, and their eases disposed of 
either by these finielionuries or by higher powers, 
according as the crimes may be more or les.s grave 

in nature. ^Phe Ah'cr’s maintenance of his ZcmiiKhirs as local judicial 
authorities is, perhaps, the one and sole point iu wliicli his administra¬ 
tion has an advantage over ours. 

XVI. — His Highness possesses the power of life and death; impri- 
.sonment is not roiumon. Fine is liere, as it has been 
found to liavc been in all senii-barbarie bocieties, the 
one chief punitive measure. 

XVIT.—These are, it is to be feared, by no means 
on the inereaso. 

XVITI.—With the exception of His Highness’own 
sons, I have not been able to discover any subjects 
who have been vaccinated. 


Mode in iiliicli 
t'ml tuid (h 111)1 iial 
Justiru arc udiiiuu',- 
tered. 


Punishments a- 
warded. 


Ediiciitional Mea¬ 
sures. 


Progress of Vac- 


rmatiuu. 


20 « 
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XTX.—Thn diseases most prevalent are fevers, whether remittent or 
iulermillent, ophthalmia, and various cutaneous dis- 
lic\ailinR Discnscs. Oriyanie atlcetion'- of the liver are, it is said, of 

very rare oeeurrenee. 

The consorKlatioii". by exi-hange of outlvinif piece's of Briti'.h and 
Khyr])oor territory, reported upon Iry Major Ijetlr.ind Jacob, as above 
noticed, \ver<' not (inally '>(>Hlcd nj)on that Report. On the contrary, the 
CVnnmissioner in Sind eoii'-idered, tli.it wliile that Report formerl a 
valuable basis for mic-Ii s,.t) |(.i)ietil, it \\ ,r - not s(, «-oiii]»l(*tr* as to enable 
biin finally to detei’iniiie tlii' future jiermancnt boundary of Ills 
!llif>line.ss’ posses'.ions. 

'I’liat boniulary, 'wliicli lias (rnly Aery recently Ireen finally determined, 
includes, a.s territory iieloni^iii” to Meer Ali iMoorad, the following lands 
anti districts :— 

Ia/.—T he district of Imddagagun, with the exception of the arroii- 
di.sseuienl of Rorei-, and Meer MalioiiuMl’s and Meer IMoobaruk’s 
.1 ageers. 

—'The district of (la|ree, with the i-vceplion of Soobha Uliera, 
b(‘ing the .lageer of .lain Niiiidn, son of Meer Khootla Uux. 

Jbv/.—The Tuppas \radeeii and Nana 
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FRONTIER OF UPFER SIND. 


Tiik Stales and Tribes, conneeted with the Frontier of Upper Sind, 
arc- 

The Principalities of Phawulpoor and Kliciat. 

The Tribes of Klietr.inees, Mnrrees, JJlioo«^fee.‘<, Lasharees, (loor- 
«*lianees, Muzaree'«, Iloord»M‘s, Doonibkees, Jekranees, Brulioee.s, Mug- 
zees, C’handias, Jettoees, Jumalccs, Khosas, Oomranees, Kliylicerees, the. 
Kujjnks and Hantzliee.s of Sef'])ee, aiul others. 

f)n lli(‘ niiawulpoor State it is not neeessary in this Heport to remark. 

'J’he others may be naturally arranged under three heads— 

T,—The Tribes residing beyond British territory, and dv facto inde¬ 
pendent of any other State. 

I r.—The State of Khelat, with tlie individual border tribes, its subjects. 

fll.—The Border Tribes, British siibjeet.s, living within the British 
frontier. 

INDKPENDENT TRIBES. 

Und(‘r the l.s< head are eompri.sed the Khelraiiees, the Lasharees, tlie 
Cioorrhanees, the Kujjuks and Barozhees of Seebee. and tins juedatory 
hill-tribes, the Bhoogtees and Murrees. 

The /{hefranees. 

'I'he Khelraiiees are a distinct race, .said to be neither Afglian nor 
Belooch, but intermarrying with both races. 'Phey are oi peaceable 
habits, and agricultural pursuit.^. 'Pheir country is sulHciently rich and 
productive to supply their wants, and, though a warlike people when 
attacked, they usually abstain from plundering their neighbours. 

Their present Chief is Meer Hajee. Their numbers arc said to 
amount to 6,000 adult males. 

They are generally in alliance with the Bhooglecfi; the chiefs of the 
tribes being connected by marriage, and frequently at feud witli the 
Murrees, who often make predatory inroads in their territory. 

Their country is wholly in the hills to the northward of the Bhoogtee 
territory, to which it adjoins. 

Its greatest extent is, north and south about 120 miles, and east and 
west about 70 miles. 

The chief town is Barkhan, which is about IGO miles NNIii. from 
Shikarpoor. 
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To flu‘ nortli of the Khetranecs are flic Afghan®!, to the west the 
Afurree®*, ami on the oast the Lasharce ami (looroliaueo tribes. 

The climate is considered good, being moderately hot and coltl. 
In the spring and autumn, a eonsideralile quantity of rain falN, which 
insures an ample sujiply of water for cultivation. Several streams run 
through th<‘ Khelrance district: the chief one is the Lar, which rises 
not far from Burkhan, and, /lowing westward, joins the Narra, in the 
Mnrrcc Hills, north of Seebee. 

The country is for the most part barnm mountain, but there are 
numerous valle^ys, which are fertile, and well cultivated. These produce 
abundance of wheat, barley, maize, and various kinds of pulsi*; also 
good fruit, particularly jiomegranates, which arc in high repute. 

Borne alum is found in these hills, but no other minerahs of commer¬ 
cial value are produced. 'Fhe commerce is trifling: some little tr.ade 
is carried on with the Afghans to the north, .and with the district of 
llurruud Dajeb. 

A road from Clhuznee to the Bliemjat passes through the country ; 
but the jiasses are di/licult for camels, and the route is little frequented. 

'riiere is little or no intercourse between the Khetranecs and Sind, 
and they have never attempted any act of hostility on the British fron¬ 
tier but once, wlnm, under the inlluence of Mooltan gold, iVlecr Ilajee 
joined the Murrei s and Bhoogtees in an attack on Kusmore, in April 
1819. 

La'iharrrs am} Coorrhaaevii. 

The Basharec.s and (.Joorehanees inhabit tlu' strip of hill country 
between the territory of the Khetranecs and tiie jirovince of JNIooltan. 
As a body, these tribes have never been concerned in any way with the 
Sind frontier. They are shepherds and herdsmen ; tlu*ir country is 
barren and unproductive. 

The Kifjji/ks. 

The Kujjuks are an Afghan tribe, resiiling in the town <»f Kujjuk, 
and its adjoining laml.s, in the Seebee district 

Baroziui . 

I’lic Barozhees ucsido in the town of Koork, also in the Seebee <lis- 
trict. T'msc two tribes are always at feud with each other, but arc not 
predatory. Both arc frequently attaekiul by the Murnu’s, who occasion¬ 
ally succeed in stealing their cattle ; but these Seebee tribes are quite 
strong enough in numbers, and in spirit, to protect themselves against 
the inroads of the mountaineers, which they do e/rcctually. 


Beubcc District. • 

The Seebee district is a semicircular bay in the hills NE. of .padur, 
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about 25 miles in diameter. It is bounded on the north and east by 
the Murree Hills, on the south by the Dosorf of Kiilehee, and on the west 
by the Narra river, which there enters the j)l:iin. 

Tlie water of the Narra river, at its hi:i;h(‘si, ilows in varions channels, 
througli the whole length of Kulchee, .itnl evj'ii into Sind, where it, 
.sometimes in a strong stream, joins the Indus water in the canals near 
Khyrec Clhuree ; but, in the ordinary low stale of the stream, the Narra 
is slightly dammed near (looloo-ke-Shehur, and the whole of it> water 
is drawn oil by various canals to irrigate tin* lields of the Set'boo 
district. G’hc soil is very fertile, and ])ro(liiees large crops of cveelh'nt 
wheat, ^riie .sup{)ly of water being permanent and eoutinuons, the 
character of this little piece of country is (piite diU'erc'nl from that of 
the neighbouring juovinee of Kutchce, of which it is not considered to 
form a pari. 

The climate seems healthy, and, in the spring, is delightful; the 
winter is (old, but tluring the season from April to October inclusive, 
the heat is )nost intense. 

In comparison with the neighhouring dislrh'ls, much rain falls in 
Seebce. There is, howov(‘r, Jio regidar season for rain, but the heaviest 
falls appear to occur in the months of March and April. 

The district of Sceboe belongs to Kandahar, and pays revenue to the 
chiefs of that place. 

The chief town of tin* district was Si-cl)oe, formerly a fine, well built, 
nourishing, and populous ])laee. Adjoining the town is a large and 
substantial forlre.^s, wbieli is still a place of great str<*ngth, even in its 
present decayed condition. Jlolli (briress and town are now wholly 
deserted, having been jdnnderetl and burnt by tin* notorious Hajee 
Khan Kakur in irhni. he iras Goverjtor of the Proi'ince on behalf 

of the Kandahar Chiefs. 

The forlres.s was rei)airethuid garrisoned by British troops in lH‘lL-42; 
but, with thi.s exception, the place has never been TC-oo||pipied, and is 
now a deserted ruin. No oHieers of the Kandahar (’hiefs now perma¬ 
nently reside in the yeebce district, but a iSirdar, with a detachment of 
troops, is .sent generally every year to receive the revenue, which is 
usually willingly paid, without any demur. After the destruction of 
the town of *Seebee, Kujjulc remained the chief town of the district, 
and the Kujjnks were always at feud with the Barozhees, lludr 
neighbours. 

Our first connection with the peojdo of Secbcc commenced in 1839, 
when Misrec Khan Barozhee of Koork was, with a body of his horse¬ 
men, taken into onr se.rviec. 

In the month of March 1847, the Political Agent in Upper Sind, Mr. 
Ross Bell, deputed one of his Assistants to dematid arrears of revenue 
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from Iho Knjjnks and other tribes of Seeboe, on aceount of Shalt 
Soojah. The odicer was accompanied by a detachment of British 
troops of all arms; but the business was mismanaged, and much mis¬ 
chief then'by was ])rodncod. The Knjjuks had at first not the least 
intention of resisting; everything remained as usual in their town, 
and the sepoys of tin; British dcta< hineut were freely admitted into the 
place, going to and fro, and making purchases in the bazar of the 
town, &c. 

On the second day, however, after the arrival of the British force, the 
Knjjuks were excited to resistance, eh icily by the insults of Misroc 
Khan Barozhee. 'I’hey refused to pay the tribute demanded, and their 
town was attacked by llie British troops. There were no gates to the 
town, and the place was otherwise not well adapted for defenee, but 
owing to strange misconduct, and to the accident of the commanding 
oHieer being killed, the 1n)ops were unsuecessi'ul. 

('>n the next day, the 21si March iSll, large reinforcements arrived 
with (Jeneral Brooks, but the town hadbeeji completely deserted by the 
Knjjuks during the i)r(*vious niglit. 

'L’he place was taken possession of, plundered, burnt, and destroy<‘d ; 
the walls of llie buildings being levelled vvitli the ground by ord< r ol 
General Brooks 

But these proceedings wert; disapprov»-d of by the Government «)f 
India, anil the Ivujjuks were next year reinstated, and their town was 
rebuilt. 

From November 1811 to September l842 an Assi.stant Political 
Agent r(‘sided at Scebee. When llie British troops were withdrawn 
from Afghanistan, and finally evaeual«’d Kutehee in 1812, the district 
of Scebee was given over by the British authorities to the Khan of 
Khelat; but the latter did not lake po^'scssion, and has not since then 
o]>en’y asserted any right to the territory. 'I’he pi'ople thenceforth have 
paid allegiattHc to the Sirdars of Kandahar. 

They have never plundered in Sind oAvutehee, and have maintained 
respectful and friendly intercourse with the British, whose subjects they 
would gladly be. 

Jihoos^iees. 

TiiC Bhoogtees arc still a numerous, and were up to 1847 a power¬ 
ful, Belooch tribe. They inhabit the hill country south of the Klie- 
tranees. Their principal town is Deyra. 'I'he present Chief of the tribe 
is Islam Khan. 

Their numbers, much reduced of late year.«, amount now to about 
1,000 adult males. Their country is chiefly rugged, barren hill, but 
contains much good pasture land, and some fertile valleys. The regu¬ 
lar occupation of the whole tribe was, till lately, plundet^ which was 
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carried on systematically on a large scale. Every man of the tribe 
was a robber. The Khan of Khelat claimed sovereignty over them) 
but they paid revenue to no one, and, protected by their rocky fastnesses, 
maintained a stormy indcj)endence, usually at war witli the Murrecs, and 
perpetually j»lundering their neighbours. 

The connection of the jBhoogteeswith the British r«>mincnecd in 1839. 
M’lre predatory tribes of Kutehee had eaus<‘d such loss to British etmvoys, 
and rendered conuiiuniealion with the Britisii army in Afgluinistan so 
dangerous and diKiculU that, after all other means had been tried, and 
had failed, a foree was, in the monlh of October 1S39, sent unthn* <*o)n- 
utund of Major Billamore, to reduce the rol)ber tribes !)y foree. On 
the arrival of the force at Poolajec, it was foun<l that the Kulchce plun¬ 
derers had deserted the country, .abandoned their liome>> in the plain, and 
taken refuge in the Bhoogtee Hills. 

'Phitlier they were followed by Major Billamore’s deiaeliment ; it 
being tlinught important to show the mountaineers, Ixuh Murrees and 
Bhoogtce.s. that they were not only not able to protect our enemies, but 
were not even themselves safe from our arms. 

As the British force approached Deyra, llu; Bhoogtccs at first si'cmed 
disposed to be submissive and friendly ; Imt the smallness of the British 
force templed them to hostilitJL.s, and tliey attacked Major Billamore 
with their whole slrenglli. 

'I’he Bhoogtccs were twice signally defeated, with great loss ; their 
('hief, Beebruek, was captured, and sent prisoner to Sind; their town of 
Uejra was taken and jilnndcred, and great lo,s.s inflicted on the tribe 
generally. Major Billanior'*’s lorce remained in the hills three months, 
and then, having aecoinjilislied every oliject intended by the expedi¬ 
tion, returned to the plains by tlie now famous and diilicult Passes 
of Nutfoosk and Surtolf. 'flu* proceedings regarding the other tribes 
will be mentioned in tlic proper place. 

The plundering excursions of the Blioogtec-s were checked, and they 
gave little more annoyance to their neighbours till 1840, wJien the 
removal of their rivals, the Doombkee.s and Jekranees, from the plains 
of Kutclice, after the hill campaign of 8ir C. Napier, laid open the 
then ill-defended fwintier of Sind to their incursions. 

In January 184t), General Sir C. J. Napier, G.C.B., Governor of 
Sind, proceeded with a British army of 7,000 men of all arms and* 
accompanied by Mccr Ali Moorad with an army of Beloocliees, to 
attack and reduce the plundering tribes of Kutchec, who, under the 
able guidance of Bcejar Klian Doombkee, had, since the commence¬ 
ment of the year 1843, completely, and with impunity, laid waste the 
whole border country of Sind, up to the walls of Shikarpoor and 
i^arkhana, at their pleejpurc. 

219 
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Bccjar Khan, with the plundering tribes of the plains of Kutchee, the 
Doombkees, Jekranecs, and others, again, as in 1839, took refuge in the 
hills, and joined with tlic Bhoogtees. Sir C. Napier pursued them 
with strong forces. But his commis.«(aTiat arrangements totally failed j 
he had made little progress, when the hot season approached, whi^Ii 
would have compelled him to wifh«iraw ; and had not the Murrees 
aided him, by refusing to allow either tlic Bhoogtees, or the fugitives 
from Kutchee, to enter their country, th(‘ enemy must have escaped 
uninjured. The negoeiations with the Murrees on this occasion were 
entrusted to Captain Jacob, and he had great dilTieulty in persuading 
them to assist Sir C. Napier. At last, however, he succeeded, but only 
just in time. 

As it was, the Bhoogtees effected a safe retreat, and Islam Khan, 
with his tribe, took refuge with the Khetranees, until Sir C. Napier had 
retired to Sind, when the Bhoogtees returned to their own country. The 
predatory tribes of the plains t)f Kutclice, the JDoombkees and Jekranees, 
having been removed to the British territory, tlic frontier of Sind be¬ 
came fairly open to the incursions of the mountaineers. The Bhoogtees 
accordingly commenced a series of inroads of more or less importance, 
until, growing more and more bold from impunity, they, in December 
1846, assembled their wliole force for one grand incursion, marched 
through the line of British posts to within lo miles of Shikarpoor, plun¬ 
dered the whole country at their leisure, and returned with all their 
booty, amounting to some 10,000 head of cattle, in perfect safety to 
Deyra, in spite not only of the outposts, but of a cavalry regiment sent 
from Shikarpoor to repel the inroad, but which found the marauders too 
strong to be attacked. 

On this affair being reported to the Governor of Sind, he immediately 
ordered the Sind Irregular Horse, then at Hyderabad, to the frontier. 
They arrived in January 1847, and their commander at once com¬ 
menced to remedy the existing disorders. His measures, founded on 
principles exactly contrary to those previously acted on, proved success¬ 
ful. No man not a soldier or policeraan in the service of the State was 
permitted to bear arms, and no private war on any pretence was allowed. 
All defensive works, forts, Ate. for the protection of the troops, wore 
abanuoned; the troops took the initiative, and acted always on the 
"offensive against the robbers. The strength of the latter had been in the 
terror which they inspired : it was now destroyed; the soldiers were 
exposed, and the people protected; no violence or plundering was per¬ 
mitted by our own subjects, on pretence of retaliation, &c.; the blood- 
feuds between tribes and individuals were completely broken, all 
offenders being treated exactly as ordinary malefactors; our own 
subjects ceased to be robbers—the occupation of^a Lootoo ceased to be 
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respectable, and ha«» new become a subject of shame, instead of glofy, to 
the wild borderers theni'iclves. 

Peace, quiet, and safely for life and properly, were thus established 
along the border; while the Rhoogtccs, who, now shut out from Sind, 
persisted in making predatory inroads on the plains of Kutchee, were, on 
the 1st October 1H17, in one of these incursions, intercepted by a 
detachment of the Sind Irregular Horse, under LieuUmant Merewethcr, 
and signally punished. On this occasion about onc-half of the whole of 
the fighting men of the tribe were killed, or taken prisoners. The 
strength of the tribe was eompletily broken, and the lllioogtec Chiefs 
soon came in to the IJritisli authorities in Rind, and surrendered at 
discretion. 

They, with the greater part of tludr followers, men, women, and 
cliildren, to the number of some !:i,000, were settled on lands near Lar* 
kiiana. The prisoners were released, and some of the men taken into 
the British servii*e as police; and all might have remained in jicace and 
comfort at their new scttleinent, had it not been for the intrigues of one 
Alif Khan, a distinguished Pnthau ollieer, then Native Adjutant of the 
Rind Police*. 

Frightened by continual throats and demands of bribes by the police 
o/fieer Alif Khan, tin* Rlioogfeo ('liief^, in March 184S, fled, and again 
relnrin'd to their lulls. On this occasion, one of the wives of the Chief 
Islam Khan, the families of some others of the principal men of tho 
Bhooglees, and altogether some 700 or 800 persons of the tribe, remained 
in Sind. 

The chiefs who had fled to the liills made several attempts to- renew 
their predatory inroads, but wit bout success, and after a while they 
again came to the Politie.il Riiperintendenl on the frontier, to beg for 
mercy and favour. 'L’lie tribe being completely broken, and incapable 
of further mischief, that jiortion of it settled in Rind was allowed to 
return to the hills, and they did so in October ISoJ. Rome of the best 
of the men belonging to it were afterwards taken into the British service, 
and the Kiilpur CMiicf, Alim Khan, with thirty of his followers, are now 
enrolled in the Belooch Mounted Guides, employed on the Rind 
frontier, in which capacity they have proved faithful, diligent, and 
generally very useful. 

The country of the Bhoogtees is generally barren bill; but it contains 
some fertile spots, such as the valleys of Murrow and Dcyra, and the 
plain of Mutt, which arc cultivated, and produce good crops of wheat 
and jowaree. 

There are several permanent streams of good water flowing through 
their country, and there is good and abundant pasturage for sheep and 
cattle. 
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The wealth of the people con5<ists in cattle, and they sell many sheep 
to the people of Sind, purchasing cloth and grain in return. There is 
little or no other trade; but formerly, in quiet times, a road from Mooltan 
to Lharec, through this tract of country, was much frequented by 
merchants. 

For many years past the Bhoogloes have paid no revenue to any one. 
An unsuccessful attempt at collection of revenue at Bcyra was made 
by Mr. Bell in ISdO. 'J’lie chiefs of the tribe aekuowh'dge the Khan of 
Khclat as their feudal su])crior, but have, since the time of the old 
Nuseer Khan of Khelat, maintained a wild and stormy independence. 

Murref'S. 

The Mnrrees arc by far the most pow^erful of the independent tribes 
above enumerated. A great many families of the same Murreo stock 
long ago settled in 8ind. Many thousand souls of this race are now 
residing in Lower 8ind, in the districts nc'ar Sukkerund, and in 
the Khyrjioor territory. But tlie‘«e Sind Murrees have had no connexion, 
or even communication, with the Murrees of the hills, for several g«'ne- 
rations. ‘We are now concerned with the latter p(‘opie only. 

Their country extends from the neighbourhood of the Bolan Pa^is, on 
the west, to the Bhooglee and Khetranee territory on the east, about 100 
miles, and from SurtolF on the south to the iVfghan Ic'rritory on tlic north, 
a distance of about 80 miles. This tract is for the most part barren liill; 
but it contains many extensive vall(*ys, and fertile spots : through it 
runs the Narra river, a considerable stream, wliioli, rising far northwarri 
in the Afghan territory, enters the plain at Scebce, waters that fertile 
district, and thence flows through the whole ])roviiice of Kutehce ; its 
waters occasionally reaching fSind, and joining with those of the Tndns 
at Khyree (Ihuree. 

A large tributary of the Narra, called the Lar, also runs through the 
JVlurree country, from Barklian through Tnli (Miateally. 

The Tdiarcc river is another consid<*rable stream, which traverses this 
track; and there are some other permanent .streams of less not<*. 

The chief town of the Murrees is Kahun. 'L’his consists of abont 
500 good liouscs, built of sun-burnt bricks and mud. The town is Uii 
irregular pentagon, about 1,000 yards in eircuinference, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a good mud wall, about 25 feet in height, flanked with 
round towers. It has one gate on the western face. 

Thi^uliey in which the town of Kahun stands is abont twelve miles 
in length, and three in extreme breadth. 

The hills on the south side of the valley are distant about one mile 
from the town. 

Here is the Pass of Nuffoosk, which commences about a mile .and a 
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half from Kahun, winds over and among very dinicnil mountain raiigr*^ 
for four and a half miles, and leads to the table-land above SurtolF, 
another steep mountain, but not a defile, the path over it being on the 
broad, open face of the hills. 

The road by Surtolf and Nafl'oosk is the best from ICnte-hee into the 
valley of Kahun from the s(mth. There is another road, ahrng the 
Lharcc river, but it is much longer, and is also very difficult. 

The road ov(‘r Nnfibosk was a mere footpath, and was little frequented, 
until Major iJillamore’s expedition into the.se hills in when 

a road practicable for artillery was, with immense labour, cut out of the 
hill by Captain Jacob. 

'J’hcre is little or no traffic in or through the Miirrec Hill.s, The tribe 
is rich in cattle of all kinds, and has now nuiny horses. 

The habits of the JMurrccs arc altogether predatory : they plunder 
their neig]\bours on all sides. 

They infest the llolan, anda1temj)t to rob the Kafilas passing. They 
are eontinnally making predatory inroads on the more wealthy and 
peaceable tribes of Afghans around them, espeeiully the Khetranees, 
and are genrTally fighting with tin* ]?ho(igtees and Kujjuks. 

After the year IS to, wlien the removal of the warlike Ooombkees and 
Jekrauees from Kutehce left the southern plains open to their inenr- 
sions, the Mnrrees j)Iundered and laid waste the whole proviiu'e of 
Kutehee, making nse on these oeeasioTis of large bodies of horse, of 
which, until they eaptur(*d Major Clibboru’s hordes at Niilfoosk, they 
bad none belonging to tln'in 

'Phey frequently also plunder in the I’unjaub di.slriets, ^oulh of 
Mitlienkot. 

'I’be strength of the tribe may lx* about 3,000 figliling men. 

TJie Murr(‘e'- first came in eoiitaei with the Ilritish on the same 
occasion us did the Hhoogtees, as mentioned above. 

Wlien Major Billaiuore’s force was in their hills, the Murrees wholly 
deserted Kahun, and retired, with all their families and projicrty, to the 
northern part of their country. 

They once a.ssenibled in full force to oppose us, but, being out- 
mancenvred, changed their minds, and did not then venture to engage 
in a struggle with the British tro#ps. 'I’hey offered .some slight oppo¬ 
sition to the work of cutting the road over Nufl'oosk, but did not 
seriously obstruct the troops in marching throngh their country. 

The British force left the hills in Febru.iry 1840, and in the month of 
April the same year a detachment was sent under command of the late 
Major Lewis Brown, permanently to occupy the town of Kahun. The 
proceedings of this detachment will bn described hereafter. 

Major Brown quitted the Murreo Hills on the Isl October 1840. From 
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that time there was little commuuieatioii between the British and the 
Murree tribe until I84i5. 

In January 1845, Sir C. Napier, then (governor of Sind, proceeded, 
as mentioned above, to reduce the plundering tribes of Kutchee to 
obedience. 

But the commissariat and other arrangements proved defective; and, 
had the hill country to the northward been open to the retreat of the 
enemy, the British forces could have efl’ectcd nothing against them. 

Wherefore, it was of the highest importance, and, indeed, under the 
circumstances it was absolutely necessary to success, to secure the 
eo*opcrutiou of the Murrccs; accordingly, at the commencement of 
operations, Sir Napier instructed (^aptain .Jacob to do all in his power 
to secure this co-operation, Avhich, after experiencing great difficulty, 
he elfcclcd. 

The Murrees were greatly alarmed at Sir C. N.apier’s proceedings, 
and removed all their families and properly from Kahun into the hills 
northward; while the whole fighting strength of the tribe assembled in 
arms at Kahun and its neighbourhood. 

However, their chiefs were al last persuaded to wait on Captain 
Jacob at Idtaree, and, having explained the wishes of the General to 
them, he persuaded lliem at last to visit Sir C. Napier at Bcyra, and 
co-operate with him against the Doomlikees, .Jekranecs, Ace. &c. 

'Phis they did ellectually, and the Bcloochees of Kutchee, who had 
taken refug(‘ iu the Iiilis, thus having tht'ir further retreat cut off, were 
compcdled to surrender, and Avere removed by Sir (’. Napier to Sind. 

The iMurri'cs were tri'ated with favour by Sir C. Napier, aaMio made 
them handsome presents. The General also commenced negoeiating 
Avith them for the surrender of the three guns abandoned by Major 
C’lil)boru, Avhieh they had in their possession at Kahun. 

The discussion took place iu jiresenee of Captain .Jacob. The 
Murr<*c Chiefs promised, at Sir C’. Napier's request, to give up one of 
these gun.s, and to send it to Poolajee; but knoAving the bad effect of 
such proceedings on the minds of these barbarians, and that they had 
neither the intention of giving up the gun, nor the power of transport¬ 
ing it to the plains. Captain Jacob expressed a strong opinion as to the 
impolicy of negociation, and told Sir C. Napier that the Murrees 
thought we were afraid of them. On this. His Excellency abruptly 
broKe off the negociation, and the matter was never again agitated. 

/Alpfer thi.s, the Murrees remained nominally in alliance with the 
l^jritish ; but the 6eld being opened to them by the removal^of the 
poombkees and Jekranees, and the tribe ha\’ing by this time acquired 
many horses, they plnudered all over Kutchee as far south as Kunda, 
laying waste the whole province. The feeble government of Khelat did 
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nothing to protect its country and people from these robbers, who had, 
indeed, a secret understanding with certain traitors of influence in the 
Durbar of the Khan of Khelat. 

The Murrecs for long abstained from outrages on the British border, 
and from annoying the Khyhccrees in Kiitchec, who were under our 
protection: their lawless pursuits wore therefore unchecked by the 
British troops, within whose range they took care never to come. 

However, becoming bold by long impunity, and instigated by the 
gold and the promises of Dewan Moolraj of Moollan, the Murrees in 
1849 attempted predatory incursions into the British territory of Sind, 
and in April that year, one of their principal chiefs, Gool Gawnr, with 
200 men of the tribe, formed part of a band of marauders, who made 
a furious attack on the British post of Kusiuore. This attack was 
repulsed, with terrible loss to the assailants, and the Murrees never 
again attempted an inroad into the British territory of 8iiul in force. 

Petty attempts wcr<* made on Vfini)us occasions by small jiartiesof the 
tribe, to carry ofl* camels from Boordeka, and in some instances the 
British horsemen, following the robbers far int(» their hills, sustained 
from them considerable loss, tliough the robbers never were successful. 

Lately all hostile attempts on tlie Sind border have ceased, but the 
Murrec plunderers still infest the district t)f the Punjaub between Mi- 
Ihenkol and Rojall. 

They have also repeatedly plundered the Kliyheerces of Poolajee and 
its neighbourhood, as well as the Bhoogteos at Borce, Kooshtuk, 
Ooch, (See. 

STATE OF KIIELAT. 

With the exception of the tracts occupied by the people above de¬ 
scribed, the whole country adjoining tin* British dominions on the north 
and west of Sind is really, as well as nominally, subject to the Chief 
of Khelat, 

The dominions of this prince extend from Quetah in the north, to the 
sea on the coast of Mukran, a distance of near 100 miles, and from iho 
frontier of Persia beyond Kharan and Pilnjgoor on the west, to the 
boundary of British Sind on the east, a distance also of about 400 
miles. * 

By far the greater part of this extensive tract, comprising the whole 
of Beloochistan, is barren hill, or sandy desert waste, 

Tn it is found almost every variety of climate, and when thc’fmiins 
of Kutchee are intolerable, as in the month of May, by reason of the 
intense heat, duststorras, and poisonous winds, the country about Quetah 
and Miistoong rejoices in the weather of an English spring. 

In Kutchee, the air is almost perfectly free from moisture : there are 
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MV) periodical raina, and rain seldom falls at all, the average quaniiiy 
being about two inches a year. When it docs rain, severe fever is 
certain to follow, from which searcely a soul escapes. 

The well known Bolan Pass is the chief road connecting the upper 
with the lower country: by this route from Dadnr to Quetah is about 
75 miles; while the dilferenec between the climate, the plants, and 
animals of the two provinces, is as great as if they were on opposite 
sides of the earth. 

In the uj)ppr, or hill country, there are several very fertile valleys, 
of whicli Mustoong and Shawiil (or Ciuelah) are the chief. These 
favoured spots are, however, rare, and not extensive. The cultivated 
country of Mustoong i.s about e(|uaJ in surface to a circle of 15 miles in 
diameter, while Shawul is much smaller. 

'Phesc valleys are watered by beautiful clear streams from the hills 
around, and produce abundance of wheat, barh'y, various sorts of 
pulse, as also excellent fruit.s, such as apples, pears, grapes, plums, 
ajjrieots, &c. &e. 

The hills abound with wild sheep, and goats of several species, the 
llesh of which is most excellent venison. Tlie wealth of the country 
cdiielly eonsist> in sluM'p, which arc very numerous all over Bcloocliistan. 

Their wool has of late years become a most valuable article of trade : 
it is, indeed, the only staple production; and as the eommunieations of 
the country, and tJie intelligence of the people improve, the supply may 
be indefinitely increased. 

That part of the Khclat territory more immediately connected with 
British Sind is Kuteliee. 

This province is the plain country, extending from the town of Dadur, 
at the mouth of the Bolan Pass, in the north, to near Khyree (Jhuree, 
in British Sind, in the smith, a distance of JOO miles; and from the foot 
of the western liills to the frontier of the Punjanb districts, a distance of 
about 150 miles eastward. 

The district of Ilurrund Dajeb, nowin the. Pnnjaub, was formerly the 
most eastcTii possession of the Klrui of Khelat; but it was, about the 
year 1880, occupied by Runjeet Sing, not restored by him to Khelat, 
and is now British territory. Between Kutchee and Hind is a desert, 
averaging about 20 miles in brc'adth. * 

Wherever water can be obtained, the whole of this area of Kntchec is 
capMdc of rich cultivation. It is watered by the streams of the Bolan, 
tliell^rra, the Lharee, and the Tcy waugh ; the Narra being the most 
iAiportant. 

But the produce of the country is in a great measure dependent on 
rain. Occasionally little or no rain falls during two or three years, and 
then the greater part of the country is reduced to the state of arid desert. 
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But when ihe seasons are favourable during several successive years, 
the country becomes rcpcopled, and prov<‘s wt)nderfully fertile and 
productive. 

The grains chiefly grown are bajrec and jowarce; and such is the 
richness of the soil, with plenty of water, that from one sowing, two, 
and even occasionally three, crops of jowaree have* been reaped, the 
plant growing out again from the old root. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Dadur, Sunnee, Shorun, (Inndava, 
(votree, and Jhull, there are permanent streams, alwav'^ flowing from the 
hills, and at these places gardens with fruits, »5cc. are to be fouinl, and 
some wheat is cultivated. 

The whole revenue collected from the province of Kntebee amounts 
to about Rs. SO,000 in favourable years; it has never naiched so high 
as Rs. 1,00,000. 

In IS 11, when Mr. ]Jell, then Volitieal Agent in lT|>jier Sind, seques¬ 
trated tlie ])rovinee, and ctillected its revenues, not more than Jls. 00,000 
eoultl be ot)tained. 

The chief town of Kulchee is Bagh, and there the Brahoce Governor 
of the jmivinee resides. Tlie town contains about 0,000 permanent 
inliabitants, and possesses a considerable trade. It is situated on the 
Narra ri\er, which is strongly bunded near llie town, and allords an 
abundance of good water. The town next in inipf)r1nneo to l^agh in Ihi.s 
province is (iiindava, which is, iiivb^ed, som<'timevS eonsid(‘red us the 
chief town, as being the usual re,si(ienee of tlie Khans during the 
winter season ; but GuneJava is iufl'rior to Btigh, both as to size and 
imporlauee. 

The <;hief tribes inhabiting Kutehee are the .Mugzee.s, and other 
branches of the great family of Rind, various clans or families of Bra- 
hoees, Jutt.s, Kiiosa.s, Juinalces, .Tettoees, ISIachees, the warlike border- 
tribes, the Doombkecs and .lekrances, and the distinct and peculiar tribe 
of Khylieerecs. 

The Alugzecs adjoin the Chandias in British 8ind. The Chief of 
the el-an is Ahmed Klian, who resides at .Ihull. 

The tribe can muster about 2,000 fighting men. I’lie .lutta, Khosas, 
Jumalces, .Icttoees, Machces, Oomrances, Rumdances, <V:c. &c. com¬ 
pose the mass of the peasantry of the country, and arc dispersed all over 
the province. 

The Boombkees and Jekraiic(‘s (until part of the first, and the whole 
of the last-named tribe were removed by 8ir C. Napier iu 1845) resid¬ 
ed in Eastern Kutehee, where the majority of the Doombkecs are still 
living. The Chief of the Doombkec tribe is Belooeh Khan : he resides 
at Lharee, which, with a large tract of land in the neighbourhood, 
belongs to him. 

22 * 
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The Doombkees also formerly possessed Poolajee, and various other 
places in its neighbourhood, from which they had driven the rightful 
possessors, the Khyheerees, who, about the year 1828, abandoned the 
country, and fled into Sind. 

The Doombkccs are said to come originally from Persia, and to have 
derived their name from the river Doombuk, in that province. They 
are a most hardy, brave, and warlike race, strongly resembling in cha¬ 
racter and manners the Bedouin Arabs. Their habits are predatory, 
and they arc all horsemen. 

The Chief of the tribe, Belooch Khan, being of peaceable disposition, 
and indolent temperament, never joined in or encouraged the predatory 
exploits of his clan, but, with a small portion of his tribe, resided in 
ease and quiet at Lharee. 

His kinsman Bccjar Khan, who resided at, and possessed Poolajee, 
and the adjacent country, was of an entirely opposite character; and 
th(»ugh Belooch Khan was still respected as the hereditary chief, Beejar 
Khan commanded the whole warlike power of the Doombkec tribe, and 
of the Jckrances, who associated with them. 

The (Jhief of the Jekranoc Iribe is Durya Khan. The tribe is 
quite distinc t from the Doombkccs; but as the two clans were, under 
Beejar, united in war, and in all their proceedings with reference to 
the British (lovernmcnt, they will be described together. The tw*o 
tribes could, in 1839, muster uml(*r Beejar Khan about 1,.'500 horsemen, 
well armed, and tolerably mounted, with probably 500 more able- 
bodied armed men on foot. 

The British (lovernincnt has been more eoncerned with these two 
tribes than with any others subject to Khelat; but before describing 
proceedings with these men, it may be well to sketch our first connec¬ 
tion with tlie Khelat Slate generally. 

The first intereourse between lh<* Ilrilish (»ov<*rnnienf and that of 
Khelat took place early in the year 1838, when Lieutenant Ijeech was 
detached to Khelat to make arrangements regarding Mi})))lies, &c. for 
the army about to proceed to Afglianistan. 

Mehrab Khan, then Khan of Kli !at, was a man of feeble temper, and 
was led by one Moolla Mahomed llussan, a very clever, plausible, and 
dclirmiued character, who, by means of intrigue, assassination, and 
treacherous murder, had raised himsidf to be the Khaii\s chief minister. 
This man aspired, as will be seen hereafter, to be Prince of Khelat 
in his own person, and had probably previous to 1838 commenced 
intriguing for that purpose. 

This Mahomed llussan contrived that mutual dislike and mutual cause 
of offence should arise between Mehrab Khan and Lieutenant Leech ; 
and the latter soon left Khelat in anger with, and to the joy of, the Khan. 
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After the departure ef Lieutenant Leech, Sir A. Biirnes addressed 
angry letters to Mehrab Khan, and the latter was most unjustly accused 
of seizing, or destroying divers stores of grain, collected by order of 
liiculenant Leech for the use of the British army. 

When Shah fioojah. Sir W. MacNaughten, and the British forces, 
arrived in Sind (with also the pretender to the Khanate of Khelat, Shah 
Newaz, in their camp), Mehrab Khan wished to send envoys to expres,*! 
his good will and submi‘'H()U, and the same Mahomed llussan caused 
himself to be chosen for this duty. Mahomed Ifussan accordingly 
proceeded to meet the advancing artny, and found Sir W. Mae- 
Naughlcn at Bagh. 

Mahomed Ilussan there repre^'cnted to Sir W. MacNaughten that his 
master Mehrab was full of plots, and evil intentions; but that he liiinself 
(Mahomed Hussan) wns the most devoted friend of the British, 'fho 
bearing and taet of Mahomc'd lJussau might have- imposed on any man 
who believed that wortlj could co-exist n\ ilh treachery ; and was success- 
fill in completely deei'iving both Sir W. MueNauglilen and Sir A. Burnes. 

Maliomed llussan was received as a fast friend of llu* British, and was 
dismissed with instructions to endeavour U) prevent his prince from 
becoming oar enemy. 

He returned to Khelat, ai^l informed Mehrab Khan that the English 
were determined on his ruin, making use of every argument in his 
power to convince him that liis only chance of safety lay in ojicii 
opposition. 

At the same time this Mahomed ITussan, having, .as minister, the 
Khan’s seal in his possession, wrote IcUters to Beejar Khan Doombkee, 
and other predatory chiefs, to ilirect them to attack and plunder the 
British convoys passing through Kntehee, to oppose the march of the 
troops, and otherwise to give the British authorities all the annoyance 
in their power. 

Many of these letters fell into the hands of Mr. Bell, the Political 
Agent in Sind, and were esteemed as conclusive evidence against 
Mejirab Khan, though he had no hand in their issue, and knew not of 
their existence, 

FromQ,uetah, Sir A. Burnes was sent by Sir W. MacNaughten as 
Envoy to Khelat, for the purpose of removing ill impressions, and 
making friendly arrangements with the Khan, with the view of keep¬ 
ing our communications through Kutchee .safe and free. 

Everything was apparently agreed to, and it was settled that the 
Khan was to proceed to Quetah to pay his respects to Shah Soojah; but 
Sir A. Burnes was again completely deceived by Mahomed Hussan, 
Mahomed Sherif, and other clever traitors in their trdin. 

The Khan was made to believe that the English intended to imprison 
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him. 8till he would have accompanied Sir A. Burnc.s; but the latter 
was induced to quit him, and proceed in advance to Quetah, leaving 
his Hindoo RIoonshce, Mohuii Lai, to conduct Ilis Highness the Khan. 

Mohnn Lai inlrigiujd on his own account, and the Khan, uncertain 
on whom to depend, delayed his march. 

Meanwhile Mahomed TIussan managed to have Sir A. Burne.s way¬ 
laid and attacked at night by souu* of his (Mahomed Hussan’s) own 
servants, and rol)bed of a sum of money, and the draft of the Treaty 
agreed to and .signed by Mehrab Klian. 

yir A. Burnes was of course made to believe, without a shadow of 
doubt, that tliLs outrage had been committed by order of Mehrab Khan ; 
against whom, worked on by the intrigues of Mahomed Hussan, Ma¬ 
homed Sherif, and others, he now became indignant. 

Sir A. Burnes proceeded to tell his tale to Sir W. MacNaughten ; 
no further friendly ncgociations were attempted ; but it was dett^rmined 
to punish Mehrab Khan when eon\enicnt. 

Moolla Mahonu'd Hussan eontinued in secret communication with the 
British nnlhorities; but now assured his master that his eaus<* was 
desperate, and that the only course left him was to assemble his forces, 
and resist as he could, the attack which had become inevitable. 

Meanwhile all the predatory tribes owing allegiance to Khelat were 
incited, by Mahomed Hus'-an and Mahomed Shcrif, to plunder and 
annoy the British in every way. What followed is notorious. 

When Sir 'I’lnunas Wiltshire’s division was returning to India, the 
CJeneral was orderi'd to turn olf from Quelaii and attack Khelat. 

The place was taken by storm t>u the l:}th November 1839. Mehrab 
Khan was killed, and the town and citadel given up to plunder, 
Mahomed Hussan and Mahomed Sherif surrendering themselves to the 
British. 

3’he young son of Mehrab Khan, Nusi‘t*r, then some fourteen years 
old, became a fugitive ; and the British authorities set up, as Khan of 
Khelat, Bhali Newaz, a descendant of an cider braucli of the family of 
Mehrab Khan, but which branch had been deposed by Ahmed Sljah 
Abdalee a century before, and ha t not since then pretended to the 
Khanate with any chance of success. 
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Littrag'e of the Khana of Khclal. 

AnDooLL\ Khan. 


Mohbiit Khan surceecl- 
ed hm father on the 
throne ut Khelut. 
After ro^niing thiee 
jears, was removed 
)>} Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dalee. 


llajee Khan. 


Bralirain Khan. 


Ahmed Aar Klnin, kill¬ 
ed by Meln.ah khan. 


Shah Xew.i/. 


Alelirab Khan, kill¬ 
ed at the storming 
of khelat 1 iv the 
Britisli, on the 
l.Uh ^01 ember 


Nusecr Khan, origi- 
ginally Ilnssan 
Khan, the present 
Prince of Khelut. 


Elta/. Khan, am- 
dentnllv killed by 
his brother, Nu- 
wer; ancestor of 
the Elta/ahees. 


Knsicr Kli.in. 


Mahmoud Khan. Mahomed lliihim Aloostiiflu Khan, 


K)i in, killed by 
the sister ol Mews- 
tnifa Khan, in re¬ 
venge for lierhro- 
tiiei’s minder. 


innrdiTed by his 
brother, Mahom¬ 
ed Unbnn Khun, 


Snrfiira/. Khan, kill- 
eil by Mehrab 
Khan. 


Aaceni Khan, btill 


living. 




The province of Kutchce had formerly belonged 1o the Knlhora 
Ameers of Sind, but was taken fromtlimu by Nadir Sliali, and given to 
Mohbut Khan, Chief of Khelat, in re<|uital for the diaith of his father, 
Abdoolla Khan, killed in battle with the Knlhora Prinee. Since the lime 
of Nadir Shah, Kutchec had been the undisputed territory of the Chiefs 
of Khelat. 

But when, after the overthrow of Mehrab Khan, the Brili'^h set up 
Shah Newaz as Prinee of Khelat, it wa^ thought proper to .sever from 
his territory the province of Kutchce, which was accordingly annexed 
to the territories of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, and adrninislered by Bri¬ 
tish officers. 
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All lliis being arranged, Shah Newaz was rsfablishcd at Khelat, with 
a IJritish R<*sid('nt, liiontenant Lovcday, al hi.s court ; another Political 
Agent, Captain Bean, being posted in Shawiil. Neither of these officers 
was, perhaps, well chosen, and neither proved equal to the delicate and 
diffienll task he had to perform : their proceedings excited neither the 
respect, the fear, nor the love of the llrahoees, who, on the contrary, 
cither hated or despised them both. Shah Nevvaz appears to have acted 
wdth good faith and ccmsidcrable ability throughout the transactions 
which followed; butllie Brahoee liibi's ro^e against him, whom they 
considered an usurjier, and in favour of the young Nii^eer Khan, ’'riie 
RnglisJi Resident was murdered, Shah Newaz compelled to abdicat®, 
and an open war commenced between the young Khan Jind the British 

Several confused and disorderly encounters took*place between the 
Brahoccs and the British troops at Kotree, Dadur, and other places. 

Rapine, violence, and anarchy jirevaileil through the countij, until, 
on the death of Mr. Bell, Political Agent in Upper Sind, in August 
1811, (’olonel ftutram, then J^ilitieal Agent in Tiower Sind, was 
appointed to the management of all Sind and Belooehistan. Acting 
on the advice of thi.s officer, the British Government reversed its former 
policy. 

To Goloncl Stacy was entrusted the difficult task of inducing the 
young Nu®eer Khan to come into the British authorities. 1 n this he suc¬ 
ceeded with the most consummate ability. In company with Colonel 
Stacy, the young son of Mehrab Khan waited on Colonel Outram, 
and was replaced on the throne of his father in full sovereignty; and 
Kutchce, with all otl^r forfeited portions of his territory, was then 
restored to him. 

A British officer of ability and experience was appointed to reside at 
the court of Khelat, and order was speedily restored throughout the country. 

A Treaty between the British Government and the new Khan of 
Khelat was made, as follows:— 

Treaty entered into between Major Outram, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, and Mecr Nus’ i:a Khan, Chief of Khelat, on his 
own part. 

Wiiereas Meet Nuseer Khan, son of Mehrab Khan, deceased, having 
tendered his allegiance and submission, the British Government and 
His Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Mool recognise him, the said Nuseer 
Khan, and his descendants, as Chief of the Principality of Khelat, on 
the following terms:— 

1. Meer Nuseer Khan acknowledges himself and his descendants 
the vassals of the King of Kabool, in like manner as his ancestors were 
formerly vassals of His Majesty’s ancestors. 
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II. Of the tracts of country resumed on the death of Meer Mehrab 
Khan, namely Kutchee, Mustoong, and Shawul, the two first will be 
restored to Meer Nuseer Khan and his descendants, through the kind* 
ness of His Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. 

HI. Should it be deemed necessary to station troops, whether 
belonging to the Honorable Company or Shah Soojali-ool-Moolk, in any 
part of the territory of Khelat, they shall occupy such positions as may 
be thought advisable. 

IV. Meer Nuseer Khan, his heirs and successors, will always be 
guided by the advice of the IJritish officer residing at his Durbar. 

V. The passage of merchants and others into Afghanistan, from 
the river Indus on the one side, an<l from the sca*port of Sonmeeanee 
on the other, shall be protected by Meer Nuseer Khan as far as practic* 
able; nor will any oppression be practised on such persons, nor any 
undue exactions made, beyond an equitable toll, to be fixed by the 
British CJovernment and Meer Nuseer Khan. 

VI. Meer Nuseer Khan binds himself, his heirs and successors, not 
to hold any political communication, nor enter into any negoeialions with 
foreign powers, without the consent of the British (Jovernment, and of 
His Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Mo<»lk, and in all eases to act in subordi¬ 
nate co-operation with the (Jovernments of British India and of the 
Shah ; but the u>nal amicable eorrespondenee with neighbours to con¬ 
tinue as heretofore. 

VII. In case of an attack on Me(*r Nuseer Khan by an open enemy, 
or of any diirer(‘n»-e arisini* belw<*en him and any foreign jxiwer, the 
British (ioverniiienf will afford h'tn assi'-lanee, or good offices, as it 
may judge t<» be necessary or proper for the maintenanet* of his rights. 

VJIJ. Meer Nuseer Khan will make due juovision for the support of 
Shah NeWciz Khan, either by j*ension, to be paid llirough the British 
<io\ernnu-nt, on condition of that ehi<‘f residing within llw' British ter- 
riUuy, or by grant ol estan* within the Khelat possessions, as may 
hereafter be deeidtsl b^ the British (io\ernnH'il. 

Donr at Khrfal, this V)th day of (hlobtr a. d. IS 11, lornspondi/i^ trith 
the A. n. Ii2r)7.i< 

Henceforth the Brahoei* tribes, and all those of Western Kufclice, 
remained in peace and quiet ; but meanwhile the predatory tribes of 
Ha.slern Kutchee, the Dooinbkees and Jekranees, and the hill-tribes, the 
Murrees and Bhoogtecs, had been at open war with the British 

During the year 1S;39, Beejar Khan and his lawless followers, induced 
by habit and inclination, as well as by the intrigues of the treacherous 


* This Treaty* has been subsequently auiiulled. 
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ministor, Mahomed Tlussan, attacked, and attempted to plunder every 
party passing through Kutehee. 

In this way, they did immense injury to the Hritish : no man was 
safe ; and the troops wer<‘ liarassed beyond endurance, l)y the strength 
and frequency of the escorts re<[uired ihrougli tlie hot season. 

Mr. Bell, the Political Agent, in May 1S39, endeavoured to make 
an arrangement with Beejar Khan, whereby, for a j)ayment of some 
Rs. 3,000 a month, Ihcj maramling chief should agree to abstain from 
plundering, and to protect our convoys ; but the Doombkee scornfully 
rejeel(‘d llie olTer. 

It was then determined to send a force against him, and to attack 
the robbers in Poolajee, «^:e.; and on the 3rd June 1S39, 40 European 
.soldiers, artillery and infantry, with Ineufenant (/orry, of If. M.’s 77th 
regiment, marched from Sukicur to Shikarpoor, under command of 
(hiptain Jacob, to join the intended expedition to Kutehee. 

'rile heat proved so intense, that in spite of all possible care, and 
though the men marched only at night. Lieutenant (’orry and 11 of tlu* 
European .soldiers died by the way. At this time, the tlu*rmometer in 
the hospital shed at Shikarpoor was .standing daily at from 130° to 
110° Fa hr. 

It was thought impossible to carry on military operations in such 
weather, and 1Ih‘ ex])»‘diti<m was for the tiim* abandoned. Beejar had 
full information regarding our inl'euded proceedings, and now, of course, 
his marauding [jarties became more bold than bedbn*. 

However, in the month ofOctoIx'r |S39, anotlu'r force was prepared, 
which, under <'ominan(l of Major IJillamore, of the Jst Hombay (Jrena- 
dier regiment, ])roceed»*d to oj)c*rafe against the predatory tribe's of 
Eastern Kutehee, and the neighbouring liills. 

This detachment arrived at Poolajee early in Noveudier I'sGO; but 
Beejar Khan, with the whole of his lollowers, had abandoned the plain 
country, and, with their wives and faniilie.s, taken refuge in the iVlurree 
and Bhoogtee IlilN, which commence at a distance of live miles only 
from the town of Poolajee. 

After con.siderable delay, it was determined that the British detach¬ 
ment should enter these formidable mountains, and attack the robbers 
in tlu ir strongholds. 

Accordingly Major Billamore ent<*red the hills in two detachments, 
one proceeding by the route of the Lharee rl^rer to Kahnn, and the other 
to Deyra via the doree. 

Both parti(‘s reached the places above mentioned without serious 
opposition, but not without great labour, by reason of the extraordinarily 
' difficult nature of the couutrjr. 

> At Deyra, the British detachment was twice attacked by the whole 
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Bhoogtee tribe, who were defeated with fsevcre loss."' Their Chief, 
Bebruck, was seized, and sent prisoner to Sind. Many other minor 
affairs occurred with the mountaineers, who were always beaten with 
loss. 

Major Billamore marched over the hills from Beyta to Kahiin with his 
artillery, took possession of that place, and Ihcoee proceeded over the. 
Basses of Nuffoosk, Surtoff, &c. to Poolajee, ha\inj> traversed the hills 
in every direction, making mads as lu* went, taking his artillery every¬ 
where over everything, and having beaten the eneni} in every encounter. 

Meanwhile Beejar Khan, Durya Khan, and the oilier Chiefs of the 
Doombkees and Jekranec", finding tlieinsel\('s unsafe in the hills 
while Major Biilaiiiorc was at Deyia, went in, and surrendered to the 
political officers in tfu' plain, and wane imprisoned by order of Mr. Beil, 
the Political Agent. 

British troojis of all tiirei' arms A\<‘re now jiosled at Lharce. Poolajee, 
Clmltnr, and Sluihpoor 

Belooofj Khan, tlu> l)oonil»kee Chief, wlio had from the fir'll refused 
to join Beejar in hostilities ai’.nnsi tiio Kngli''h, Avas, willi liis follower.s, 
treated with consi<lfr,tiiou and favour, fml the other jiortiou of the 
Dooinbkee tribe, and Ifie Jokranees, Avere deprived of their lands 
at Poolajee, Chiitlur, &e.; and an attempt Av.ismade to replace on them 
th«* Kliyhcerces, who had been dihen out by Beejar, eleven or tAVelve 
years before. 

The Khyheerecs in llie British senii-e, to tlie number of 200 men, did, 
indeed, in eonseiiueuce reluui to (lu'ir old abode; but the bulk ofiho 
tribe feared to do so, and remained in Siml, w ilh all their families and 
property. 

It Avas also deterniincil that British troops s}i<,uld permanently occupy 
the town of Kahun ; and in pursuance of this n'soliuion, 300 men of 
the 5lh regiment of Pouihay N. [., with a detachment of artillery, with 
two field-pieces, and a small iiarly of the Sind Irregular Horse, under 
Lieutenant (fiarke, the Avhole under command of (hiplain Lewis Brown, 
of the Otli regiment, entered the hills on the 2nd .May 1840. CJaplain 
Brown Avas slightly opiio-^ed by the iMurrees at the Pass of Nufibosk, 
when Lieutenant Clarke and several men Avere wounded, and one 
killed on our side. 

The di'laehment reached Kahun, however, in safety, on the evening 
of the 11th May IS 10, haAing Avith them provisions for four months. 
On the I6th, Lieutenant Clarke proceculod from Kahun, Avith the camels 
which had carried the provisions to Kahnii, some 600 in number, 50 
men of the Sind Irregular Horse, and 150 of the 5th regiment N. I. 
According to instructions received from Captain Brown, fsO men of the 
infantry, under command of a Subedar, were sent back by Lieutenant 
23i 
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t‘]arke after he had crossed Nuffoosk in safety. On its way back to 
Kahun, this party was attacked by the whole force of the Murree tribe, 
and destroyed to a man. 

The Murrees then, flushed witli success, achieved with such 
unexpected ease, fQllowc<l tip lieutenant Clarke, and came on him at 
SurtofT, which he had descended in ‘safety. 

Totally unaware of what had occurred at Nuffoosk, Lieutenant 
Clarke had halted for the night at the water at the foot of Surtolf. 
Seeing the Murrees occupying the liills about his camp, he proceeded 
to attack them with a })ortion of his infantry. ITis ammunition failed, 
and being overwhelmed by number®, he was killed, with all the men 
with him. Most of the horsemen, bringing with them 12 of the 
infantry, escaped to liharce; the rest of the party - were destroyed, and 
all the camels fell into the hand'' of the enemy. 

Communication wiili Kaluin was now cut off. It wa^i closely invent¬ 
ed by the Murrees, who, however, dared not assault the place, (’aplain 
JLJvown was left to his own renouiee-) until August 1810, whc'n iMajor 
Clibborn, with a regiment of inlautrj, half a field battery, and 300 of 
the Sind and Poona Jlorse, was sent to relieve Kahun with supplies 
and reinforcements. 

When Major ('libhorn readied Nnifoosk, on the 31 st August, he 
found it occupied by the Murrees in great strength. The heat of the 
weather was excessive, and Major C’libborn found no w'ater at Nulfoosk. 
The Jlritish detacliment arrived oii the spot at 10 a. m , and at 2 \\ m. 
IMajor Cl ib!)orn proceeded to storm the pa.s". 

'J’he path is steep and nairovv, and lh«* advance party, nobly led by 
Captain Raill of the Clrenadiers, was overwhelmed by showers of stones 
and shot, its leader and several other ollieers wore killed, and its shattered 
remains, mingled with thousand''of 1 lie Murrees, were driven head¬ 
long down the hill. Without a moment’s pause, the crowd of Murree*- 
tlirew themselves on the main boily ofMajor (Uibborn’s detachment, and 
a close fight ensued, which spi'cdily endc'd in the rejmlse of the moun¬ 
taineers, leaving 210 of their best men dead on the ground. 

The Murrees liad fled, but wan, of water and intense heat had ex¬ 
hausted the British troops. Major Clibborn made no attempt to follow, 
but sent his artillery horses, under charge of a treacherous guide, to 
wliere it was said they would find \\ aler. 

The guide, one Mcer Hussein Nootanee, now a state pri.soncr at 
Poona, led them into an ambuscade. The liorscs were taken, and 
the escort was destroyed. 

‘On receiving information of this disaster at 10 p. m , Major Clibborn 
determined to abandon Kahun to its fate, and retreat as he best could to 
the plains. 
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CJun«, camels, stores, and all else, were abandoned, and llie dCbm of 
the farce fled to Poolajeo, which place they reached in safety, the Murrees 
having suffered far loo severely to attempt any jmrMut or annoyance. 

Captain i5rown, being now left to his fate, rein'iincd holding the town 
of Kahun until the 2^th September, w hen, liaving entirely exhausted 
hi"'. provi>ions, nearly expended his amiuunitmn, and having 40 men 
of his small garrison totally disabled b\ sickness, he* evacuated the 
place under agreement with the Muriecs; and with noble detennina* 
tion, taking his howitzer with liim. ailer inliuile exertion reached 
Poolajeo on the 1st October 1810. 

'J’he hill-tiibcs were now left alone. Pei'jar Ivhan, and the other 
ehii fs in prison, were released, and restoied to llu'ir lands in the plains 
td Kutehee, whence the Kliyhcerees ^\(r.' again uneercinouiously 
ejected by the Political Agent, .Mr. Hell. 

4t the end of tin* \ear Isll, after tlic death of Mr. Bell, when Major 
Oiifraiii had suceeedi'd to the Political Agiiity in IJjipcr »Sind and 
Hclooeliistan, and had restored Nuscf r Ivlnn to liis father’s throne, now 
anangements were made* throughout Kutehee. 

Seebec had been taken poss(‘ssion ol iii the name of Shah Soojah, 
and a Political Oflieer was now ajipoinled to reside iheu*; our troojis 
wen* withdrawn from Lliaree ; Jviitelici* was restored to Khelal, and 
mea'-ures were taken to prevent any further annoyance from the pre¬ 
datory tribes. 

'I’lie traiKinillity of this country, and the good will of its chii'fs and 
peojile, now became of the gre.ite'Nt possible iinjiorlanee, by reason of 
tin* n M)lt of the Afghans, und tlie state of aflairs at Kaliool. Our disas¬ 
ters there weic W'ell known to the chiefs of the predatory tribes in 
Kutthee and on the frontur, as well as to tin* Ameers of Kind, while 
oiir a\ailable iiiilitaiy force was \ery sin,ill. 

Ill December ISII, the Political Agent, Colonel Oulram, selected 
Captain .I<ieob for the command ot the Sind Irregular Horse, and the 
political charge of F.astein Kutehee By reason of the number of men 
iletached, only about 2")() men of the Kind rrre.gul,ir ITprsi* were avail¬ 
able for service in tills qnarti'r ; but a company ol native infantry and 
two field-pieces were po'«led at Cliuttur, which place (’attain Jacob 
made his head quiirters. 

A field-w’orlc was drawn round the camp, and provisions were stored 
in it for three months, by which arrangements every single horseman 
became available for active service outside. 

The principal leaders of the predatory tribes, with about JoO of their 

* An intOTPsting Private Journal, kept by Captain Brown ilnring his. omipation erf the fort 
of Kabiin, follows this Memoir, at page 161.—Eon oh. 
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horsemen, were taken into the British service, and attached to the Sind 
Irregular Horse. Among these were JJeejur Khan, Mahomed Khan, 
and Mundoo Khan, Doorabkees, Durya Khan and Toork Ali, Jekrancc.s, 
The arrangement succeeded Ayeli. 

Toork Ali, the oldest man and shrewdest roliber in the country, then 
ninety years of age (still living aiifl in go<‘d In allli, aiul now—1854— 
104 y«‘ars old), proved treaebenuts, and deserted to the Bhoogtoes, in 
whose hills he managed to ei>lleet a large 1 )(kIy of outlaws and plun- 
derens to the number of J,*''»00, Avith Avhom la* atteiiipted an inroad into 
Sind ; but the attempt proved vain, foi on t’aptain .Taeob proceeding to 
attack Toork Ali ami his followers, who had ass(‘iiihlrd at Ooeh, the 
robbers dispersed, 'riieir array Avas eom])letely broken np, and 'I'oork 
Ali eonipellcd to lly to the I’niijanb. IJeejar Khan and all the other 
wild chiefs, Avith their followers, proved perfectly failhful during all the 
trying period of IS 12, and ('\ert<’d Ihomsolve', actively and honestly 
under the British otlieers in preserA'ing tlie ])cace of the country. 

The Muzarees, Boordees, Hho()gtee‘^, ami others W('re kept com¬ 
pletely in cheek ; our eomTiiuineatioii'- tlirongh Upper Sind and Kiilehee 
were preserved unmole-.led, and no sneeessfn! inroad into Sind oc¬ 
curred during the whole year Hl'i. 'I’lie IblloAving eoniinunieation 
was made to Captain .lacf)l> by the Political Agent on this sulijc'ci:— 

Lvttcrfrom ihc PnHHcnl /Igen/ bt Sii/rl (onl ll- lonclihtan fo Lieutenant 
Jacoh, Commaw/iNsi' <S7«</ Irrc^iibir /forsi, dalid S)(h Nofuinher ]‘st2. 

SiH,—T cannot dc'part from Sind Avithont performing ni}^ duty to 
yourself and the corps you command, Jii aeknowledjring the great obli¬ 
gations I am unch'i" to you ; to Jiieuteuanis Malcolm, and Fitzderald; 
and to the Native olliecrs and men of the Sind Inegnlar Kissala. 

Forthclirsl linn' A\ithin the memory of ni.in, Kutehee and Upper 
Sind have been for a Avhole year entirely free irom the irruptions of the 
hill-tribes, by which villages were annualh destroyed, lives and pro¬ 
perty saerificed, and the Avhole eonntry lvei)t in a slate of fevcT. 

During the pa.st year, the emissaries of onr euemie.s had been unre¬ 
mitting in their exertions to insliga e the' northern hill-tribes to resume 
their marauding habits, Avith a vicAv to disturb our communication Avith 
Afghanistan, through Sind and Kutehee ; and so far succeeded, that 
large bands of freebooters were at one time as.seniblcd for the purpose, 
under some of the most noted of their former leaders ; but in vain they 
strove to clfect their objects, AA’liieli Avere solely counteracted by the 
indomitable zeal with which you, your olTieers, and men, so constantly 
exposed yourselves, especially throughout the hot months, whereby 
every attempt of the marauders to enter the plains was baffled. The 
extraordinary vigilance you have exerted, and the strict discipline you 
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have maintained,* not merely in the Sind Rib«iala, but also among the 
quotas of Belooch Horse which were under your orders, have deterred 
the northern tribes from coniinilling Ihcni^elves in hostility during the 
late exciting period, in dread of the corps yon so ably command. 

I am bound, accordingly, to allribute to the Sind Irregular Horse the 
profound tranquillity which has l)ecn presorved in Upper Sind and 
Kutchcp, -and 1 b('g vou will accept yonr-elf, and ot)iivcy to your officers 
and men, my grateful thanks. I have the honour to annex an <‘\tracf, 
paragraph 11, from a despatch which 1 addressed to Mr Secretary 
Maddoek, on the Dth ultimo, e\j)res‘'ing uiy obligations to joii persoually. 

(Signed) .1. ()i tk\at, Afajor, 
Political Agent in Sind and Belooehistan. 

By the end of IVovemlK'r J'^12, all thi‘ Uiitisli troops and funelionaries 
had withdrawn from Alglianisl.in, Belooeliislaii, and Kutehei*; 

the Belooch Chiefs and followers wmtc di'inisM'd from onr service ; 
the camp at Shikarpoor was orch'red to be abandoned : and the whole 
British military force in 1 pper Sijid was concentrated at Siikkur. 

Then came the war in Sind, and in ll»e mouth ol M-.ireh ISUl, the 
province was annf‘\('(l to the'British dominions. 

iJuring the year JSBi, no tioops were stationed on the Frontier, and 
no one w'.ts j)l:iecd in eliarge of it, 

Beejar Khan, with his Doombkei's and .lekranees, ha\ ing been for 
a full year in peace and quiet, relumed to a lile of raj)ine and adven¬ 
ture with double zest: they were joined l)y many hundri'ds of discon¬ 
tented, law It ss, and di'^iieralc eh.iracti'rs Irom Sind and the nt'ighbour- 
ing countries, and the robber tri])es of Kiitehet* became more formidable 
than e\('r. 

Their inroads extended up to Shikarpoor and to Tjarkhana; the 
country was laid waste, and no man’s lile or j)roperly Avas for a moment 
safe. 

The robbers enttred Sind in bodies of .')00 horse or more, and sacked 
and burnt large villages within the British border in open day, with . 
perfect impunity. 

By the end of I ft 13, nothing could have been wor‘<e than the state of 
affairs in thi.s part of the country ; no man on either side of the desert 
could find safety, cxec)>t by joining the robbers. 

All this levil might have been ])rcvcnled by retaining, or again enter¬ 
taining, in our service, the be.st of the border chiefs, with a sufficient 
number of their follower.^, to fora, an effective police ; butnutliiug wa.s 
done until the end of 1813, when the Governor of Sind attempted to 
remedy these terrible disorders by building a fort at Larkhana, and there 
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posting tlic Sind ('amel Corps, tljon being raised, placing strong 
dolsKdiiiionls of cavalry at Kliyrec (Jhurce and Rojan, a regiment of 
cavalry \\ ith a field battery at Khangur, and a strong brigade at Shikar- 
poor ; frontier bead iinarfers being est-ibiislied at the last-named place, 
and an offteer especially appointed to coniniand the whole frontier. 

But neillicr oliicers nor men \\ ell understood their work, and these 
measures did not ])rove eileetiial ; the country-people were not in the 
least prol(‘eted ; the ildc'-t jIi" order, rapine, and bloodsh«*d every- 
whi*re prevailed ; tin* British troops were several tunes signally defeated 
by the T«)blMTs, and w<‘n“ never siieeess(ul against them; while, on the 
other hand, they not only did not proleel our peasantry, but sonic- 
limes killed and wounded gi(‘at numbers of them by mistake. 

This ht.ile of allaiis eontiimed till, in January 18 lo, Sir C. Napier in 
person, with Clenerals Hunter and Simpson, at the head of an army of 
about 7,000 men of all arms, ami aceompaniiul by Mccr Ali Moorad, 
with an auxiliarv force of souk* *1,000 Jb'looehees, jirocecdcd against 
the robber tribes of Kut<*hee under Beejar IChan Dooinbkee. 

Heejar, of course, lied la fore the coming storm ; and with all his 
followers, and their f.inulies, f«)ok refiii*<' in the Blioogtec Hills, the 
Hhooglees making common cause Mjth them. Sir C. Napier followed 
with all his forces, and pursued them in the hills for two mouths or 
more; but the juirsuil would lunc’been in \ain, but that at last Ihe^ 
Murrees (tlie negoeiations whom bad been entrusted to IVlajor 

Jacob) weie indnted to deny the liigilivcs a passage through their 
country. 

Unexpectedly cut off from that side, the Doombkees and Jekranees 
surrendered, lieejar Khan, with the chief portion ol the former tribe, li> 
All Moorad, llu‘ others to Sir (\ Napier; but Islam Khan and hi.s 
Blmogtees all elleeted Iheii retieat to the Khotranoe country, 

Bee|ar Khan and his son, WTi/eer Khan, with tlie rest of his family 
and followers, remained siale ju-isomrs in custody of Meet Ali Moorad 
till ISflJ, when Beej.ir Khan ha\uig died of old age, his family was 
released at the reipiest of Major Jacob, and was allowed to return to 
Kntehee, where they joined tlici’ Chit f, Belooch Khan, and have up to 
this lime been behaving jieaeeahly and well. 

'rho persons released on this oteasion amounted to about 1,500 souls, 
men, women, and children. 

The Jekranees under Durya Khan, with the remaining portion of the 
BoCttibkecs under Jnmal Khan, with other associated petty tribes who 
surrendered on Ihm occasion to Sir C. Napier, were removed to Sind 
and established at and near Janadeyra, close to the border of Sind. 
These then became tribes of British Sind, and will henceforth be treated 
under that head. 
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^ While the troops were in the hills, Major Jacob was instructed by Mir 
C. Napier to endeavour to induce the Chandias or Murrees to settle in 
Kutchecj on the lands from which the Doombkecs and Jekrances were 
removed : but these tribes feared to occupy them; and Major Jacob then 
recommended that the rightful owners, the Khyheerccs, should be 
re-established on the lands of their fathers. 

Sir C, Napier at once assented, and ottered to confirm whatever 
arrangement Major Jacob thought best, and could make. Major Jacob 
was personally intimately acquainted with all the Ivliylu’cree Cliicl’s ; 
but their fears were great, and mucli ditficulty was experienced by him 
in inducing them again to occupy the connlry from which they had tieeii 
forcibly expelled, llow’evor, at la''l they consented in good earnest, 
and sent for their women, children, and families friun Sind. 

They were then formally reinstated in their lamls, with the full con¬ 
sent of the Khan of Khelat, with wdiom Major Jacob was Instructed to 
arrange the inalU'r. 

After Sir Napier left the hills and returned to the. plain, the Khan 
of Khelat waited on him by appointmenl at Sliahpoor. 

Nothing was, however, arranged at this Interviewr, in any way calon- 
lafcd to strengthen the Khan’s hands, or enable him to establish good 
government in his dominions. 

Sir C. Napier considered the Treaty of 18 11 as waste paper; and the 
intlncnec of the traitor, jMahomed llnssan, was still paramount in the 
Khelat Durbar. 

No permanent arrangement of any Kind w’^as made. In short, the 
position of the Khan was (|nil«‘ misunderstood ; the interview was ra¬ 
ther productive of mischief than otherwise, for the traitors now thought 
their policy secure. 

After the hill campaign, a detachment, consisting of two cornpanie.s 
of infantry, a troop of ca\alry, and a field-piere, was posted at Shahpoor 
in Kutchee, the Dnndelkuud Tjogion was ])<tst<«d at Khangnr, iVc., its 
Commandant, Captain Beatson, being ajipointcd to the sjiecial command 
of the frontier. 

The Sind Camel Corps was posted, as before, at Larkhana, and was 
included in the frontier force. 

The country remained quiet for some months; but the Jekrances 
and Doombkees having been removed, the Afurrccs and Bliooglccs, now 
finding the way open to them, took their places as border robbers. 

Their proceedings are described under the proper heads. Boon after 
Sir C. Napier’s departure from Sind in October IH47, Major Jacob was 
formally appointed Political Superintendent and Commandant of the 
Frontier of Upper Sind. 

Vukeels were appointed by the Khan of Khelat and Mecr Ali Moorad, 
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to rrsidc with him at Jaeobabad, and other arrangements were made^^ 
which will be described when treating of the British territory. 

The traitorous Wuzecr, Mahomed Iln^san, was now at the zenith of 
his power, and thonght that the time had come to bring matters to a 
crisis. 

After many preliminary negociations, and a formal visit to Major 
Jacob by his brother Mahomed Aineen, thedovernor of Kutehee, to feel 
his way, Mahomed lliissan a'.kcd to be allowed himself to vi.sit the 
Political Superintendent at Jaeobabad. 

He came, accordingly, on the ] 1th March lS,jJ. At this lime Major 
Jacol) was not fully acquainU'd with the extent of his tr<‘aeh(‘ry; while 
the man’s noble bearing and great mental power might have enabled 
him to deceive any one not on his guard. 

On the occasion of this first visit, Mahomed llu^san remained at 
Jaeobabad for a fortnight or more, and had su-ictly piivate confidential 
conferences with Major Jacob; ])ut during all that lime only atleeU'd 
the greatest zeal for tin* wi'lfare of his prince, the Khan of Khelat, and 
Major Jacob had little suspii ion of the game' wliieh he was jilaying. 

The following year lu' again sought an inleivicAv ; again came to 
Jaeobabad, and now exjdaincMl his r<'al ob|eel. which w’as in efi'eet to 
obtain the consent of the British dovernment to his usurpation of the 
Khanate of Khelat, of which he alrc'ady jmssossed all the real jiower. 
Ah soon as this objeet was clear bej'Ond a <lonbl, Major Jacob told him 
that he was a traitor ; and next day he departed on his return to Khelat. 

Pindiug success now hopeless, as regarded tin* eouutenanee of the 
British authorities, Mahomed Jlussan bi'c line (Ichjierale, intrigued with 
the IMurrees, wlioin he assisted in filiinderiiig in Kutelioe, and did all 
in his poxver to pre\ent peace and quiet being established, 

Wlieii proper opportunity oceuired, Major Jacob exjilaiiied all these 
matters fully to the Tvliaii ol Khelat, who wms with some diliieulty con¬ 
vinced of tlie Irtilli of what wms rc'poited to him regarding his Wuzoer, 
by whom ho had been kept in a state of perfect ignorance ; but being of 
a good disposition, and not wanting in natural ability, Nusecr Khan 
soon roused himself, and eiideair ired to transact tin* business of his 
government in person. Mahomed Jlussan was removed^from <;fl[icc, and 
pla ‘cd in arrest (but not in confinement), in which position he still 
remains. 



Tn February iBfil, at the request of Major Jacob, the Khan of Khelat 
himself cami* to Jaeobabad, to meet Mr. Freri*, the Commissioner in 
Sind> This personal interview had the best cfi’ecls, in removing doubts 
Sind misunderstandings, and completely overthrew whatever remained 
if th6 influence and power of the traitor, Mahomed Hussan. The Khan 
jAd his Sirdars returned well pleased from the conference, 
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CHIEF BORDER TRIBES. 

The chief border tribes living within the British territory of Sind are 
the Muzarees, the Boordees, the Khosas, the Jumalccs, the Jettoees, 
the Dooinbkecs, the Jekrances, and others. 

Mnzarecs. 

The Muzarees inhabit the country on the right bank of the Indus, 
between Mithenkotand Boordeka. This tract is chiefly in the Bunjaub, 
a small part only falling within the boundary of Sind. 

The head of the whole tribe at pre.sent is one Dost Ali : he resides 
at Rojan, about half-way between Alithenkot and KusTiiorc. 

The strength of the ATuzarec tribe may be about 2,000 adult males. 

The habits of the tribe were wholly, and are still to a great extent, 
predatory. These Aluzarees continually plundered the river-boats, and 
made freipjent illcur^ions into the Bhawul[)oor territory, on the left 
bank of the Indus. 

They were often at war with the Bhoogtees and AIurre<‘s, and feared 
not to proceed to attack these people in their hills. They at limes even 
proceeded so far as to attack the Doombkee.s and Jekranees at Poolujee, 
(’huttur, &c. from whom they «Jccasionally succeeded in driving off 
much cattle. 

The Muzarees are the most expert cattle-stealers in the border 
country, and had the reputation of being bravo warriors. 

Not many of the tribe now remain in Sind, even in the Kusrnore 
district. Alost of them have left that part of the country, and taken up 
their abode with their chief and brethren in the Piinjaub, where they 
are allowed to bear arm.s, which they arc not permitted to do in Sind. 

They still make occasional plundering excursions into the Bhawul- 
poor country, and the British territory on the eastern bank of the Indus. 

Boordres. 

The Boordees reside chiefly in the district called after them, 
Boordeka, which lies on the western bank of the Indus, between the 
Muzaree district on the north, and the Sind Canal on the south. 

The head of the tribe is Shore Alahomed, who resides at the town of 
Sheregur,' on the Becgarcc Canal. 

The numerical strength of the Boordees amounts to about 800 adult 
males. The whole tribe docs not reside in Boordeka, there being several 
petty chiefs and detached branches of the Boordees in various parts of 
Sind and Kutchee, as for instance Ali Shere of Burshorce. 

The Boordees first came in contact with the British in 1838, when 
the fortress of Bukkur was handed over to the British by Meer Roostum 
of Khyrpoor. 

24* 
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The habits of the tribe were formerly wholly predatory, and up to 
I *^17 the Boordees made frequent marauding inroads on their neigh> 
bonrs in Kntchee, and in the hills, as well as in Sind. 

In lHd9 the Boordees, in common with the Belooch tribes of Kutchee, 
continually plundered the British convoys, &c. moving towards Afghan¬ 
istan : on this account the Chief, Shcro Mahomed, was imprisoned by 
M<‘cr Tloostnm of Khyrpoor (whose subjects the Boordees were), and 
.scut to Mr. Bell, tlicn Political Agent in Ujiper Sind. 

Several of the Boordee Chiefs, Shore Mahomed, Hajec Khan, and 
other':*, witli a numl>cr of lln'ir followers, were then taken mlo British 
[)ay by the Political Agent; but proving faithless, and continuing their 
predatory hal)il.<, they were after a few months’ trial discharged. 

'I'he tribe continued in the practice of murder and robbery, as before, 
until the year ISPZ, tlironghoul which year, the country being well 
guarded, they abstained altogellu'r from plunder. 

. On the deposition of Me('r Roostum, aiul the conquest of Sind in 
lHb>, Boordc'ka came under the rubi of Meer Ali Moorad, and the 
Boordees resumed lludr predatory habits with more than wonted vigour; 
till, in 1^11, Meer Ali Moorad seized the chiefs of the tribe, and kept 
them in cb>s(' contiiKMiient in tin* fortress of Deejec. 

'rile Boord<'c C'liiefs remained in ])rison till T)ccember ISd-l, when 
Me('r Ali Moorad relcnsc'd thetii, and directed tliem to accompany him, 
with as larg(' a force of the tribe ns they could command, on the liill 
campaign «)f Sir C. Na})ier. 'I’his they did, and were afterwards restored 
to favour. 

After th(' ])redatory tribes of Kutchee (I)oombkees, Jekranees, Arc.) 
had been transported and sellled by Sir C\ Napier on the Sind border, 
they joiiu'd the Boordees and Khosasiii carrying on frequent ])lundering 
excursions in secret: their lawless ]U’oceeilings were generally attri¬ 
buted lotlie Bhoogtees, and other “ llillmeii,'’ till 1S47, when the Sind 
lTor.s<‘ was again posted on the frontier, and Major .Tacob discovered and 
broke u)> the whole confederacy of robbers on the British border, and 
punisiied many of the oll’enders. At this time every one in this country 
went armed; but Major .lacob now ipplicd for, and obtained permission 
to disarm all men not in (Sovernment employ, and thi.s rule was rigidly 
enforced. 

Meer Ali Moorad also gave Major .lacob full power overall his 
subjects on the bordt'r ; but the greater part of the district of Boordeka 
was covered with almost impenetrable jungle : it.s nature afforded great 
facilities to the practice of robbery, which, in spite of every effort, was 
carried on by the Boordees occasionally, in gangs of from six to twenty 
men, calling themselves Bhoogtees, but really inhabitants of Sind. 

In order to lay open this wild country, Major Jacob obtained permis- ^ 
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fiion to cut roads through the jungle. This was done, an<l, logelhor 
with the other measures adopted, proved completely .«ueccf..‘ifnl in 
quieting the country, which has thencolbrdi become a-i orderly and 
peaceable as possible ; the people have taken wholly to agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, and cultivation has greatly inerea'-ed. 

Boordeka became British territory in when the lands of Meer 

Roostum, which had been given to Ali Aloorad a< the lime of the 
conquest of Sind, were again resumed from him. 

The revenue of the district was about Rs. (10,000 ; but .-inee the 
whole became British territory, and great works of irrigation and 
coiumunieation have been exf euted in it, the revenue must rapidly 
increase, and will probablv spocdil\ be doubled. 

7i7/fK^r«. 

The Khosas'are a very nunuToU'. Belooeh tribe', not eonlined to any 
one locality, but scattered all over the eoiinlrv, from iMuggur BarKurto 
Ihidur. 'The men an' plunderers, eulIivalors', soldiers or slu ptierds, 
according to cireumstanees. There are several vilho'-e-. of this tril)(' on 
the Hind border. 

They have now few peculiarities to dislini'iiish them from the otiici 
tribe's of Him! and Kntehec; but an* said originally to lia\(' bi’cii Alivs- 
sinians, and .^.ome have derived their name from “Ciisli; ” bill of this 
nothing certain, or even probable, can be diseovereil. 

'I'he number of the tribe on the Hind bonier now amounts to about 
300 adult males, 

J( lloi'Ot a/"f Jiiwnler<i. 

The Jettoees and .liimalees an' two Helooc'h trilies. 

Both tribes are numerous, and seallered about the country of Upper 
Hind and Kulehee. 'J’hey are cultL\alors and arlilieers; and, as bodies, 
arc not predatory. 

Doomhhrra and Ji'Jirancrs. 

The Booinbkces and .lekranc'i's were llu' most formidabh* and warlike 
of all the Bi'looeh Iribe.s, of liill or plain. 'I^hey, up to the year 
resided in the. plains of Uastern Kntchee, where tlu'v held the lands ol 
Lharee, Wuzeera, Poolajec, Chntlnr, &e. 

When the British forces first entered the connlry in 1S30, the jiosiliot;^ 
of these tribes was as has been already described under the projier head. 

After Hir C. Napier’s hill camjiaign in ISlfi,' that portion of the 
Doombkee tribe which had surrendered to him at'l’rukkee was placed 
under a Chief by name Jumal Khan, on lands near Janadeyra, on the 
Sind frontier. 

Durya Khan and Toork Ali, with the Jckraneus, amt some men of 
other clans, were settled at Janadeyra itself, and its neighbourhood. 
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Th« lands were granted to these men free for three years (which grant 
was afterwards at Major Jacob’s request altered to a free grant in per¬ 
petuity), and it was expected that they would now take to agricultural 
pursuits, and entirely leave their former jiredalory habits. 

A Commissioner was appointed to reside at Janadeyra, and super¬ 
intend the reformed Belooehecs. 

A strong detachment was posted at Shahpoor, in Kutchee, and the 
other frontier arrangements were made as before described. These 
arrangements did not prove successful. 

The Doombki'cs and Jekranocs, Khosas, iJoordces, &c., wither with¬ 
out permission, made repeated plundering excursions from British Sind 
into the neighbouring countries, both hill and plain; the Bhooglees did 
the same from their side into Sind: murder and robbery everywhere 
prevailed. 

The troops were shut up in forts, and did nothing to protect the peo¬ 
ple. The people themselves were encouraged to bear arms, and to 
commit acts of violence, the lives and property of the Bhoogtees being 
ordered to be taken and destroyed wherever and however found, and a 
reward of Rs. 10 per head being oll'ered for the destruction of the whole 
tribe, and proolaimcd throughout tlie country. 

The district along the border was h*ft uncultivated ; the canals were 
not cleared out for many years, and nearly all the peaceable people left 
the country. 

The troops were perfectly isolated in their entrenchments; no 
supplies were drawn from the country folk, but all were fed as if on 
shipboard, by the commissariat. Rven at the distant outpost of Shah- 
poor, in Kutclu'c, the troops and camp folloAvers were supplied with 
every article of consumption from the public stores, forwarded by the 
commissariat department at an enormous cost from tShikarpoor, some GO 
miles distant, liven the horses of the cavalry were fed in like manner, 

I’he troops so jilaced being completely separated from the inhabitants 
of the country, and holding little or no communication with them, were 
entirely ignorant of their nature and habits, knew not friend from foe, 
and were always in a state of a' inn, and expecting to be attacked, 
even at Shikarpoor itself. 

. N otwithstanding that the Bhoogtecs had been proclaimed outlaws, a 
price set on the head of every man of the tribe, and all of them ordered 
to be treated as enemies wherever they were found, they were not sub¬ 
dued, nor indeed in any way weakened, by any of the proceedings of 
the Governor of Sind. 

The removal of the Jekrances and Doonibkees from Kutchee left the 
Sind border temptingly open to their incursions, and they failed not to 
take advantage of the circumstances; until at last, becoming more and 
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more bold by impunity, they assembled a force of some 1,500 armed 
men, mostly on foot, and on the 10th December 1816 marched into 
Sind, passed through the British outposts, who dared not to attack 
them, to wdthin 15 miles of Shikarpoor, and remained twenty-four hours 
within the British territory, secured every head of cattle in the country 
around, and returned to their liills, some 75 miles distant, wdth all their 
booty, in perfect safety. 

The Blioogtccs on this occasion conducted their proc«*cdings in the 
most cool and systematic manner : they lirouglil with them, besides the 
anrfed force above mentioned, nearly 500 unarmed followers, drive 
the cattle, of which they obtained, by their own account, some 15,000 
head. This inroad was thought to be in too great force for the detach¬ 
ments on the outposts to attempt anything against it. 

'Fimely information reached the 8hahpoor post, but no troops moved 
from it against the invading Bhoogteo**. 

A regiment of cavalry, and 200 Native rifles, were sent from Bhikar- 
poor to repel the invaders. The cavalry eanie on them at Hoodoo, .some 
45 miles from Shikarpoor. The Blioogtccs halted en VKfSse, tlieir un¬ 
armed attendants meanwhile diligently continniug to drive on the cattle 
towards Sorcc, Kooshtuk, and the hills. However, the British troops were 
ignorant of the ground, thought the robbers too strong to lie attacked, 
and returned to Shikarpoor without attempting anything further; the 
Bhoogtoes ultimately reaching their hills with all their prey, witliout the 
loss of a man, save one killed by a distant random shot from the matcJi- 
loek of a .rokranec. 

One regiment of the Sind Irregular Horse, llien at Hyderabad, was 
now ordered up with all speed to the Ivoutier, where it arrived on the 
9lh January 1847. 

Major Jacob was appointed to command the frontier, and since then 
has held this post. On arrival at Khangur, desolation and terror were 
found to prevail everywhere in the eomitry ; no man could go in safety 
from place to place, cxeu on the main line of communication from 
Shirkarpoor to Jaghun, without a strong escort. 

Not a raran of the Bclooch settlers, the Jckranccsand Doombkee.s, had 
as yet attempted any peaceful labour, or ever put his hand to any 
agricultural implement. There were no made roads in any part of the 
country, and no bridges,—indeed there was not a single mile of good 
road in all Upper Sind. 

At Khangur there was no village, no bazar, and but four or five 
wretched huts, containing 22 souls in ail. The cavalry detachment 
was found by the Sind Irregular Horse, on arrival, locked up in the 
fort, the gate not being opened at eight o’clock in the morning; and 
this was the normal state of things. 
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On tho night before the arrival of the Sind Irregular Horse, the 
Blioogtecs had carried off some camels from a detachment of the Bag¬ 
gage Corps between Jaghun and Shikarpoor; and this was their last 
successful attempt at plundering in Sind. 

Our predecessors during the previous four years knew little or no¬ 
thing of the country, or of tliepco|)l(‘ on the border: the men of the Sind 
Irregular Horse were familiar with both, and this gave them confidence 
and power. 

After assuming the command, .ind relieving the outposts, Major 
Jacob at once ordered all idea of difetisive operations to be abandoned ; 
every detachment was posted in the open plain, without any defensive 
works whatever; i)atrols were sent in every direction in which it was 
thought an enemy might appear, and these parties crossed and met so 
often, that support was almost certain to be at hand if wanted. 

The parlies were sent to distances of 40 miles into and beyond the 
desert, and along the frontier line. 

Whenever a parly of the Sind Irregular Horse came on any of the 
plunderers, it always fell on them at once, charging any number, how¬ 
ever superior, without the smallest hesitation. 

Against such sudden attacks, the robber horsemen never attempted a 
stand: they always fled at once, frequently sustaining hea\y loss in 
men, and never succeeding in obtaining any plunder. 

These proi'cedings, and particnhirly the tracks, daily renewed, of our 
parlies all over the desert, and at all the watering-jilan's near the hills, 
far beyond the Biitisli border, alarmed the roblicrs, and prevented their 
ever feeling safe ; and they soon ceasetl to make attempts on lhc‘ British 
territory, although still plundering all Kntchec. Meanw'hile, Major 
Jacob had discovered that not only the Boordees and Muzarees, who 
were always inveterate marauder-., but the Bcloocli settlers at Janadeyra, 
had been all along systematically carrying on plundering excursions on 
a considerable scale, entirely unknown to their (Commissioner residing 
among them. , 

The horses of these Jekranees and Doombkees had been taken from 
them a year before, by order of bir C\ Napier, and sold by auction ; but 
Major Jacob found that the sale had been fictitious, and that, according 
to the custom of the country, the formi'r owners still retained shartss in 
these hor>scs. 

It may be proper to explain here, that among the Belooch border 
tribes of Sind, a horse (or rather mare, for they ride only the latter) very 
seldom belongs to one man only, and sometimes the property in one 
mare is shared among as many as twenty men. 

Thus, when the horses of the Jekrances and Doombkees were sup¬ 
posed to have been finally disposed of, only certain shares in them had 
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been sold: the animals 'wcirc kept by variorts Zemindars all over the 
country, and whenever a foray from Sind was agreed on, the horses 
were ready for their old masters ; the men left Janadcyra, &c. by ones 
and twos, went for their horses, and then proci'oded to the appointed 
rendezvous, generally in the territory of Mcer Ali Moorad, the village 
of Thool being a favourite place. 

These musters sometimes amounted to as many as a hundred horse 
or more, with many other men on foot. After the foray i^to tlio hills 
or elsewhere, the booty obtained was shareil at some ])laeo b(‘yond the 
British boundary; the plunderers dispersed, replaced the horses with 
the Zemindars, ami returned one by one to their lionu's. 

'fhe existence of these ])roeeedings had never been suspeeled until 
pointed out by Major J.ieob, and they at lirst were thought impossible; 
but having good information of whal was going on, Major Jacob caused 
the places of these ])reditory rendezvous to bo suddenly surrounded by 
parties of tlu* Siml Irn'gular Tlorsc, just afn*r the retJirn of a body of 
Jekranee j>lnmlerers from a huay, atul the robbers wore all secured, 
with their lior^i’s, arms, and a large (pianlity of stolen ealtlc. 

Concealment vvas no longer possible, and Major Jacob now c>btained 
permission to disarm every man in the country, not being a (iovorn» 
ment servant, which was at once done. 

At the same time, Major Jacob set /lOO of the Jekranccs to work to 
clear the Nuiwa ('anal (a main fe(‘der cleared by tlovernmont, then 
belonging to Ali Moorad). 

The men were very awkward at first, but wefo strong, enuTgetie, 
cheerful, and gAod-nalnred ; they soon b«!came used to the tools, and 
were llien able to do a belter day’s work, and of course li) earn more 
pay, than the ordinary fiindoe labourers: the m<*n seemed proud of this, 
and the experiment was perfectly successful. 

Soon afterwards, the Jleloocli settlers took to manual labour in their 
own fields with spirit, and even pride. From that time they were 
really conquered, and commenced to be reformed : they arc now the 
most hard-working, industrious, well-behaved, cheerful sot of men in 
all Sind. 

Their numbers amount to about 2,000 adult males ; but for throe 
years past not a man of them has been convieb'd, or even accused of 
any crime whatever, great or small: ycl seven or eight years ago they 
were the terror of the country, murderers and robbers to a man. 

Plundering having been put a stop to on the 8ind side, and the border 
also protected from inroad from without, Major Jacob proceeded to 
render the Bhoogtees powerless for the future; and this was also ac¬ 
complished, as has been before described. Since then, the country has 
been gradually becoming more and more peopled; the fort of Khangur 
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has been long ago totally destroyed, but near its site is now the town 
and camp of Jacobabad, of which the last census showed more than 
11,000 inhabitants; and where there is a large bazar, with water, and 
supplies of all kinds, sufTicicnt for an army. 

Good roads have been made all over the country; means of irrigation 
have been multiplied four-fold; and everywhere on the border, life 
and activity, with perfect safety, exist: where formerly all was desert 
solitude or n^urdcrous \iolence, not an armed man is now ever seen, 
except the soldiers and police; and person and propcriy are everywhere 
perfectly protected. 
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^^Haviito. been appointed to the command of a detachment about to 
occupy Kahun, a walled town in the Murrec Hills,* I proceeded to 

♦ -The following Noiification was issnod hy the lluinliny Governmeut on the 29th March 
1841( on the subject of Captain Brunu’a gallant defence of the Britisfi outpost at Kahuu 

Notifk'ation. 

Bombay Cattfr, '2^th Mutch 1811. 

The Honorable the Governor in Coimoil having roecnily Iiad under his consideration a 
narrative of the proeecdiiig.s of a detacluneut of the strchgth named in 
the margin, under the eomniaiid of Captain I^pwis Browm, of the 
6th Rogiineut Native Infantry, in retaining possession for u period of 
nearly five months of the fort of Kahiai. in defiance of repeated at¬ 
tempts of the enemy to dislodge them, has the highest gratification in 
publicly recording the high sense he entertains of the distinguished services of Captain 
Brown and the detachment under his eommand. In maintaining this post. Captain Brown 
has reported to Government that he ^^as itio.st ably seconded by lAcutenant D. 1‘lrskine, of the 
Artillery, and by Mr. Assistant Surgeon Glasse. who was in medical charge of the garrison. 

NotM'ithstanding the critical }>ositiun in wliicli tlie garrison was placed, and the ]n-ivatiou8 
to which they were exposed. Captain Brown nobly refused to surrender tlie fort until the 
last extremity, and then only after be had secured for himself and brave comrades a safe 
retreat, with all the honours of war. The Governor in (^uiincil believes that tlicrc are few 
instances on record where, under cireuuistanccs of such great di seoiuagemcnt, a dangeroui 
and harassing serviee, attended by severe privations, has been performed with greater cliecr- 
fidness, or with a more zealous devotion to the ]»ublic service. 

In order to testify his ailiniration of the gallantry, prudence, and perseverance which dis¬ 
tinguished the conduct of Cajitaiii Brown in the defence of Kahun, and the fidelity 
and bravery of the oilicers and men under Lis command, the Governor in Conned, with the 
sanction of the Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Council, is pleased 
to direct:— 

First .—That in consideration of the honour confen'cd on the 5th Regiment Native Infan¬ 
try, by the conduct of the detachment of that Corjis in tlie defence of Kaliun, this Regiment 
sliall be permitted to have “ Kalmn” inscribed on their culuiirs, and borne on their appoint¬ 
ments. 

- Second .—^That in consideration of the losses of the detachment, arising from want of 
carriage, and other causes, a donation of six months’ hatta shall be granted to the survivors of 
the garrison of Kahun, and the heirs of those who fell in its defence. 

TAirrf.—That this Order be re.ad at the head of every Regiment of the Army of this Pre¬ 
sidency, at a special parade to be held for this purpose. 

The Honorable the Governor in Council will likewise have great satisfaction in bringing 
the distinguished services of Captain Brown, and the officers and men who composed the 
garrison of Kahun, to the favourable notice of the Honorable the Court of Directors. 

By order pf the Honorable the Governor in CooqcilL ^ 

■ J. P. %Vri,Lo.oeHBY, . 




Secretary, to.^yarniaent 
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Poolajee, in company wjlth i|<ieu|cliant Clarke, 2nd GtctadJers, on tuc 
8ih April 1810. On* the morning of thq 8th I reachc^ lhat post, |uid 
found the following detachment assembled:-*^* * + 

300 Dayopeta, 5th Regiment, nndej E|psi^n Taylor.* 

2 12*pr. l^owitzers, Lieutenant Btskine. \ # 

50 Sind Irregular Horse, Lieutenant Clanfcc. ; < * 

> * f 

50 Puthan Horsemen. • * ? * •*, 

\^ifh this detachment I was to convoy up 600 camels, being supplier 
for four months, and Lieutenant Clarice was to return with *the enjpty 
cameK, with an escort of 80 infantry and 50 h^rse, and bring ’^p fpnr 
months’ more. I left Snlckur in a great hurry; but on my j^nival at 
Poolajee was detained, in consequence of delays in the CQ-mmisbariat 
department, until the 2nd JMay About tho J.5lh April the weather 
became eitccssively hot, the thermometer ranging to ljl2°in my’tefht,, 
in the middle of the day; the consequene’e w<is some sickness .in the 
delachmcnt: Lieutenant ISiskini' and Ensign Taylor were both attardeed 
with fever, and one Suliedar died liom a coup de soldi. ^ 

April 20th. —At the requibilioii of the Political Age’nt, T dispatched 
Xiicutenant Clarke and his horsemen in the direction of Shalipoor, tljuerc 
to be joined by 100 men of the Helooch levj, under 
Vardon, and from thence to proceed SB. in the direction qf the''hiils, to 
try and surprise a party of Kulpoie Bhooglecs 'I’he Chuppao failed, in 
consequence of tioaehery in the guide Thq sulfcring^ of the party, ‘ 
from the heat, and want of water, when crossing the desert on their 
return, were beyond anything conceivable. The Bclooch levy a|oue 
left 25 men behind, three of whom died. ■' 

27th. —Received an express from the Brigade Majtfr, dijecting me, 
in consequence of Erskine’s sickness, to order the gi^ns back to Lchrce, 
and proceed with the cavalry and infantry alone to Eahun. Ihr, Glasso 
joined to-day. 

29th. —This morning I received such strong reports of the intention 
of the Murrees to oppose us at the Pass of Nuffoosk, and again in the 
fort, that I immediately^ on my own responsibility, made a requisition 
on Lehree for one of the guns to be sent back under a Naliye officer. 
Having been before over the hillf, with the de'tachtneht undcB the iatM 
Major Billamorc, I knew ^lo almost utter impossibility,* if opposed^ pf 
getting, ray convoy up safe without artillery.* Erskine having somCr 
what recovered frpra the fever, came himself with the gun. 

' Map 2nd. —There 6emg some dispute about finding the Pathatis,in 
provisions on their way. up, andf not myself thinjting they w6uld bp ^ 

' ‘ ' * ' 4 , '' ' 

* Thu Witt a''mokt fortunate circumstance in ttiore instaijccs than one: ths gnu jbfBfiame qf 
jiouble value; «^d 1 obtained nc^on^oneof tile iboif^lsasantand cheerful cj^n^iAniOni^^ 
danng our Uf* ^ KahiiAf a moift stauach and able««ad«tani; m my 
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use fo Ifavlng been present in Nov.cmbej 1839, when they 
tumed «itheir 'backs on the epemy without drawiril; a sword, lat once 
] ordered th«^^i'ba 9 k to ^their quarters; *aud the commissariat having 
•^^ffported the^ laurmonths’ emppfy being allready^ I thik morning com- 
, Jm^ncetlwmy raarah imo®the hills, leaving behind I 'gim and 50 horse. 

'* Marohed ^ mileatnlp t^e hills direct cast; the last 4 inilcs very heavy 
for-'guns, Being nothing b^t the bed of a dry river, with deep sand and 
pebbles. Eneamped, cl^sc to a delicious stream^ of water, t Wobd^aiid* 

, grass in abundslice; butilhe heal between the rocks was excessive. 

EnkSgn’Taylor became loo si<*k to proceed, and returned to head quar« 

* fers, leaving’oply one officer (mysefl) m charge of three companies.. 

Qrd .—Blanched on 8 mile's, starling at 2 m., and arriving at 7. 

Road very heavy; encamped in bed of river. Eor^ige abundant; 
^sulphur rocks clos^ by. This was the hottest day I ever remember to 
have felt in India; the thermometer rising to 116°, with a hot wind liko', 
a ftimace blowing. 

4(/i. —ftlarched on 7 miles, not getting over more than a mile ai\ 
hour, the road being so heavy. Water neaily the whole way, whibh 
was most aeeeptublr, as the hot wind of yesterday continued dating 
, the whole night. Encamping gioimd as 5 esferdfiy. i 
if -Marfhcd on 6 miles. Tin* wheels of the gun and waggon 

becoming rieketly horn the stony ••late of the road, lightened them, by 
loading the ammunition boxes on camels, A sepoy died here from the • 
effects of the snu. Encfamping ground as yc'^lcrday. ^ 

6/^/i.-^]Vlaiched on 12 miles, 5 along the bed of the riyer, then over 
spme table-land, to a drop-leap into the river again, down which the gua 
and carriages were obliged to be lowered by ropes. Htrdng reports*’ 
reached us of the enemy getting ready to oppose ns, and that they*were 
busy getting in their crops From this 4ncartri})ing ground there ane tWo** 
roads to Kahun, one round by Deyiah, distance 74 miles, and the other ^ 
a slioVt cut, over the mountains of Hnrtoff and Nuffoosk, distance only < 
20 miles,‘bulrvcry dillicult for guns. Being left to my own judgmentv 
‘by the'Brigadier, I decided on the short entj having been over the same 
road before, with artillery, tiu^thig to arrive in time lo save some of the 

* A A? 

<crops. . , ‘ ♦ 

‘ “*,7^4.—Left the bed of the river, and marched over a table-land,, "td llfe„ 
’bottom of the Surtofl^ distance 6 miles, which took us five hours, there 
being some ^ery ba(| nullas on the road for guns.. Encamped at the i 
foot ^of the hill, where we found a beautiful streafii. of water, anch 
afimid^nce of forage. At 4 v, m. we commenced ascending vthe 

caniols'%oingiip’fiT8t; the di|tance is but a mile, bi]^ so steep, , 
l^e ikst^camel cli4 not.reaclt the lop until daylight, exactly t^lv# ' 
hours. '5^10 labour of getting pp gi^n and c^riages^ was tryitfg ‘ 
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laborious in the extreme : some parts of the hills were almost ^erpen*'^ 
(licular, and not one inch up would the bullocks pull. Here, while all 
hands were engaged in this labour, the Bcloochees began first to show 
themselves in small bodies, annoying our flanks and rear. 

Encamped on the top of the hill; but in consequence of there 
being neither water nor forage, obliged to send down all the animals to 
the bottom again, the men going down by divisions. 

9/Zp.—A bout 1/30 Beloociiees assembled below the hill, evidently with 
the intention of attacking the Wu,tering party ; in consequence of which 
1 reinforced them with 100 men, under Clarke, when they immediately 
disper'sed. Marched on over a fine table-land, to the foot of the Nuf- 
foosk Pa‘«s, at G o’clock this evening: distance only 6 miles ; but from 
the number of small nullas, and the overloaded state of the camels, we 
did not reach our ground until daylight. 

iOth .—Ascended the Nuffoosk Pas^ this morning with 100 men. No 
appearance of an enemy, although we found that they had built up breast- 
woiks across the road in three ditfereni places : removed them, and com¬ 
menced getting up the gun, &c., which took us from 6 in the rnornin” 
until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the bullocks being perfectly useless. 
This was an exceedingly hard day’s work, the heal being excessive, 
and a great want of water,—in fact none at all for the cattle. Com¬ 
menced passing up convoy at 4 p. m , the last camel not reaching the 
top until 3 A. M., although the distance was only a quarter of a mile. 
This was caused from the over-loaded state of the camels, and there 
only being one camel-man to six and seven The camels fell down and 
gave in by dozens, and many bags were dropped: to obtain these last, 
some 60 Beloochees, who had been watching us all day, followed up 
the rear-guard, when a few shots were exchanged, and Clarke and 
myself look post with 12 men on some ridges overhanging the road. 
When the moon went clown, the Beloochees made many attempts to gel 
up the pass, but were easily kept at bay. A great deal of ammunition 
was wasted, without much efTect, from the darkness of the night. This 
was the third night we had been under arms. 

Tilth .—From the top of the hill we saw several fires in the Kahun 
plain. Commenced descending at daylight. Descent one mile in 
extent. Immediately the rear-guard left the top, it was crowded by 
about 60 Bcloochees, who commenced a sharp fire, but at along distance. 
Clarke and myself having remained in the rear, to try and bring on some 
of the bags dropped, we received some special marks of their favour. 
One Beloochee appeared to be a particularly good shot, for he managed 
to wound (slightly) Clarke and his servant; and a Havildar, standing 
close by, was only saved by the ball lodging in a small Musduk he had 
»elung on his shoulder. We were obliged to put up with this annoyance 
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.'foif^'some tiMe, being too anxious to get my conroy safe to Jfahnn^ to 
thin'k of^ifeturning up the hill to attack these people. Tho cattle wete 
. alrnost dying for want of water. By 2 p. m. we got guns and all safe 
to the bottom, only leaving two bags behind, and encamped for an hour 
in a strong nulla, clear of the hill. At 5 p. m. moved on Kahun, distant 
6 miles, over a fine level plain, reaching it at 7, and finding it completely 
deserted, 4nd the gates removed. Thus ended this arduous and trying 
march: the difficulties we encountered from the nature of the road, 
being entirely through beds of rivers, and over hills, and the want of 
water at the latter, were great indeed. The heat was excessive; and the 
bullocks refusing to put their shoulder to the collar, tlie labour of getting 
tho guns over the hills fell entirely on the sepoys. The convoy often 
stretched for 2 miles, so to properly guard it on all sides was out of the 
question ; but through the strenuous exertions of officers and men, 
was got up safe, witliout loss or damage. Encamped under walls of 
fort for the night, all hands being completely done up. It was a delight¬ 
ful sight to see the camels an<l bulloclc^ rushing to the river. I thought 
they never would have stopped drinking. 

Kahun is a large, irregular, sex-angular walled town, 900 yards in 
cireumlcrence, with six bastions and one gateway. The walls are 
about 25 feet high, but .so thin in some places, that they are seen 
through half-way down. There is no ditch, but a tank in front of the 
gateway, which fills after a heavy fall of rain. 'I’lie houses inside are 
in very fair order; they principally belong to the Banyans: the Murreos 
(with the exception of the chief, liis brother, and a few followers) 
inhabiting the plains outside, building mat huts in the summer, and 
retiring to the narrow passes on the hills in the cold weather. The 
plain on which Kahun is situated is about 15 miles long, and 6 broad. 
The air is very pure, and heat not nearly so great as it is in the plains. 

t2ih. —Got detachment into fort during the day ; found the inside of 
all the bastions destroyed; some still smoking. A sepoy, strolling out 
without his arms, was cut down within 500 yards of the fort, and his 
head severed from his body. Clarke, with 20 horsemen, had a long 
chase after the enemy, but could not touch them; however he sent in 
information of some grain still standing. Sent out party, and secured 
60 camcl-loads of wheat in stalk. The party also found the gates*" of 
the fort in a field about two miles off. 

13f/i.—During the night, the Beloochees commenced burning the 
wheat they could not carry away in the day-time. Sent out another 
party, and secured 50 more camcl-loads. Commenced clearing oiit the 

These gates were i^ervrarda mraluable to us, as also the wheat grass, wheo'^no f(»»ge 
was procurable for our horseB. • ♦ _ 
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largo well, into which the ^^oBclicfts’, had' thrown large logs 

and other kinda of lumberf^ An iinfortunate'doolcewallaSvaa^moth^rcd 

in going down to fasten on a ropfc. " , ^ «t * 

11/A.—-J^asy all day in rep^airing ha&Uons’g.nd put1ting*ujy|^ate cin the 
forme# found layer* of coyjdung, bove^cd oWriwith ^arth; some still 
* 6molcing,^and w^er* seems td hiVe no cifeet in putting outHho ffl-e. 

16f4.~The return conVoy under Claiko started this mornin|f At 2 a#m., 
’ cm route to Poolnjcc. d had n^ceived instructions frothe Bfigadier 
ta incrcatfce the number df infantry, if I thought it necessary. I did *d 
with a fc^ubedar’s party, consisting of o Ilavildars’and 80 rank and 
file. Clarke took ilicm over jtbc fir'^t hill, when, 1 suppose, hading no 
cjiposjtiou at the dilhcult Pas<i of NulToosk, he sent t'licm baek^ proceed¬ 
ing on^himself with the original phrty, and,700 empty camels. About 
^ o’c|ock a doolecvv.illa (a doolcb and six hAd aceompanied the? 
fertbedur’^ parlyO eamq running in With the dreadful report that every 
man of'the Subedar’s party had beem ma'-sacAcd ! The doolcywalla 
was tli'c only-man who (>scaped, and Jin^ is the only account w^ have of 
tljfis luielanehol;^ aflair. He says that “ the 8ubedar, on'^seeing the last 
of tlie,camels‘Over the hill, began to dcscet^id on tliifesside ; that wheri 
^laJf-way down, they all of a sutidon saV tho top and bottom covered 
with Beldpchees ; that the Subedar then commenCdd a double march, 
and look up a position on^some rising grouftd, forming *(j*fare, ^ The 
Belpochecs, trT the number of 2,000, then comjiletely suriounded them, 
and' a/ter^recciving Iavo vollies, rushed boldly jn'on'thejm, and began to 
^slaughter them right and left. He saw the- Subedar fighting to the Iq^t; 
he himself managed to es( a})e by hiding in a nulla, where an old 
’'Belooohcc found him, and after .stripping him of what he had, let him 
^o.” The poor Subedar was one of the best Native ojSiccrs in the 
rtgiineht; he belonged to my light pompany, and was a^r6at favourite 
»of mine* * We h.id been much together dftring our farmer campaign in 
'ihese'liilU,* and I felt lu-'*loss very much.' ^ 

' 17^/t.'—In great suspense about Clarke and hiS eonvo^. A spy came 
in from the encinfy to-day, and was very inquisitive as to w|ihl number 
of men were left to defend lli^ fpi?^ &c'. Put liimhitose pri.soner,'wifh 
orders to shoot, him 6n i^rsl approach bf etaerpy.* Busy all day slrengtlf* 
cninfg post, the detachment being now reduced, in consequence of this 
‘unfortunate affair, to 146 bayonets and one gun, rather too few to man 
900 yards of wall’.^ Got thcigiln on bastion next to gateway. ^ 

ISth. —A]?out 60 horsemen pasaed coolly round the fort at a.band* 
waving their swords, ai^d giying us niuch abuse; but ti|,king " 
wur^^ood bare to kUep weH ofut rtpige of ^ mushet-shot, also fibm 

' * 0i» bgstioq^k us ten days^Wk^uiig, l^re ufi (|ucce«4e(i. 
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, giin side, ‘ Offered Rs. 150 to any man (follower) in the fbrt to take a 
Tapani do^^n to the plains, but none wonid venture. 

19i/i, 20<k.—i*All hands during these two days employed in repairing 
bastions, &c. 

23.5^.—A Kosid came in this morning, with a note from .Lieutenant 
Vardon, containing the most melancholy intelligence of poor Clarke’s 
death, and the defeat of his party. It woubl appear that they had got, 
as far as thb bottom of the Surtoff mountain, 13 miles from Kahun, when 
the Mnrrees were seen assembled in largo numbers at tlic top. Clarke, 
after placing his convoy, and part of his infantry, to the best advantages 
round his convoy, proceeded a little way np the hill, with about 30 
infantry, to attack the most forward of them, and after fighting most 
gallantly for two hours, the ammunition being all gone, he, with the 
rest of the men who were with him, were all killed. Clarke himself 
killed two of the Beloocheos with his own hand, and a third he seized 
round the waist, dashing him to the ground. lie was then seen to 
stagger, as if wounded, and some of the Beloochees on another part 
of the hill, seeing a bugler, Clarke had sent down, bringing up ammu¬ 
nition, called out—“Now charge th(!m, they are out of cartridges!’’ They 
did, and every man fell. The Beloocheos then fell on the convoy. 
The horsemen made for Poolajee at sp<'ed, and the rest of our unfor¬ 
tunate sepoys were all massacred, save one Jlavildar and 11 privates. 
The number of Beloochees present nppears from all accounts to have 
been 2,000. The loss they snficred is unknown, and ever will be; they 
only Scknowledge to 25. They secured every camel, lent, &c. 

Poor Clarke ! Although having only known him for eight or nine 
months, still it was during scenes when months become years, and frmnd- 
ship becomes firm and lasting. We first met in November 1839, when 
he joined a field detachment (of which I was Staff Officer), proceeding 
against the Beloochees in these same hills. He at this time command¬ 
ed l»50 of the Sind Irregular Hor.se. From the day he joined, he was the 
life and soul of the party; and although a stranger to most of us, soon, 
gained the esteem of all. Before he arrived, the country around had 
been subject to almost daily plundering. Enthusiastically fond of his 
prGfes.sion, more particularly of his new command, the horse, he sought 
daily and hourly opportunities of distinguishing himself. He was,-in 
the opinion of all, the beau ideal of an irregular horseman : brave* and - 
daring himself to a degree, he soon inspired his men with the same ' 
spirit; men who were before almost a perfect rabble became, through j,; 
bis bright example, most excellent soldiers in a short space of limf 
the men became forid of.him to a degree, and with him at their 
seeined to think any odds against them of no moment. During oar* / 
short campaign of four ninths, he was engaged ih every skirhiish 'Vf 

. 26 t\ - 
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had, A few days alter he joined, heing detaebed to a post 9 miles off, 
without information, and perfcrlly i^nor.ml of the country around, he 
succeeded in surpriMiiq; GO Eelooelu cs plundering some fields, about 
an hour before daylight. At the time be lell in with them, he had only 
10 men nj) with him; but not hesitating a moment, be dashed in amongst 
them, killing seven, and taking three prisoners, the rest escaping 
through the thiek jungle. Again, when the Clioogtees attacked a party 
under Lieutenant R.iitt in the hills, he distinguished himself greatly, 
charging through and tlnoiigli the enemy, and killing tnree with his 
own hand. On our niareli up to Kahun, he was of the utmost assist¬ 
ance to me, not only in comm aiding the rear-guard the whole way up, 
but in his •■trenuous exertions thionghout. When wounded in the thigh 
at the last hill, his eoolness and eonrage showed themselves eonspicu- 
ously. Thinking the ball had gone through (he afterwards described the 
feeling to b(> just the same as he felt when wounded at Kurrachce, when 
the ball went light ihiongh his thigh), he said to me, “ Dont say a word : 
it has gone right llnougli mo ; but I do not want to show those fellows 
their shot 1ms taken elieet.” To this day the Murrees speak of his bra¬ 
very,"* calling him the“l]uir<i Jiahadoor.” lie now lies buried half¬ 
way up the Surtoli. Thus did the Glh Regiment Bombay Native Infan¬ 
try lose in one day, killed, 

1 Suhedar, o ITavildais, and 

1 .renuidar, 1139 Rank and File. 

‘32/?^/.—Dispatelu’d Kosjd on rotmn to the plains; and knowing the 
anxiety that would be feft regarding not only our present but future fnle, 
reported to Brigadier Stevenson my ha\iiig still four months’ supply of 

provisions left, and that I would do my ulniost to Jiold the fort. 

« 

* I ha\e bi'cn p\oeP(lin<,]v s'hu to seo in onr of the Bombay papers (Coiunr June, I'^tO) 
an attack on pool Olaikc Im nishntss in tins nuhiiirhol) affair. The writer could never hav'c 
seen the countiv he had to pass tino-v h, or would h.i\e abitviucd ftom hi*. remaiLs, which 
were both unkind and um dhd tin, lx mg gain niereh on the icjioit of an ignorant Belooch 
guide. The real truth wdl p ihipsnevu he known,- Inn an his rcasuiis for attaeknig the 
enemy j bu' in iny Iinnihle opinion, for the tollon mg itasoiis I think he was light:—From 
the spot where the fight took pLicc is 10 miles to the plains, thiougli beds, of nvcis the whole 
way, with high roeks on each side. The camtls , 700 ) under Ins charge would stretch at least 
2 miles through these ravines: with only SO infaativ and 50 horse, and one European officer 
(liiPiscff^, how w as it ])ossiblc to •■u.irtl them at all jiniiits vv hen follow ed up by some 2,000 
Beloopliees? No ' I think it vciy likelv tli.it, seeing the hopelessness of getting his convoy 
safe to the plains, and having too math pride and daimg to desert it, to save his party, he not 
unreasonably thought a cheek to the enemy at first starting would dishearten and deter them 
following him up, and there was everv chance of success. I ntil then the Bcloochees 
gever crossed bayonets with the sepovs, and had the utmost dread of them; and from 
St I have since heard. I firmly believe that had not the bugler been kdled bringing up the 
l<e^inunition, and the sepoys with him had had any left, he would have beat them off, although 
to 1. The Beloochecs never attempted to charge hio^until they saw that all the ammunt- 
was expended * 
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24/A.—Thinking lhor<' was not much chance of another convoy coming 
up, took a strict account of the provisions, putting the men on half 
rations. All hands busy strengthening the fort. Divided detachment 
into four di\ision'^, giving each a side t(» defend, and obliged to bring 
every* man on duty at night, for fear of a surprise. From this to the 
27th busy clearing the ground of everything in the shape of tree or 
shrub, for 200 yards round the tori outside 

27/A.—An express from Lieutenant Locli to-day, saying he was 
coming up with 200 horse, to sec what Jiad beeoine of us, and to open 
the ooramunieation Sent back Ihc Ko'^id immediately to tell him on 
no account to attmujit it, as, if deleuded, he could nc\ur force the Nuf- 
foosk Pass, parlieiilaily with horse 

28/A.—^Tliis mornim^, when the loraging party were out, «omc horse¬ 
men were seen jirowling about the bod of the river. Tin* “ Assembly” 
was sounded, and '•ome •'oveii oi eight liorscinen, more bold tlian the 
rest, came witliin long musket-range, and a sepoy shot one : they then 
moved off at sp(*ed, hir>.kine getting a long slmt, and killing another. 

20/A, 30/A, 31 s/.—Busy cleaning out tank, which had become most 
offensive, and also conimeiKid digging dei*p tn*nches along the foot of 
the walls inNulc, planting sliarji-jioinled slakes in them ; ]mlled down 
all houses toiuhing the walls, to the ( umiiy landing, should 

they succeed in mounting the walls in ovcrwln lining numbers. This 
gave them a drop-leap of So feet on to a body ol stakes. 

Jifne 3/^/.—Ileaid that the old Chief Dodah h.'ul tried ail in hi> power 
to prevent his trilic aitaeking Clarke’s pirt\, and that on their leaving 
for that purpose, exclaimed “Ah ! there* you go, lelhiig your country for 
500 camels!” B<‘looehccs on the move in every direction, but keeping 
at artspectfiil distance; pre\ented, in conscqiirncc, sending out forag¬ 
ing paitics, j- 

4/A.—C’ommenced digging a fresh well, the other wells containing 
very bad water, can<-iiig lud ulcers on the men; but iinding water at all 
in the fort w'as a most forlMiiale eireuiU'-lance, as any parly sent down to 
the river would certainly liavi* been cut up. Received aii express from 
the Political Agent, intimating that 1 must not expect reinforcements 
from Sukkur, but that a lequcst had been made to Captain Bean at 
Q,uetah to obtain, if possible, the assistance of a tribe called Kahars, in¬ 
habiting the hills in the Bolan, and deadly cnciiiics of the Murrees. 

* This fatiguing continued until the day wchftthcfoit (September 28), and was 
submitted to by the &cpo 3 i> viith the utmost chccifulness. 

t From this day I was obliged to keep all the cattle niudc, allowuig the camel-men and 
others to pick up and bnng in what forage they could, which was but little. The river, 
which was only a mile off, was almost dry, and the banks were high enough to conceal 1,000 
horsemen; it then.>foro became necessary to use the utmost caution, not being able to afi^td 
the loss of a single man. 
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7//t, 8<A, 9^A.—Nothing new stirring; working parties employed 
strengthening an old inner fort, which, in ease of our being hard pushed, 
will contain all the supplies, and two wells out of the three. Banyans 
employed in filling all the empty grain-bags with sand. Lascars busy 
cutting good stout clubs for all the followers. Commenced bringing the 
latter on duty at night, as look-out men, a fourth part of them being 
attached to each division. 'I’he enemy getting more harassing daily, 
firing at every man who appears 200 yards from the walls. Furnished 
a new bastion on oppo'-itc fort ibr gun. We can now ply it from both 
sides, having a good road made from one bastion to the other. 

15/A.—Kosid.s came in this morning, bringing intelligence of the 
Murrees and Bhoogtees having agreed to .stand by each other, and 
attack the fort on the ajiproaching dark nights with their whole, force. 
Got the front of galew'ay well pali.sadcd. From this to the 25th nothing 
new: all working at the defences most cheerfully, and every man seem¬ 
ing to think that tlic safety of the wliole depends on his individual 
bravery. Treat sepoys Kindly, and I do not think llu>y will ever fail at 
the push: nearly fourteen years of uuiulcrruplcd n'gimcntai duty I think 
entitles me to give an o[)iiiionon this point, and that before formed is 
now fnlly confirmed. 

25/tA.—An old acquaintance of mine, Shore Beg Blioogtcc, who had 
acted as guide to us ilirougii these hills hist year, paid me a vi.sit. I 
had had the means of showing him some kindness. During the cam¬ 
paign he had been taken prisoner, and ])liindered of many head of 
cattle; and f, having obtaiiu'd his release, and clothed him, he has 
followed me like a shadow ever since. 

29/A.—No appearance of any night attack, as reported, but this morn¬ 
ing about 150 Beloochees came sweeping round the fort. Unfortunately 
twenty bullock-drivers were ojit foraging, more tlian a mile across the 
river, contrary to my most positive orders, 'fhe consequence was, they 
were cut otl", and surrounded by the enemy, who coinmenccd a regular 
slaughter. Fortunately Fr.-.kine managed to screw round the gun, and 
I threw out about forty men in the direction, well flanked to two bas¬ 
tions. By these means we inariagcd to save ten out of the twenty. A 
shell from the gun sent the enemy to the rightabout, and the party 
served as a rallying point for those who could manage to escape. One of 
the latter, who managed to conceal himself under a bush, heard our poor 
fellows beg for mercy, but Kureoin Khan, the chief, who was superintend¬ 
ing ^0 slaughter, kept crying out “ Maro! maro! ” This all took place 
in the bed of the river, and was not visible from the fort. He also says 
he saw the shrapnell burst right in amongst them, knocking over three, 
and dispersing the rest. I had an opportunity this morning of promot¬ 
ing two sepoys for bravery. Tliey were out cutting forage near the fgrt, 
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with some eight or ten camcl>mci), when about twenty Bclooehees 
rode at speed at them. Instead of miming for it, the two sepoys coolly 
stood still, and fired into their faces, wounding one of them. This was 
quite suificicnt for the Bclooclices, who turned and lied. Had the sepoy.s 
retreated under the walls, tlie camel-men must have been cut up. This 
morning was full of adventurch : nearly lost the only sheep we had left; 
the Bcloochces got between them and the fort, but were loo eager to 
cut up the camel-men to see them. They would have been a .sad loss 
to us, for not another could we get. 

30///.—Let loose the old spy to-day, tired of keeping him any longer; 
besides, we have neither guards nor food to w'aste on such kind of 
people. Ho is quite welcome to rej/ort to the enemy all he has seen, 
which is but little. ♦ 

July Sr//.—Rliere Beg again made his appearance agreeably to promise, 
bringing witii him forty*five slu'c}) and goats; and a most welcome 
supply, as we wore almost reduci'd to the last goat. 'I’lie sepoys, not 
having lasted any meal for two months, highly enjoyed the treat. Ho 
tells us that it is the Murrees’ intention to attack tlie fort on the niglit 
of the Gtli instant, when tlie moon gix's tiown, with fifty sealing ladders, 
their Syiul having pcisuaded them that onr leaden bullets will not kill; 
in proof of which he had a bullock pl.aced lOO jards off, and had 300 
bullets (taken from CMarke’s parly) fin’d nt it, willioul efi’oel ! This 
sloiy frightened my Naib (a Bidooch), so that he came to me witli a 
most serious fnco, and b‘‘gged llia^T would {irocure iron bullets for the 
two first rounds, and that then the Beloochees would run away ! These 
Murrees seem to liavc a great name amongst the other tribes. 

Ith .—An express arrived from Captain Bean at Ciuetah, offering me 
assistance, and regretting the jio-^ition in which I was placed : the .same 
post also brought a letter Irom tlie Pidilical Agent at Shikarpoor, to say 
it was intended to act on the di fensive until the season open.s. Fifty 
Beloocliee horsemen kicked up a great dust this afternoon. Firskinc 
emptied three of llieir saddles. They had been snugly hid all day in 
the river, ready to cut off any parties who \cntured outside. 

9/A.—Getting used to the Beloochces’visits; indeed we are glad of 
anything in the shape of evcitemcnl, to change the monotonous life we 
are leading. Unfortunately we cannot allord to expend much gnu 
ammunition; we can therefore only take a shot occasionally, which is 
always a source of great amusement to all in the fort, particularly when 
it falls in amongst the Beloochecs, who rttaiiate by heaping abu.se on 
us as they scamper off’. Shore Beg came again to-day, bringing a few 
chillies and sugar, for which he obtained enormous prices. No doubt 
he is a spy in a small way ; but being the only face we see, save the 

|»ids, who are decided spies, he is too useful to quarrel with. He 
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puls me in mind of the old beggarEdiein Ihe “ Antiquary” : whenever 
he makes his appearance, the word is passed from bastion to bastion, 
and all the fort turns out to meet him, being delighted to sec him, not 
only for old acquaintance, but for the lew trifles he always brings. The 
camels are now beginning to break up, for want of grain and forage ; 
ditto gun>bullocks : shot five of the former this evening, in consequence 
of their being in a dying state. 

About 200 head of cattle going across tin* plain, about a mile 
and a half ofl': most tempting, buttery suspicious ; but the first wchavc 
seen. It is no doubt a trap: no doubt jilenty of liorseincn are in the 
bed of the river, ready to out in between the parly and the fort, if we 
sallied out. Sepoys mad to go after them : perhaps they will Come a 
little nearer by and by, and give us an opportunity. 

J3f/i.—An express arrived from LeJiree, with inlelligenee, that instead 
of the Kujjuks and Kahars coming to our assislanec, the former had 
joined the Mnrroes against us, and that the latter hud attacked (/aptain 
Bean himself at Ciuetali on the 22nd ultimo. They excuse themselves 
from atlaekiug the Murrees until Se))lcmber, on aecoiinl of the great 
heat! ft is fortunate that we did not depend on these allic's, 

lilh .—Men sulfering very severely from ule(*rs; upwards of ninety 
of all ranks laid up with them; and several not able to put on Iheir 
belts in consoquenee : still llu'y all manag( to go to their posts at night, 
although .several cannot stand sentry. The dooleewalas, camel-men, 
and bullock-dri\ers now became useful, ha\ing gone through a kind of 
drill. 

lS(h .—A tremendous storm of wind ami rain, lasting the whole 
night: thought the old fort was going to be washed away. At day¬ 
break got all hands to work to dmin the fort, the water having lodged 
in every direction, and threatening to undermine the walls. Tank iilied, 
and country around eouqjletely Hooded. 

- 25/A.—At 12 o’clock to-day about 200 hoi semen came galloping 
round the fort at a quid, pace : thought at first they were going to assault 
the fort. After a bhcll or two they retreated. Tlu'y have now become 
very cunning, and instead of appearing in a large body, a.s formerly, 
they now sail along “ Indian file,” like a lloek of wild ducks, and it is 
very seldom we can get a shot at them. In the afternoon they wore 
seen cultivating the fields in all diri'clions; quite an enlivening scene. 

26/A.—A horse was this morning found dead where Erskine’s shell 
fell ^'yesterday, so it is to be hoped there was some mischief do:|;Le 
;ti0dngst the enemy. At the timeth cr** was so much dust that we could 
see any distance. The Beloochees have now completely surround- 
the fort; little parties, like pickets, appearing seated around in every 
' ‘tlirection. This looks bad for our communication. As yet the ^ 
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has arrived pretty regularly onee in eight days, and has been a source of 
great amusement to us. ]\luch fever i.s now prevailing amongst ns; my¬ 
self attacked, and Gla'^se is also very sick. 'I’he sepoys and followers 
arc coming into ho'^pital as many as sin. and seven a day. Bcioochees 
advancing closer and closer every day; tlieir matchlocks I really 
believe carry twice as far as our muskets. From this to the 6lh August 
nolliing new : the same daily routine of duty, with generally a “ fall*' 
in every twelve hours. Laid up with fever, and prevented writing.* 
Aiarmt 6lJi. —'J'he men ‘'lill continue very .‘•ickly ; ;i.‘l in hosjulal with 
fever. (Tla.ssft is very unw('ll, and unable to leave his bed. Out of the 
most useful medicines : hot water the order of the day,—found to be a 
very good substitute, being of a very purgative nature. Made a kind of 
trnce with a Mnrree CMiief called ITybiil Khan, who acknowledged 
himself the owner of mo.st of the Hocks grazing aromul, also of some of 
the land now bi'ing euliivated. lie told us to look out for l/all Khan, 
and some loO of his people, a day or two hence. 

'7ih. —Belooehecs on the (/td virr ; fired two shots at us, as we were 
taking om- walk in front of the gateway. Iiybnt Khan wants lls. 40 
to lake a 'Papaul to lii'hree. lie is e^i(lelJtly a <lonbtlnI character, and 
thinks to take us in : refused to soli ns on< sheej). 

i^fh .—Had a slight skirmish this morning with Beloochces. When 
taking onr walk, some Beloochces ajijicari'd about the nulla, eviilently 
up to mischief. Hntieed them out with a few men, when fifty or sixty of 
them immediaU'ly sprung up, and a little file-firing eoiuinenced. With¬ 
drew party to allow Mrskiue to have a shot, which fell into the midst of 
them, whether with any damage or not we know not, the jungle being 
so thick: however, they immediately bolted at their best paec.f 

0//t. —Belooehe<*s up to some iui'<ehiefat (lie NuH'oosk Pass, going uj) 
there in small bodies of twenty and thirty ;—destroying the road up 1 
suspect. 

10///.—For the last four or five days the flocks had been coming closer 
and closer to the walls, eating up what little grass there was left. I 
had warned Hybul Khan of this three or four times, and had also offered 
to purchase 100 slicep at his own price ; but he declared J should not 
have one. Erskine and my.self had linislied tlie last but one of those we 
procured from old Shore Beg. We have both cxeelicut a]>petitcs, 

* We (lid not siic .'iiiotlicr Ko^id until the loth Aivjust, some twenty dais, duiinfr which 
time we were perfcclly ignorant of everything going on in the plains, and wc Iiad no means 
of sending a Tn]iaul, a< not a man could he persuaded to leave the fort. 

t I have since heard from one who w'as then iii the Mnrree Hills, that this w as an intended 
attack on the fort, and that Lall Khan with .500 men w'as close by at the time, intending to 
rush into the gateway after us, as we retreated in; but that hearing the gun. which the Syud 
had agreed to render harmless for that morning, and seeing the effect of the two shells thrown 
h; Erskine (fifteen Mnrrccs were killed and wounded by them), they gave up the idea. 
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althongh shut up in a fort. To-day, two large flocks of sheep and goals 
came most temptingly near, and tlic se})oys carnc«itly entreated for some 
fresh meal. Watching our opportunity (no Bcloochees being then in 
sight), we slipped out about 30 sepoys, flanking them with two 
bastions filled with men, and Erskino got the gun round to bear in the 
direction, 'riiere wore only throe Hcloochecs just then in charge. They 
immediabdy ran olT for their Jives, and the goats, by some instinct, and 
to our great annoyance, followed them at .speed, like dogs, ^’wo horse¬ 
men then came up, looking very fierce, but soon rode olF on getting a 
shot. To describe the delight of all on getting this Jlock inside the fort 
is impossible : there was a perfe(;i uproar. On counting our plunder, 
wo found wc had seeured 300 sheep* and 57 goats. Most of the latter 
were milk goals, .so that the highest castes shared the enjoyment. We 
immediately made a division of the whole, charging 4 annas on the 
h(*ad of each for the benefit of the widows of those who fell on the Kith 
May. fl’hat evening the fort became one large cook-shop. 

1 ith .—llybut Khan came to-day, to try and recover his sheep. Told 
us Nuse(*r Khan had driven all onr detachments into Sukkur; also 
brought a note from Dodah, the chief, desiring us to leave his fort forth¬ 
with, and that lie and his army would escort us down to the plains! 
When llybut found he could not get back his theep, being told that 
most of them were already kjlh'd,hi* (low into a great rage, and declared 
he would come and attack the lort; for which threat 1 told the sentry to 
give him a shot, wlum he cjuickly departed. 

—A Kosid, to our groat joy, came in this morning, after a lap.se 
of twenty days. Could liavc hugged the ohi rascal, although 1 knew 
him to be the greatest of spies. A letter arrived by liim from tlu' 
Polilieal Agent, saying it was eouteniplated to try and throw in sup¬ 
plies, through the agency of Jcyl Siugf and Meer Hussain, to save 
moving the troo})s up with a convoy. 

Ifi/A.—Another Kosid this morning. The system mentioned yester¬ 
day of throwing in supplies discarded, being found impracticable; and 
the welcome, most wmh’oiin* intelligen' c of the I'ollowing detachment 
leaving Sukkur for our relief:—Detachment of II. M.’s 4()th regiment: 
1st Creradiers ; 2nd (Jrenadiers; 4 gnns; and 200 hor.se, under the 

* These sheep were a great addition to the half rations ; the latter alone being but poor 
food fi^r men working all day, and on guard every night. 

, ’Jeyt Sing is a Sliikarpoor mcrehant, immensely rich, and has great sway with all the 
%dtoophecs around. Our loss is always his certain gain : he buys hack one stolen camels for 
..Its. 15 or Rs. 20, and sells them again to our commissariat for Rs 50 or Rs. 601—a positive fact. 
Meet Hussain, I am almost positive, was the cause of poor Clarke being attacked; and it is 
fully proved it was he who led Major Clibbom’s watering party into the ambuscade. I hope 
he will yet meet with the punishment he deserves. 
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command of Major Clibborn, Ist Grenadiers. Received intimation that it 
was arranged between Tlybnt Khan and the rest of the chiefs, that the 
former, in making a truce, should cnc«)urage us to go ont foraging, and 
then cut us up, 

\lih .—Two Beloochees disarmed a sepoy most beautifully to-day# 
He was silling down, and had placed his muskel and pouch-box a little 
on one side. The two lleh^ochecs dashed up ut speed, dismounted, plck<< 
ed up the musket, ^e. before the sepoy ounld jump up, and went off, 
waving their booty in triumph, A sharp Itmeh of an earlhcpiake to-day. 

J8/A.-—A little skinnisl) with the l?clo<>ehe<‘s outside: tried to draw 
them on towards tlu‘ fovi, l)iil failed. 

20//<.—Six Heloochces made a dash around the fort on a plundering 
expedition; captured threi* Tjaiiyan’s donkeys. The same animals 
have now h('en stolen and re-eaptiin’d three diflevent limes. 

21.s7.—Reeeiv(‘d a nu'ssaoe from Dodah’s brother, to take care of our- 
.selves, as the whole body of them woubl assemble ten’* days hence, and 
put us all to the sword. 

2kth. —Amdher Kosid arrived to-day, bringing the welcome intelli¬ 
gence of the eonvoy lu'ing a<'fually on their mareh up, with a reduced 
detachment,—having left behind detachment iOfh,—all but the light 
company 2nd Grenadiers, and one gun. 'I’o descril»e the joy of all 
hands, on my immediately giving out this news, impossible. Those 
only who have siiirercd a fom luonlhs’ im|)ri''onm(MXt, with the addition 
of never lying down to sle(>p withonl a ehaticn* of ha\ing to turn out for 
an attack, can eomndve i(. 

2S///.—R('c<‘i\cd the foll(n\ing auiusing i/iformalion from Tlybnt 
Khan :—“zVhout two months ago, Ihcir S\ ml, in whom they place great 
faith, having ai>reed to render our gun and muskels harmless, the whole 
of tli(‘ tribe, under Lall Khanj and Diileel Khan, a''semblcd to attack 
the fort. Tn the mean time, they got inbrnnalion from one of our Kosid 
spies, that wo were at work from morning till night, and had built up 
two extra forts’ Inside, and had also dug a wrdl undi'r the g.ateway. 
Upon hearing this, tin* Svud had a most convenient dream, declared he 
would have nothing to do with the business, and strongly recommended 
no attack. On this the tiilre immediately bndvc up.” This agrees with 
the report mentioned on the JJrd July. Jlybut also told us that the 

'* This turned out luit too true, so fnr as rc;?.mls the asaeraldage of the whole tribe, to a 
day; ns on the .list, exnrilv tcu dajs, the tij'lit of Xuffoosk took place. 

t An amusing anecdote is told of tins chief. When assisting in getting one of the gnns 
left by Major Ohbhorn up the pass, it slipped hack, and smaslicd otic of his limbs, which 
causeil his death a foi tnight after. When d\ ing, he called some of his people around him, 
and warned them never to go near our gnns, as, “ sleeping or waking, they would always he 
their destruction,” Tins chief was a grand limb lopped off the Miurce tribe, being their 
greatest loader. lie lost hu only son an Clarke’s tight. 

V 27« 
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Murrees are now* assembled to the number of 3,000, behind the hill 
NE. of the fort; and that they intend to have three fights with the 
coming convoy, for the honour of their land—Is#, at the Pass of Nuf- 
foosk; Qncl, where they now are ; and then, if beaten by us in both, to fall 
back on Meor Ilajee’s fort of Barkoe, where they will fight to the last. 

29th. —Captured two bullocks, which we found a great treat, not 
having tasted beef for a long time, 'fhc convoy can now be only two 
marches olF; cheering news ! 

31s#.—A day of great and almost overpowering excitement. It com* 
menced about o’clock last evening, wJien the plains and hills became 
alive with Deloochecs, and at dark, large signal fires on the tops of all 
the hills. At daybreak, large parties of horse and foot were seen hurry¬ 
ing across the plain to the Nuft'oosk Pass, on the opposite side of which 
we soon learnt of the arrival of our convoy, from the report of one of 
their guns, a signal agreed upon between us. About sunrise, we saw 
collected on the very top of the pass about 2,000 Heloochees, and others 
prowling about in all directions. The distance, as the crow flies, from 
the fort to the pass, is about four miles,—in fact, we were completely 
behind the scenes, and saw all that the Beloochees were at; and fully 
expecting to sec our comrades crown the top every hour, we were highly 
amused and excited.—2r. m. No ‘••ight of convoy coining overpass: they 
must be repairing the road up.—3 c. M.f Saw the shrapnoll flying over 
the hill, and bursting in the midst of the enemy, with the most beautiful 
cflect.— f) p. M. Still no sight of convoy. Beloochees still crossing the 
plains towards the scat of action. Firskine scattered a .small body of 
them with a shell.—8 r. m. Heavy firing of guns and musketry for ten 
minutes, when all was silent for the rest of the night. I should be very 
sorry to pass many days of my life like this,—I would ten thousand 
times sooner have b('(‘U in the thick of it; the excitement and suspense 
was beyond anything 1 ever felt before. Knowing the difficulty of the 
pass, and not seeing our people crown the top, I felt certain there must 
be much bloodshed going on.:|: 

* Although I dill not place mnoli credit on th't information, thinking it a bit of bravado, 
yet I much wished to send it to Chbborn, but bad no means, 

t Bet> ecn 2 and 3 o’clock the fight of NufFoo&k commenced. 

J I have since heard some surprise has been e.\presscd that \vc could see and tiear Clibbom’s 
shells, and not rush out to his succour! Had we done so, the labour and perseverance of four 
months would have been thrown away in an hour, and the Beloochees would have gained the 
very object they had been trying for without effect since the day we entered the fort, namely 
to entice us out. But the thing was out of the question : between us and the pass were four 
miles of plain; a quarter of a mile one of the most dangerous ravines I ever passed through; a 
mountain a mile in extent; and last, though not least, 2,000 Beloochees! 1 might, pevbnps, 
''[have mustered 100 bayonets, but must have left some forty sick behind; but the best reason 
of all u. that it was not until the 7th September (eight days afterwards), when we first saw 
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Sept. Isf. —Not a single Beloochee to be seen on the top of the hill 
at daylight; but several passing across the ])lain in that direction. No 
sight or sound of convoy all day ! Sadly perplexed to know what has 
become of them ; conclude tliat, liiiding the pass too strongly defended 
yesterday, they had fallen back to go round by the Deyrah road, as I 
first recommended. 

2nd, —Beloochees in all directions, and busy as bees. Another day 
of suspense and excitement. After 11 o’clock, they pitched one of our 
sepoy’s tents about half-way uj) the bill, uj) and down which batches 
of loaded and unloaded camels arc going. Suppose the convoy must 
have dropped some of their baggage and stores in the hurry of their 
departure. About 12 o’clock much firing cuiumenccd, and continued 
with intervals until 2 j*. m. From the sound, it would appear the con¬ 
voy had fallen back in the direction of the Deyrah road,some 20 miles; 
cannot now expect to sec them for the next aix or seven days. Tanta¬ 
lizing, when they were so close. Not a drop of spirits, a cheroot, or a 
cup of tea left, nor have we, indeed, lasted any for sometime. Sepoys 
very weak, from short rations; only six bags of flour left,—a bad look¬ 
out. Cannot help thinking of our having got our convoy over so snugly 
in May, when we had only a third of the number of the present convoy. 

3rd.—Still ill suspense ; no eomiiinnieation from outside. All on 
the look-out, particularly at night. Upwards of 100 loaded camelsj 
going acro.ss the plain,, being some distance off: whether lhe.se are 
horses or camels cannot be clearly ascertained without a glu'.s. Per¬ 
suaded the people in the fort that they were the former, although the 
sepoys made the .shrewd remark, that they never saw horsemen look so 
large, or go along one after the other so regularly. About 20horsemen, 
with eight or ten spare borse.s, came down from the hill to water near 
the fort: looks as if the owners of the latter had beiMi killed. Two bodies 
carried across the plain o?i Cliarpot/s, with a kind of funeral party 
following them : sujiposc they arc two chiefs. At 3 i*. m. saw a large 
body of Belooche(*s pitching a sort of camp within a mile and a half of 
the fort: no mistaking our sepoys’ tents, also one oHicer’s tent,—live of 
the former and one of the latter, exactly the number they took from 
Clarke’s parly ; tru.st they are those only, but a])pearances are very 
suspicious. Just as it was getting dark, saw the whole body assembled 
in one dense mass, in front of their tents : warned all hands to keep a 
bright look-out when the moon goes down, 

4th .—To-day some horsemen came and informed us “ that they had 
cut up our convoy, taken the guns, and all the stores and supplies, and 

the guns in the enemy’s hands, that we bad the slightest idea of the disaster that had taken 
place. Up to that date we anxiously looked out to see the convoy coming round the Deyrali 
road, thinking they had found the Nuffoosk Pass too difficult. 
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had killed all the Sahcb-log excej)t lliree, who were prisoners in their 
camp”; in proof of which assertion they ofl’ered to show the guns to 
any person .1 chose to send, who could also bring a chit from the pri¬ 
soners. This offer, however, I refused, firmly believing the report to be 
altogether untrue, and made with a \iew of getting hold of one of my 
people for information. They also said, that if I would leave the fort 
and go to the plains, they would not ino’est me. We had a very heavy 
fall of rain about 4 p. m. More tenis spiingiiig up in the Murree camp ; 
about 300 Belooehces seated on a ri''itig ground on one flank: great 
amusement in wafchij)g their movenients; having a good glass, we 
could almost .see into their very tents, 

6lh. —A j)(‘rson eame under the lort eallirig out, wishing to give us 
the news: had had aln .idj tiuile enough f»f these people’s stories, 
so sent a bullet or I wo after him, to Iiurry his cleparlure. All in the 
fori sadly perjdexed to Know what to think of affairs. Belooehces 
on the move in every direelion : 100 passed tins nujining in the Deyrah 
direction, the road from which we arc expecting the convoy. 'IMie 
Bclooelie«*s do not seem in g(n)d s[)iijis, not like men who have 
destroyed a large convoy, 'fhere has evidently been mischief some¬ 
where. A storm oerurnal about 1 o’clock, wdiicli, to our great delight, 
blew down all the Belooelu*e tents ; llicy however soon h.id them up 
again. 

6M.—No grain left for camels or bullocks, and lillle or no forage,-— 
they must take their chance, poor enaalures. Nolliing now left but a few 
bags of rice, and throe or four of flour: l<*n bags of the latter, which 
were throw’^u aside as being half s.ind, now came into use, and were 
greedily devoured by the s'*j)o^d. A camcl-mun shot himself, being 
detected in a theft. 

Ith. —Half expeeled, on taking a look at the Bcloocliee camp this 
morning, to find lliem all decamped ; but a sad reverse met our sight; 
the three guns belonging to the convoy staring us in the face! They 
arc placed on a piece of rising ground on one flank of their camp, their 
muzzles pointed towards the fort. What can Inivc become of Major 
Clibborii and his convoy ?—many olfu ts and men must have lost their 
lives before they gave up the guns ! 'J’hcrc is no doubt now that some¬ 
thing n ost disastrous must have occurred, and wc must prepare for the 
worst. Sepoys keep up their spirits amazingly well; not the slightest 
sign of flinching, although they seem to be :iwarc that their situation is 
rather perilous : luckily they cannot see the guns with the naked eye, 
on account of the jungle. There arc chances in our favour yet, and 
that the guns will not bo of much usc to ilicm—Is/, they may be spiked ; 
%ndj they may have no ammunition; and lastly^ they know not how to 
load or fire them: luchBy they arc howitzers instead of field-pieces. 
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—-10 A. M. All the Bcloocbccs are as^cmblrd round the guns, and 
peeping into their mu/zlcs,—quite playthings to them. 

Sth. —Small parlies of horsemen prowling all round the fort,—watch¬ 
ing us, I suppose, knowing we mast soon take to flight for want* of 
provisions : they need not bo in such a hurry, as welrave still some rice 
and gun-bullocks left. 

9th. —Loaded camels still going across the plain, two Bcloochecs 
mounfc'd on artillery hor^-es: n<) mistaking them, from their size, and 
their having blinkers on, which they were determined should not escape 
our sight, as they galloj)ed up and down in front of the fort for an hour. 

lOlh .—Our old friend Shcre Beg came in this morning, but in such a 
suspicious manner, that 1 put him j)risoncr. He tells us the Bclooehees’ 
report of having destroye*! our convoy is all true ; he mentions poor 
Raitt and Moore as being two of tlie killed. 

ilfli .—Made some horsemen, who were grazing tlieir horses rather 
too close, scamjjer oil’, and received inueh abuse from them for my 
pains. The Mnrrees acknowledg<‘ to llicir having had 80 killed and 
80 wound(‘d in the fight Our old acquaintance Ilybul Khan and his 
son arc, it is stated, both killed ; also Kureem Khan, who superintended 
the slaughter on the ‘2{)Ui .lime. 

\2ili .—Saw a very pleasing sight this morning,—nothing more or less 
than the Murrees moving away the guns: they appear to bi* baking 
them to pieces and aw^ay. 'I'liis h>oKs \«‘ry much like a bolt on their 
part. JVrhaps tliey lia\e got intelligence of another convoy coming up. 
Belooi*hc*es rather <piiel ; allowed iwo camel-men to loot them of three 
marcs out grazing, ItiO killed and badly wounded wdli make a hole 
in I heir tribe. 

13//;.—About I A. M, a great noise, and mapiy fires in the direction 
of the Murrcc cam]). At daylight not a single IcmiI to he seen, but 
loaded camels going oJf by dozens. The INTiirrees are all off, and our 
eyes arc no longer made sore by the sight of the convoy’s guns: every 
one delighted beyond measure ; this is (juitc a rejirieve, 

—Sent ofl’Shore Heg with a message to Major Clibboru, to say 
we were all well in the fort. 'Phis is the first o])j)orlunily that has 
ofl’ered of sending anything in the shape of a letter since the 2(ith 
ultimo. Captured two camels this morning with the C. D. mark fresh 
upon them,—no doubt from whence they came! Feel the want of a 
drop of spirits or a eup of tea most sadly, when keeping watch at night; 
Water (and such water too !) is but cold comfort. 

nth .—About 12 o’clock last night a Ko.sid arrived with an official 
letter from the Brigade Majojr at Sukkur,* informing us of the full parti- 


Copy of nifich is annexed. 
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culars of Major Clibborn’s disaster, and leaving me to my own resources, 
it being found impossible to send me any further relief. Well, this 
decides the matter at once. The number of sick, and the weakly state of 
the^est of the detachment, give little chance of escape by a night march, 
and I do not suppose the Murrees will agree to any terms I may offer. 
Put the best face we could on the matter, and on making a calculation, 
find we can last out until the 15th October on quarter rations, and the 
gun'bullqcks. Decided on holding out, unless we get honorable terms. 
Perhaps souicthing will turn up in the mean lime; and if it come to 
the worst, we must try and make our way down to the plains. Replied 
to the Brigade Major in comforniity with decision, not allowing the 
Kosid to enter into the fort, knowing he would not have the most cheer¬ 
ing news for the people inside. Sepoys in excellent spirits, although 
well aware that there is some mischief in the wind. From this to the 
22nd instant nothing extraordinary occurred. 

2l{rd.—Shore Beg rc'lnrned from the plains to-day, but without any 
reply to my letter, having had it taken from him. He tells me that 
“Dodah sent twice to him, immediately after the light, knowing he had 
access to the fort, to say he should be happy to make any terms with 
me, as long as I would leave his fort; and that he had sent two people 
to me, but that I would not listen to them, firing upon, and driving 
them away.” 'I’lie Belooch who came on the 5lh, and whom we 
treated so roughly, must have been one of these peaceable me.«sengcra! 
Well, this seems an opening for obtaining favourable terms, particularly 
as old Dodah has made the first advances; and knowing the impossi¬ 
bility of holding the post much longer for want of supplies, I opened a 
communication with the chief, Shcrc Beg and my Naib being the 
bearers of the following proposal:— 

“Dodah Murree,—I’ll give you back your fori on conditions; viz, 
that you give mo personal security for my safe arrival in the plains : if 
not, I will remain here two months longer, having, provisions for that 
time.” 

2Ath .—The deputation returned, informing me, that on receiving the 
communication, the whole of the chieis had assembled together, and 
after some consideration, took a solemn oath on the Koran, that if X 
would icavc the fort in three days, they would protect me from all 
opposition down to the plains; ending by saying that “whatever my 
wishes were, should be their law.” Two hours afterwards a Kosid 
brought a letter from Dodah himself, in answer to mine, containing an 
agtstffement, on oath, to my proposal: he said he would send his nephew 
spa pay his respects to me, and to see the agreement conformed to by all 
^ his people. ^ 

25tA.—Replied to Dodah’s letterf to the effect that I would give up 
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the fort three days hence, on the above terms. Surprised at their letting 
us off 80 easily, namely simply to return to the plains, without let or 
hindrance from his people, on condition of giving up the fort, which 
Dodah must well know we cannot hold a month longer : plenty of ropm 
to suspect treachery, but we must run the risk. This evening Guamaul 
Khan came near the fort, and sent a message to say that he feared to 
venture inside; but that if I would meet him outside, without my troops, 
he would ratify the agreement. Wishing at once to see whether it was 
to be “ treachery or no treachery,” I agreed, and, with Erskine and four 
Native officers, met him about a mile from the fort. I never saw a man 
in such a fright in my life. Although he had 30 horsemen, armed to 
the teeth, and there were only six of us, lie retreated twice before he 
would venture near us ! fie thought, from our coming alone, there 
must be treachery ; tiiat some men w<to hidden somewhere : even after 
we had met, he had his liorse all ready close by for a start. Down we 
all sat in a eirele,—a wild seene ; his followers appeared to be exceed¬ 
ingly well armed, and all fine sioul-built men. After compliments, A’c. 
the nephew began to talk very reasonably. He expressed a hope that 
“there would now be a lasting p{‘aeo between his tribe and the llrilish; 
that they had only fought at the Nulfoosk Pass to save their country, 
and their lives ; tliat it was the least they eould do, when they had the 
fate of Becjar Khan staring them in the faee. 'I’hat they had never 
kiUed any of our people after the fight, and that all the prisoners had 
been fed, clothed, and set free.” He eoneluded by saying that “he 
should remain near the fort until we left, to jirevent any disturbances 
between his peojile and mine; and that lie \\onld furnish me with 
trustworthy gnide>> down.” There was not the slightest appearance of 
treachery. 'Phns ended this most interesting eonlerenoe. It will not, 

T think, bo easily forgotten l>y either Er-kine or myself, so much 
depended on it,—the fate of ourselves and the whole of the detachment. 
We found these Beloochees the most civil and polite of men! The 
confidence wo placed in their word, by meeting them in the way'wc 
did, seemed to please them much, and from having been deadly enemies 
for five long months, became in one hour the best of fiicnds: no doubt 
their joy was just as great in getting rid of us, as our’s was in obtaining 
onr freedom. 

26<A,*27//i.—Most delightfully employed In preparing for a start: 
only ten public camels left, and those as thin as rats; none here pro¬ 
curable : the number of sick amounts to forty, and these require twenty! 
Then there are the rations; ammunition, both gun and musket; water, 
and tents. In fact, found 1 could not move without sacrificing aH 
private property, and half th<?ammunition and tents ; obliged to call oYi 
officers and men to give up what private camels they had; this was 
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mo*-t willingly agreed to; and all kit, even to ouj bedding, was left 
behind. The gun ammunition I was obliged to take, as I rather 
expected opposition from the Bhoogtee*’, through whose country we had 
40 miles to go. At first we were almost afraid we should not be able 
to bring down the gun, from tlie wretched stale of the bulloeks, and 
weakness of the inen: however, we determined to try, and leaving the 
waggon and forge-cart b('fiind, picked out thirty of the best for the gun 
alone. The sepoys, thinking we were going to leave it behind, came 
and begged me* not, as tlu'y themselves would drag it down, and defend 
it with their lives! When hirskiue was burning the lorgc-eart and 
waggon, the Jieloochecs outside thought wc were setting fire to the fort, 
and sent to beg us to spare it. 

28///.—'rurned our backs on Kahuii this morning nt 2 o’clock. Much 
trouble in getting otf, in eonsecpienee ol the number of sick : obliged 
to lie isome of llu‘ poor fellows on the camels (aunmeiieed the ascent 
ot the big hill at G a. m., and alter immense fitigne and labour, got the 
gun to the lop by 2 e. a. The sr'poy, were regularly overpowered with 
fatigue half-wMy up. 'I'he rail for water now was dreadful, all that I 
had brouglit with me in tlu' Mussuks being expended. About 9 o’clock 
about tlOO Bi'loofliees li.ul assembled m our front, re.ir, and right Hank, 
perched ou the l<^p of the hills; they seemed highly amused at our 
getting the* gnu up; but when they s iw the sepoys completely done up 
with thirst und fatigue, they exiled out, “Ah! you will never get the 
gun down to the plains,—^ou had belter give it to old Dod.ili!” I 
offi'red them money to show us sonic w<ilrr: they said they would for 
Rs. 1,()0{)! After some l.ilk tlu'y agreed to show us <omo for Rs. lOU, 
which was immediately given them: there was just enough to give 
each man a handlul or so, and tin n they set to, and got the gnu up. I 
really thought at one time we must have lelt it heliind. yU the very 
top of the pass weie about oO ol llyl'iit Khan’s lollowcrs: these men 
swore we should not go any further, until we had paid for the flock of 
slic^'p we c.ipluied on the 18tli August. However, when it came to the 
point, and seeing the gun too close to be plcasanl, they thought bettor 
of it, and begged a fiwv rupei's for Jlybut Khan’s family, who, they said, 
were very poor. It was as much as [ could do to ro.strain myself from 
giving this party^ a round of grape, ll is well J did not, perhaps, as it 
would most likely have embroiled me with the rest of the tribe)j*and my 
detachment was not in innelx of a fighting condition! It was now 
4 p. M., and we had still to descend the Nutfoosk Pass to some water, 
which our Murreo guide reported was in abundance three miles from 
th‘e bottom, in consequence of much rain having fallen. Commenced 
,descending; when a spectacle, the most horrible to be conceived, met 
?our sight: the bodies of all our poor fellows, both oflicers and men, who 
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fell on the Gist August, lying unburied,* with all their clothes on! 
having been merely dragged off the road. Kaitt’s body was the first, 
being almost on the top of the pass. Through this dreadful scone we 
had to lower our gun down the hill, incli by inch. T would have given 
worlds to have burif‘d the poor fellows, but this was out of the question: 
we had then been fourteen hours under arms, and had still to seek for 
water; besides which, wo had no intrenching tools. The bodies were 
lying in hea])s, which shows what a bitter light it must have been. 
The Murrees spoke liighly of poor Raid’s hra\cry, in being at the head 
t)f all: they Lad buried all their own dead at the bottom of the hill; but 
altliough 1 oflered them any money iht'y choose to ask, tliey refused to 
bury ours, in consequence of the staU* of decomposition they were then 
in. After much labour, got the gun down the hill, and proceeded on 
along the table-land until? o'clock, wlien we found water in abundance 
in a deep watercourse*, oa the bank of which wo bivouacked for the 
night. Although llie men had had no food all day, they all (save tluJ 
pickets) inmiodiately fell aslce'p, without t.isting a hit: lh(‘y had been 
nineteen hours under arms, the first I)ugle having been sounded at 12 
last night. Had this water boon fouml when tlie fight of the 31bt look 
place, what a dilleretit tale would have been told ! 

29^//.—Marched this morning to the top of tlie finrtolF mountain, four 
miles. Descended hill, lowering gun down with drag-ropes. Reached 
bottom at LO o’clock. ()n exainiiiiiig one of tlie gun-wlicels, found the 
ironwork of tin* axlctree box sjjlif in several places. 'l\) all apj)earance 
it se<*med impossible- to repair if, or that the gun couhl travel any 
further: but Krskine, by great exertions, got it bound up, and on we 
went again, starling at 2 e. vi., but did not reach our ground until 10, 
having lost the road, and got jammed in between ravines. I should 
have wished to have made only one march a day, in consequence of the 
weak state of the men; but there was no help for it,—on we must go, 
night as well as day, having only two days’ provisions with us. fl.ere 
no water was procurable. Luckily tlu' s(‘poys were so done up that 
they soon hdl asleep, ajid forgot all about their thirst. Received an 
express from the Assi^lant J’olitical Agent, warning us to expect 
opposition from the, Bhoogtees, whose eoTjntry we are now in. Not in 
much of a fighting train, half the men being on eatncls; but with the 
gun, I think we have not much to fear from them. 

20th .—Started at 5 a. m., and arrived at 10 at a l)cautiful stream of 
Water. On this march I was obliged to throw away all the ammuui- 

* writiug this, I am hn]>]>y to say 1 have succeeded iu getting all our poor comrades 
buried r their remains how lie in one large grave, in the ground on which they fought so 
gallantly. Mundoo Khan, the nephew of Becjar Khan, accomplished this desired object for 
me, which he was assisted by some of tlic Murrees engaged in the light, 

28« 
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tion, save a few rounds of grape; otherwise I must have left eight or 
ten sick behind. Men and camels Tcgnlarly gave in during this march, 
and how we got all safe up, I liardly know. Remaining with the 
rear-guard, J cheered them on as well as f could. One poor fellow died 
on the camel’s back. Our Murree guide, who had behaved as yet very 
well, did an aol of extraordinary kindness for a Beloochee. Hearing 
that one of our people was left behind for want of carriage to bring him 
on, he went back of his own ae(*ord, nmunted him on his horse, and 
brought him into camp, walking himself by his side. From this ground, 
sent oil’ an express by our Murref* guide (the only man who would 
\cnture) to Pooljjee, for some spare eamels and giin-bulloeks, and we 
proceeded on other S miles at 1 a. v., g( tling to some w^ator about Id 
o’clock. 

Oi'lobt r \sf. —Started at H a, m., and nivirelied on S mik"-. Koon after 
our arrival, to our great delight, uj) came our Murree guide, with some 
Hindc horse, spsirc caiinds, and gijn-bullocks. Proceeded onto Poola- 
joc at i }*. u., reaching th.it post at Pi, di'^tance 14 mile'-. On coming 
out of the hills iiiio th(* plain, lired off our howitzer, to gi^c notice to 
our frieniK at lichrce, the head quarters ol the otli Regiment, of our safe 
arrival. 

Thus, after a dc'teiition of live months in the fort of Kahiin, was our 
escape from that iiositiou, and the Murree Hills, aeeomj)lishcd. 'I'Ik* 
hardshijis and piixation-, eireumsi.inees forced on us, were most cheer¬ 
fully borne with by all. After the attack on Msijor f’libboiii’s ]>arly, iC 
often appeared imj)()s-.ible to expect a release, yet not a muriunr was 
heard. On no oni* oeeasiou had I to tirid fault with the men ; and the 
alacrity and cheerfulnc-ss with wide h thi'y perfornu'd tiro exceedingly 
onerous dutie-. whii*h I was forced to <‘<aet, re/lects*, in my huinblr'’ 
opinion, great credit on the Kalec (otti) I’nllun, and small detachment 
of Artillery. Of the constant aid .illt»rded mi' on c\cry occasion by 
Tiicut. MiskiiU' and Or. (llasse I note' notliing; it can ne\(T cease* to 
be* fresh i < my memory : and their rank is loo near my own to admit oi 
my saying all 1 could wi di, or they deser\(, even in this my Private 
Journal. 


Letter from the Bare. vnr. Major at fiukhur to Captain Brown, dated the 
llh fieptember IH10, alluded to in that Officer's Diary- for the nth 
fiepf ember 1810. 

Sir, 

Ere this letter reaches you, if it ever should reach, you w'ill probably 
have heard the sad and disastrous misfortune that Itas befallen^ the 
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detachment under the eoramand of Major Clibhorn, 1st Grenadier Regi • 
ment, which was dispatched on the 31st ultimo, for the purpose of 
relieving your worn-out m(*n, and throwing a new garrison into ICahun, 
with provisions for two month**. At the Pas'; of NulFoosk, after some 
hours spent in desperate attempts u> crown the heights, and after 
severe fighting until noon ; alter hours of patient perseverance against 
raging thirst, from the want of water, and the utmost efforts of men 
determined to carry fmt the objects for vvbieli they wer<- destined ; and 
the loss of four officers killed, and one .severely wounded. Major Clib- 
born, with the only chance of s,^^il^g the remnant of his enfeebled 
troops, by falling back for water, was under the painful necessity of 
deciding on the abandoiinienl of \our brav'e detachment in Kahun. 
finder these cirenmstanee*., 1 am direeteil bj Major h'orbes to stale, 
that all attempts to relieve jou have l.uh'd : there are neitlu r tntops, fol 
lowers, nor su|)plies nor c.irrlagc for another cKpedilion in i^onr lavonr; 
and being nnder the painful nec(‘s**iiy of leaving you, alU'r having 
done all in his power, to your own resource's, your jxvst has become 
untenable; and he begs you to act in any way, eillu'r by a r.ipid night 
luareli, or, if so fortunate, by miking anv terms you tan jiossibly con¬ 
clude with the enemy'. lie begs yon to act lor y'-ourself ju the best wjy 
you can possibly manage; and he fully aiithorisi's any agreement or 
arrangement th.U may enable yon to bring your delatlunent and your 
<'ompani('s safety to the jtlains. 

I have, At . 
tSjgnetJ) J . Don v, 

lliigatie Majtn. 

Camp t>uhkin’, lih l<rplembn' 

'I’o (’aptain L. Bkown, 

(‘ommandinc Ivahuu 
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KURACIIEE. 


Tnr, Bay of Kurachop is tJio castt>rllln()^t of iwo largo baV'^ formod by 
tlio junolioji of llu' Sind and (Iwador (and is situatod bolwot'in 
Ras ^^ooar(‘o (iho Cipo Moti/a* ot tfii* old oliarts) jind tlio l^illoo ov 
■\vesirrii month of lh<' Indus. Within iliosr limits it omhraot*s an 
rxtont of about dd mih's of soa oo.i'.l, and in the oonlro roootlort 
to a dopth of so\(‘n or eight miles, fn most ]).irts the slum* is e\lrenii*ly 
low, being eompo-'od of hilloeks, or ratluT heajis of loosu sand, thinly 
dotted with Iho j)rieKl\-pe.ir busli; or, ,i>, on tin* ('astern sich'^ with the 
tamarisk, 'Fo the uorlli a range of mountains is '■een do'-eendiiig from 
the interior, whii^h terminates at Has Moo.irc'e in a lonir, narrow, 
preeipitous ridge*, apparently of sandstone lormation: it is about 
1,200 feet high, ri'inark ibly I'ven along tin* summit, ha\ing no ]>ro- 
miiM'Dl ])(*aks, and on both sid(*s of tin* cajie is waslu'd by the sea 
along its base, for a disiaiua* of some* miles, b’urtlu*! inland, tfie moun¬ 
tains of this rang(’. w hieh evt(*nds in a AWIv and S.S*W. diri'elion, 
average about d,000 ((*(*! in altilmh , and it is oiu* of the great spurs 
thrown off lowairds the sim eo is^l^Vom lli<* mascot iiuvinil.iins oemipying 
the eeniral parts of Belooehistan. V short disUmct* fiom Kurai'hee 
thi*r<* are se\eral ridges and hills of l(*ss t'levation, irn'gnlar in form, 
and broken in tlu*ir ontlini*; but tb(*\ do not ('\t(*nd far to the eastward, 
and are, in fact, m(*r(*ly the lower jirtnet lions of tin great rangi*. 

On the (*ast side* of the biy tin* Di'lla of tin* Indus eommeneos, tin* 
eountry being low and flat, and of alluvial fovm.ition; at this part not a 
hill or rising ground is to be seen, and the land is everywhere thinly 
overrun with tamarisk jungle. 

Kiirachee Harbour is sjiuati'd at the head of the liay, midway between 
Ras Blooaree and tin* Pdtee month. On tin* summit of the elevated 
rocky cape that forms! the western point, lln're is a small fort, built to 
command the entrance, which is in 21® 17' 17" lal., and 07° 00' 51" 
R. long.; and in the centre of the small but deep bay to tin* eastward 
of it there is a group of rocky islets, from 60 to 100 feel high, lying in a 
north and south direction, having a remarkably rugged appearance; 
and being visible nine or ten miles, they form good marks for the 
navigator in approaching the harbour; and as they have no decided 
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namo, I have called llio three larsfost North T-^land, Middle Island, and 
Soiitli Island. 

The Bnygaur, or western branch of the Indus, falls into the Bay of 
Kurachce in lat. 37' N., 15 miles below the harbour: its mouth, the 
Piltcc, is wide, but from a cursory examination appears to be shallow, 
and choked with sandbanks. A few miles above it, the coast, rcced- 
ing slightly, forms a long irregular bay, the greater part of which is 
occupied by a low flat i'^laiid, thinly covered with bushes. The 
Ghisree, a small .sall-wal(‘r river, reaches the sea ojiposite its soufhern 
extremity, and is approaeluul by two narrow channels, winding 
amongst amass of shoals; but'lhey an'suffieicmtly d(*e[) and easy of 
access to admit of being navigated by boats of considerable size. The 
Ghisree rivt'r, called the Garrah iji the upper jiart, is about 500 yar<ls 
widt? at the month, and leads to Bunder Garrah, a small seaport town 
situated on its baulv«, ‘25 or 30 miles from the sea. Al)ove this it does 
not run far into tlu' land, and has no eommunieatiou with either the 
main river or its western branch. At Tatta, the dry bed of a small 
stream is still seen, which pursues a course ])ast the city to the west¬ 
ward, towards the (rarrah, and it is probable that river was at one period 
the westernmost branch of the Indus, 

About Ras Mooarec the water is deep, there being bland 15 fathoms 
close to the roehs; in most parts of the bay llie bottom is composed of 
soft mud, and the sounfiings deen'aMi gradually as you ap})roacli the 
eastern shore,' up to the edge of the broad sandbank lying olF it, 'I’his 
bank eoinmenees at ilie uioulli of the harbour, projh'cts three or four 
miles from the land, ami forms llu' up^er extremity of the great bank, 
everywhere extcjuling to a greater or h'ss distance from the Siiul coast. 
It crosses tht* mouths of the Buygaiir and Garrah, and iuis varitais 
depths on it, from ‘i] lat horns to 3 or 1 feel. 'I’o tlic westward of the 
harbour a sunken reef, with many shoal pa1<*hes on it, runs out in some 
jilaees a mile and a half from tin' shore, and the bottom is, besides,very 
irregular and rocky two miles fnrtliiT ont. It is not dangerous, for the 
change in the nature of the bottom will always give sullieienf warning 
to vi'ssels in standing towards it, and it does not, besides, lie in tlie 
direct route to the harPonr. 

The harbour of Kiiraeliee has Ix'cii formed by the numerous streams 
and torrents that descend from the adjacent hills in the rainy season, 
which, Rowing from every direction towards that part of the sea coast 
wlu're the land is lowest, have cut at their junction a deep bay or inlet. 
It is pearly five miles long, and, including the lagoons and swamps of 
the P^’^h extends in an cast and west line for a distance of JO 

itnilea: not above a fourth, however, of this space affords‘anchorage for 
jSr©«8cls of any size, the remainder being occupied by extensive mud 
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Hals, or choked with shoals that arc partially dry at low tide. The 
western side of the harbour is formed by a narrow ridge of loose Sand, 
projecting some diKtanee bi'vond the line of the coast, and haviug a 
j)ieee of table-land at it^ e\tieinity, ^liieli rises from the water in steep 
clids about JOO feet high. On the '■ujumit of this roekv eape, which is 
called Munhora, there is a small fori, a mosque, and two or three other 
buildings; and the entrance is further defended by a round tower, 
situated half a inile alun(* them, on lh(' low land. 'Fo the eastward of 
the cape, the shore, rec('{|in" abrupt!), leaves a deep bry, separated 
from the swam])s in the \ieiujty of the town by a narrow ridge of low 
sandhills, and h.iving a group of rock) i-h'ls m*arl) in its centre. Tlu*. 
samly ridge is isolated at high tide bv tin (’hinny (’reek, and termi¬ 
nates about two miles above tlie entrance of llu' harlamr in a low ])()int, 
called Kceainary. J'’rom this jioint a s.imlbank, which dries at low- 
water, {'xt<'nds nearly as far down as the fort on Munhora Point ; and 
the space included within this shoal and the oppo ;iie or western shore 
from Kecaimary to IMunlu)ia Point forms, striellv speaking, the harbour 
of IvuraeluM', for it is the only j'oition of it that aHi)rds auehorage, for 
vessels of any si/e. At Ivecam.iry it is iieaily lialfa mile wide, but a 
short disiaueo below llie round tower, where it is narrowest, n(»l above 
1100 \ards. A shallow spit of hard sand runs down the centre, and 
contracts the channel, which lies along the wc'stern sliori', to JilO. At 
liigh-waitcr the general depths m it varvIromJll too fathoms, but in 
some ])avls it is mueh dei'per : near the lound towir tliere are II 
fathoms ch)se to the bcMch, and al K'-e. unary from o to (>} fatlioms. 
The large trading boats ih it •fie(|uenl Kui.u'liee, not l)r>ing al)li‘ to 
approach the town nearer than tlie latter point, on neeount of the 
shaliow'ness (»f the water, always anchor off it, and discharge their 
cargoes into doondei's; :iJid li>r this purpose, as well as for other con- 
\enicnccs it alfords, it is 1)\ lar llic b('-I spot in the harbour. 

The broad bank occupying the ea-ii'rn side of the great bay, outside 
the harbour, eommences al Munhora Point, ami forms a l)ar across its 
inoulh. A narrow ridg<‘ of smooth rock runs along if from tin* j)oint to 
the group of rocky islt'ts in the small bay to the ('asfwuird, but it does 
not rip(‘ above the levcd of the sandbank, and the soim<rmgs on it arc as 
regular as in otlier part.s. At hiqli tide there is a de[)lh of rather more 
than 3 fallioms (19 feet) in the proper channel, and it may be crossed 
without difficulty by vi'sscls drawing J/3 or Ifi feet. 

Above Keeamary Point the harbour suddenly opens out both to tlie 
eastward and westward, for a distance of several miles ; in this part it 
forms at high tide a vast sheet of water, which has tlie appearance of a 
lake, dotted here and there with woody islets ; but at hiw*water the 
scene becomes entirely changed, and exceedingly dreary, presenting to 
2!f« 
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lhp <*y(! an accumulation of mud flat?, with narrow threads of water 
winding tiiroiigh them, and a succession of swamps or shallow lagoons 
stretching away in every direction, further than the eye can reach. To 
the westward they extend nearly to the fool of the hills that descend 
from the interior to Ras jMooar<*c, and are only separated from the sea 
by a narrow strip of sand. 'Flic pvinci])al channel leading up to the 
town, which i.s two miles from Kecarnary Point, and four from the 
mouth of the harbour, is bounded by luudbanKs, covered with large 
|)atches of mnngrov«; buslics, and at lo\v*-wat('r is so shallow—there not 
being in many places a greater d**pth than one foot—that it does not 
afford a passage for any boat larger than a canoe. At high spring tides 
there is a ilepth of lOand 12 feel in it, and large dinghies can get up to 
within three or four hundred yards of the landing-place. It terminates 
in a narrow creek, running through the mud flat in front of the town, 
which at high-water is sullieiently de(‘p to admit of boats pulling up to 
a white inoscpie built close to the (histoin House, on a small piece of 
rising ground, where, for about two hours in the day, the inhabilantsaro 
(■nal)led to land Avithout ineonvenienee. IJesides this eliannel, there i.s 
anollu'r, leading U|) to the town by a elreiiitous route, at the back of the 
islets, and this, ludug the deepest of the two, is always used at low- 
water ; but as it lermiiiaU's in tin* centre ofa broad mud flat, which has 
to be crossed before tlu* dry land is gained, it is asdiilieult to get asliore 
at tliis spot as in otlu'r parts of the lunbour. The c-reek running 
uj> to tlie white moMine pursues a course past it to the SM., across 
an extc'iisive and reaches tlio sea near a remarkable flat 

cliff, named Mahdeo, situated on the sliores of the small bay to the 
eastward of the harbour’s month. It is called the Chinny (!re<‘k, is 
navigable for boats of a large size, and iimeh used by the fishing 
dinghi('b. 

'J’hc .small fort on the rocky ca])c at the entrance, with the round 
tower near it, both of wdiich are built of stoin*, eonstilute the only 
dcfencp.s of the harl»ouv. The former is of a s(juart* forin, with bastions 
at the angles, and, on the si<l(‘ looking inland, is streugllu'ned by a kind 
of semi-circular redoubt; it has a pai.»|)et running round it, with nume¬ 
rous loopholes for musketry, and as far as I could judge, for 1 was not 
allowu'd to examine it closely, Jia.s eiglil or ten guns (six and nine- 
pouiulors), mounted on the walls. 'Diis fort w'as erected by the 
Sindians in 1797, to command the <*ntrance of the harbour ; but it is built 
too far .from the edge of the cliffs to do .so effectually, and could not, in 
f£(t:^'Ol{br any serious oppo.sition to a vessel attempting to enter it. A 
^oop-of-war anchored at a proper distanee would soon reduce it to a 
•heap of ruins ; and the round tower, which mounts three or four small 
. guns, wmuld quickly share the same fate, for a vessel may anchor within 
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200 yards of it, and two or three broadsides would be sudicient to bring 
it to the ground. 

From the report of the inhabitant", confirmed by the testimony of 
several Arab Nakodas who frequent the place, it i*? evident that Kura- 
ehee Harbour is accessible at any period of the S\V. monsoon, which 
does not blow with such violence on this pari of the 8ind f'oast as if 
docs further to the "outhward. Reforo it reaches the CJwader (’oast its 
force i", in fact, aluiO"t oNpended, and it is only felt there at limes in a 
heavy “well, and an ocea^ional fresh bree/c. 'Flu* iVluscat boats 
frequently make the \o\<ii>e to Kurachee when it is at its height: 
they run along the (Iwader (’oa^.l wiili the v\iud from the SW., and if 
it comes on to blow Ircsli, take sh('lU‘r in one of the m.iny bavs or 
Khores with which it abounds.—such as (Iwadiu- Ray, (Mmrliar Ray, or 
Khon* (lorad,—all of wliicdi allord good anchorage, 'flic monso<»n is 
.scarcely felt until they airive within 200 miles of Kuraclice, and on 
this part of 1h<‘ coast tluuv' is aKvays a heavy swell, and strong SW. 
winds sonu'tlines occur. At Kurachee, iiorlhi'rly breezes blow from the 
land at int(uvals tliroiigliout the monsoon, and boat', t ike Advantage of 
these to leave it, aiul return to Muscat, 11 tlu’V do not occur, they are 
obliged to rinnaiu until the .stormy season is o\«'r, not being able, Irom 
the jieeiiliarily of their eonstrncli^)n, to woik out <<f the harbour against 
the wind and sea It was one of these northerly winds that enabled the 
11. V. crui/er Prhiri of s, and JAre/V, eounliy ship, to <juit Kura- 
chce in lS09, and return to Romhay iii tin heiglil of the monsoon. 

About eighty years ayo, kniachei' Harbour was situated five or six 
miles further to the w'estwmrd than its pn'sent position, at a Sjiot now 
occupied hy a large but shallow lagoon, si'parated from the sea by a bar 
of loose sand, and, at that perioil, wMs gcncriilly known liy tin* name of 
Aurunga Bundei.’' Ry the' Hindoo inhabit ints it was called Hambagf*; 
and this appellation, by which it is always distinguislicd in their oldest 
books and records, is to this day frequently used, whmi speaking of it 
amongst themselves. 1'li< lowni i" said to have been large and pojm- 
lous, and was called Kurrnek, from which tlu* name of the prestmt 
town is doubtless derived. 1 havi* mentioned llirit the harbour has been 
formed by the junction of numerous wati'reonrses near the sea coast. 
The largest of these becomes a small river during h(*avy rains, and 

discharges itself into the harbour by two mouths at the NR. extremity, 

» 

* Sixty years ago there was another hunderor .seaport of this name, on the Mull braneh 
of the Indus. 

t From the similarity observable in the name Ranihag, it is probably the Ramlacia men¬ 
tioned in Arrian’s uecouut of Alexander’s expedition, which, if I remember rii;;ht. was situated 
somewhere about this part of the roast, 
t It 18 said to have had a population of 50,000 souls. 
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near the town, fn many parts of the surrounding country the soil is 
very loose and sandy, and the (juautily which gradually accumulated 
before thi.s stream, became at last so large U'j to torn the water from 
the direction of the old harbour towards an opening in a low range of 
hills on the sea coast, where it ([iiieKly forced an outlet. l?eing com¬ 
posed of very soft .'sandstone, they in course of time vielded to the con¬ 
tinued action of tlie stream, and becoming undermined a' the cluiiinel 
expanded, fell in masses, which Avt're quickly dissolved, and .sw-’cpt out 
to sea. All that now remains of this range is the rocky cape, forming 
the wpsicrn point of ihc' harbour's mouth, and the grou]) of islets in the 
bay to the eastwMrd of il. 'I'lie latter are sleep !ind craggy, and bear 
evident marks of having I e<'n lorincd by the action of wafer; two of 
them are akso ])erforatc(l at thi' l)ase, and the hole.', w'hieh form natural 
arches, arc so large, that a slii))’s boat e.in ])ass throiigli Avilhout dilli- 
cuUy. The fact of the Iriiboiir hniue undergone the change al)ove 
described, as slated 1)^ the .Natives, js e()idirnie(l 1)y the <\istene(' of the 
rocky ledge, sirelehing across i's luonih tioiii Has ^limhoiM to the islets, 
for there can be littl” (|oid)t that it i' the remains of the ridge that at 
one period united them 

The town of Kiir.u 1 m e is built upon a slightlv elev.ated j)i(‘cc of 
ground, Avdiieh ])ro|('e1s a -^horl disianei' into the swamps and Hats on 
the eastern side (d tin' h iilumr. It occupies rather a larg(“ space, and 
iff defended by ti miul wall, with round towers at < aeh angle, iiiul along 
tlic sides. The fortilieations, hoAVt'ver. are of the meanest deseriplion, 
and are in a most dilapiil ited state : most ol the towers are mere heaps 
of earth, and there are mapiy Ipreaehes in the w alls -.o large that the 
inhabitants use them as eoinenient places ol ingrc'ssand ('gross, \boul 
forty guns are monnb'd in the dilferent bastions, but they are mostly of 
a small calibre, and nearly usele-,s from age. Like* most Native cities, 
the space insule is completely filled up Avilli houses, and the streets are 
so narrow that two lioisemeu can barely pass each other in the principal 
thoroughfares. Outside, the sidpiirbs on tw'o sides exteiul from the 
walls to some disluiiee, and eontain almost as many houses as the town 
itself. At present kitraehec' has a pojuihit v)n ol J 1,000 souls, half of 
whicli are Hindoos, and llu* rest [lelooeln'cs, .Jokeeahs, Mowana.s, and 
Jults. Many of the 1 lindoo merehants possess giral w’calfh, and, as a 
body, they are more independent, and possess greater inliueiieo, than in 
any other part of Siiid. 'I'his arises from the desire of llicir rulers to 
increase the trade of the port, tind encourage those who, in the course 
of their mercantile pursuits, contribute .so Itirgoly to the revenues of the 
country. The Mowanas aud .lutts are employed chiefly in the fisheries, 
or as artificers; and the Beloochees, who are not numerous, arc in the 
service of the different chiefs as military followers. The Jokeeahs and 
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Jakriahs inhabit the mountains to the northward, and there arc bnt few 
resident in the town. These tiibcs boast a descent from the Snomra 
Rajpoots who formerly ruled in Sind, and, it is said, can bring I,.'500 or 
2,000 men int# the field. They an' a braneh of the* large Noonirce 
tribe, which occupies the province of Liis, and the SW. parts of 
JBolooehistan, and, previous to tlic con<{n("'t of Kuraclu'c by the 
Sindians, acknowledged the autliorily of the .lam of Beyla; but since 
that period they have been >nbjcet to the Ameer*«-. 

In the vicinity of the town, tlie (*ounlry is low and flat, and the soil 
inferior, being composed of .alight Iciosi' clay. mi\('d with a greater or 
lc«s quantity of sand. Belw ecu the NM. subnvl) and the lied of llie 
Layarco river tlu'ro are se\eral large groves of dale, mango, and 
tamarind frc'c's, and many })alelies (d' eullivalion. The gardens arc 
devoted chielly to tin* [iroduelion of tin* escideul \egeliddex, and in llic 
dry sea.'-on an' inig.iled Irom wells; but, Irom tlu' jiovevty of the soil, 
lliev do not \i('ld a eiop siillirient to rt'ji.iy the agrieulliivi'>1 for bis 
labour for mor(' tlian two or tlire*' years, and he i-' then obliged to desert 
tin'll! for other spots, 

'I’lie Layaree river desei iids from tin- neari'sl lange of hills, wdiieh 
is about li\e mib's distant, and, di’\ iding into two branebe*- nolfarfroni 
its mouth, falls into ilie harbour elo'-e to the town. It is about 200 yards 
broad, lias p(*r|)eudi( iilar banks, and i'-oiilv lilledfoi a day or two aiti'r a 
hea\y fall of rain, \vlu*n it is fiom ibrei' to “-ix; feel dei'p, and the enrri'nt 
.so rapid that it i-an seldom be Jorded <‘illi('r liy man or ImM'I. 

'I’lieri' are about lifly tr.idiiig boats belonging to Kiiraeliee, w'liieli avi'r- 
age about .‘>0 tons in burden, besidc's mmieums sm.dl ii*-bing-boats, and 
fdtv or sixty l.irge ones, x\Iii(li are employed along the Sind (‘oast, in 
procuring tlic hirgi'r kinds tif lish, cod-sounds, ami shark-liiis, for expor¬ 
tation. From Bombay, Kiitcli, (iiizerat, and the Malabar ('oast, about 
100 boats arrive annually, and a few bnggalows Irfun Muscat. 

h’or a long jx’riod Jviiraclu'c has been considered a |dae(' of great im¬ 
portance liy the riders ol the country, on account of the trade it 
possesses, and the largo rcvcniu' deiivcd from it. ft formerly licloiigcd 
to the .lam of Lus, from whom it wot taken by the Beloocli ('hiefs soon 
after they conquered Sind. Aware of flic value ol their acquisition, 
they erected forts at the irionlli of the haibour, to defend it, and did 
everything in their power to encourage and increase the commerce of 
the port. Formerly it was the practice of mcicliauls tliroughout Sind 
to import goods by the poit of Soniiici'aiiec, where the duties were more 
moderate, and, by incan.s of agents resident there, to send llicm from that 
place to Khclat, and eventually to Kandahar by the'Beyla route, n’his 
was strictly forbidden by the Ameers, under the scvero.«t pi'nalties; and 
the merchants being obliged to import everything into Kurachec, the 
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trade and revenue accruing from it increased consideraldy in consc- 
qiieiien. The duty levied on all imports is 1 per cent, on landing, and, 
with the cxce])tion of silk, J>iee<^ goods, and copper, an additional 
per cent, when the goods leave the town, to be forvtarded to Upper 
Sind. The latter is also the duty on all exports, which are also charged 
1 per cent, on being brought into the town. There is, besides, a further 
duty of Rs. lion (ivery kurwar (about l,S00 lbs.) of goods imported 
and exported. Tn the rcvcniu! derived from the customs was 

Rs. 99,000, but now it averages annually al)ovo Rs. I,o0.000. Some 
years it falls short of that sum, but at others is consid(‘rably greater. 
This lluctnatiou arises from the greater or less quantity of opium 
brought from IMarwar, to be shipped at the port, which in some seasons 
amounts to l,o00 camel-loads, but at others to not more than SO loads. 
The revenue collected in 1S:J7, which was as follows, is said to be 
about the annual avt'rage :— 

J\il rainri’M. <lnty of 4 p(*r cent, on all goods imported, on 

being landed. Rs. 03,021 

Further iluty of 2] per cent, on leaving the town, with tlic 
exception of si)!,, pi('ce goods, and copper, and on all ex¬ 
ports. . 30,012 

Duty of I per cent, on goods brought iti froiri the surround¬ 
ing districts for exixutalion. 0,300 

Tax on the iislierics (one-«Mghlb) . 4,000 

Additional duty of Rs. 3 per kurwar on all imj)orts and ex¬ 
ports . 0,000 

Opium transit duly of Rs. 130 p('r eamel-Joad, on 000 loads. 00,000 

Amount of Revenue.. ..Rs. 173,H93 

The average annual value of the trade of Kuraeliee, exclusive of 
opium anti precious stones, amounts to about Rs, 21,10,020. TIic 
following list, drawn uj) from information t>btained from the principal 
merchants of llu* plac(‘, (‘xhihils the quantity and price of the dilfercnt 
articles imported and cxj)orted :— 

Imports. 

From Bombay. 


Sugar, Bengal, China, 


Manilla, and Batavia, 4,000 mils,, at Rs. 

12} 

per md.. Rs. 

50,000 

Siigarcandy, 

200 ,, „ 

18 

„ .... 

4,500 

Pepper, 

3,200 „ „ 

15 

• 

48,750 

Cocoanuls, 

200,000 . 

• » • • 


3,350 

Saffron, 

200 mds., at Rs. 

10 

per md.... 

2,000 

Beteluuts, 

100 „ 

r> 

>» .... 

500 
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Cinnabar, White & Red, 250 mds., 

at R 

s. 10 per md..Rs. 2,500 

Lead, 

250 


J3 

10 • • • • 

2,600 

Steed, best. 

600 

>? 

3) 

11 

^ 31 • • • • 

6,500 

Steel, inferior. 

50 

>> 


*'2 33 • • • • 

476 

Iron, 

1,500 



^ 33 • • • » 

9,000 

Cojiper, 

1,000 

M 


54 .. 

54,000 

Quicksilver, 

450 lb 

s., at Rs. 

2 per lb. 

900 

Cardamoms, Spices, & 

c., 70 mds.. 

at Rs 

. 140 per md. 

10,600 

Raw Silk, Dyed, Tlengal 





and (.^hina, l^t sort. 

200 

» 


000 „ .... 

1,20,000 

Ditto, 2nd sort, 

800 



100 „ 

1,28,000 

'J’imbcr, 

500 gii/, 1 

t Rs. 

21) p<‘r guz. 

10,000 

Ivory, 

400 mds., 

at Rs. 100 per md. 

04,000 

Senna, 

500 


33 

6 „ .... 

3,000 

(k)arse Sugar, from 






Malabar Coast, 

5,000 

3» 

>3 

7 

« 33 • • . • 

35,000 

China Pajier, 

00 boxef' 

3 33 

50 per box .... 

2,000 

Fnglish Cotton Yarn, 

000 mds., 


40 per md. 

20,000 

Saiidalw ood, 

• 00 


}> 

•10 ,, .... 

1,000 

] rou Pots and Pans, 

200 


31 

1 

* ^ 33 • • • • 

3,000 

Cussoon (a red dye), 

JOO 

JJ 

3) 

25 ,, .... 

3,700 

Cobra (dried coeoanut) 

5,000 


V 

33 • • • * 

20,000 

Tin, 

000 

V 

33 

40 „ .... 

17,000 

Airy on (a drug). 

lot) 

JJ 

» 

40 „ .... 

0,000 

Tamarinds, 

300 

33 

33 

'i 1 

i 13 • • • # 

600 


Front 

Uh 

tcr/il. 




Colton, 2,r>00 nitls,, al Rs. 10 por md. 37,500 

From Pn’aifJH (tuff. * 

Dates, 20,000 nuls., at R-^. 1A period . 30,000 

Dales, dric'd, 20,000 ,, „ 3J „ . 70,000 

Pearls. 70,000 

Dried Limes, 200 luds., at Rs. 4 per ind . ’ SOO 

Dried Roses, 200 „ „ 10 .. 2,000 

Slaves, 1,500, at R'J. 80 each. 1,20,000 

Cotton Canvas. 1,200 • 

Dried Fruits, 70 mds., at Rs. 4 per ind. 300 

Almonds, 100 „ „ 8 „ . ’800 

Pomegranate Skins, 1,000 „ „ 3 „ . 3,000 


From Bombaii, Silk.s, Piece Goods, i.Vc. consisting of— 
Madupollams. 

Long Cloth. 

China and Bengal Silk Handkerchiefs. 
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(‘()louj«'<l Collon TTandkcrchiofs. 

.laiiidaiifos, fiowarcd, and plain. 

plain and figured, I'lnglisli, French, and C’liina. 

(diina Satin. 

('ambric. 

(’aiulpt. 

Cotton Vchi't. 

Hcngal Silk Sarc'c*'. 

I\lu«»lin«', Mull. .liuc'oiK't, plain, flowered, and Hook. 

Sural KiiiKol*". 

('hinlzc'- of \<iri(m.s palti'rns. 

Sli<“cling (‘lotli. 

Jiroadclolli, hlngli''li, mjierline and coai'^e, of diflercnt 


eoUmr". 

tianze. 

Couiuiou Fn"li‘'li SliawF. Kn. (i,0(),0()0 

Ffttm r tSiml. 

'fobaeco, 200 nids., at l\s. S jx'i iiid. ^ . 1,000 

Cinir^e Collon Clotli . i{,000 

Front JjNh. 

f)il ('ake, 12,000 luds., at Ks. 1-10-0 pi'i’ ind. 1 0,o00 


X'aliie of llie Inijiorls. . . . Ks. 1 0 . 00,020 


J']\i‘oi{ rs. 

(Ihoe, 10.000 md'-., at'Rs. 17 per ind .. R^-. 1,70,000 


Wool, 0,')00 „ •„ 10 „ _ :3.'),000 

(lognr (a giini), o,000 „ „ 2l „ .... J2 ,-jOO 

I’lirwa/ (a V(^ d\e) . 0,000 

J\1ung'‘et (Maddci), 0,000 iikK., at R'-. lo per uid .. .. 40,000 

Raisins, 1,000 „ ., S „ _ R2.000 

.leerali fa kind of s( (‘d), 1,000 „ „ 10 „ .... 10,000 

Indigo, 14)00 „ „ lo „ .... 1,20,000 

Oil Seed, 1,000 kurwars, at lls. 70 j erkiirwur. 7,000 

AVheal, l,r)00 „ „ 4o „ . r)7,r)00 

Oil, 1,000 luds., at Rs. 7 pi'v ind. 7,000 

Salt Fish, (kal-.sounds, and Shark-fins . 30,000 

Loongees . 5,000 


Value of the Exports... .Rs. 5,47,000 

Opium shipped at the port, 500 camel-loads, each load 

8 maunds, at Rs. 400 per maund.Rs, 16,00,000 

Whole value of flu; Trade, including Opium... .Rs. 37,46,625 
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Five or six years ago, 15,000 mannds of cotton were brought 
annually from Kulch and Guzerat, but it has since been cultivated with 
such success in Sind, that only the quantity aienlioned in the list at page 
199 (2,500 raannds) is now required. When the season is unfavourable 
in Sind, wheat and jowaree arc also innwrted from Guzerat. 

Slabs, dishes, and hooka bottoms, made of marble, were lately sent 
form Marwar, but did not meet with a sale. 

Formerly, not more than 150 African slaves were brought annually to 
Kuracheo, but last year (li^o7) not less than 1,500 arrived from Muscat aud 
the African I’oast. The inevease in thi.s disgraceful Irallie is .said to be 
owing to the seizure of the slaves hi ought by an Arab buggalow to 
Forebunder, two or lhre(5 yesars ago, \v}'i< li appears to li.ive had a good 
ellect on the Arab traders, and will, no doubt, ]>revent theni from bring¬ 
ing them to any of onr ports for the luture. 

All the pearls l)ronght from the P'-r.^iau Gulf are sold in Sind, when' 
they arc in great reipiest. I saw a very line pair, for which the 
merchant asked Rs. 5,000. 

Within the last two years, tin* ])carl oyster has been found In 
Kuraehee Harbour, aud at tlie Filtee or westi'rn moiitli of the Indus, in 
gr(‘{i1 qnantiti(‘s; last season about 15,000 pearls were obtained, but 
they were all (‘xtr«‘inely stnall, and of litih* v:\lue, even as seed-pearls, 
from their bad slia}n‘ and colour. 

The value of the silks, piece goods, Ac. imported annually is 
estimated at Rs. (>,00,000. 'I'he following articles are sent in large 
quantities, and are in great request •—long cloth, mad.’ipolhim.s, coloured 
<*otU)n handken-hit'fs, plain janidai ees, jaeeotic't muslin, liheai) lilnglish 
shawls, chintzes of various jiatteins, of which tin* striped is preb*rred, 
and the coarser kinrlsof ])roadeloih Sural kiukol)s to the value of about 


Rs. 20,000 lind a ready sale, and a small quantity of tin* other articles 
mentioned iu the list ai«* import'd, sneh a-: China and Rengal silk 
handkerchiefs, (.’liiiiri .-alin and \ehel, gt)l(l llowered jamdanee.s, 
(lo\vered and plain silks, Rengal s-ilk sarees, muslins of various kinds, 
plain, (lowered, and strijted, (‘ambri-*, eoltoii velvet, camlet, sheeting cloth, 
gauze, and superfine broadcloth. Loougees to the value of Rs. 7,000 
or Rs. S,000 are umunfaetured y(*arly in Knraehei*, but they are interior 
to those of Tatta; about Iwo-thivds arc exported, and the remainder 
disposed of in the town. 

The oj)ium comes from Marwar, and is sent to Demaun, where 
the duty is said to be less than at Bombay. The sup})ly varies: 
some years it is not more than SO camel-lottds, but at others 1,000 and 
1,500,—the average i.s about 500; and it pays a transit duty of Rs. 130 
per load. 

The value of the preciotiB stones broitght frojii the upper provinces 
30 » 
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and Persia is not known, as they are conveyed privately; but it is 
supposed to be. considerable. 

'I'liey consist of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, amethysts, sapphires, 
topazes, and turquoises. 'Pile greater part, including all the best, are 
sent to Bombay and Bengal, and a few of the least valuable disposed 
of in Bind, 

F’rom the districts between Bhikarpoor and Bhawul])oor, Kurachee 
receives annually I,(500 maiinrls of indigo, whieli is exported to Bombay 
and the Persian Ciulf; it is inferior in tjualily to that of Bengal, and 
docs not sell for above half tlie j)riee. 'I’obaeeo is also sent from the 
former city to the amount of al)out 200 maiinds, and coarse cotton cloth 
to the valin* of Rs. d,000, whieii is all consumed in the town. Proin 
the upper ])rovinees, })r('cious stones, raisins, dried fruits, and madder, 
reach Kurachee by the Khelat route ; and ghee, wheat, gogiir (a gum), 
oil, and oil-cake, av<i sent from Bus and the mountainous districts lying 
to the north of the town. 'Plie ghee atnl gum are exported to Bombay, 
and the greater part of tin* wheat and oil to the Persian (lulf, but all 
the oil-cake is retained for the cattle. 

Nearly the whole of the goods imported ijilo Kuraehe*; are eonsumed 
in Sind, the value of those scut to the northern provinces of India, 
whicih <*onsist chiefly of piece goods, with a small ciuantity ofsl<*cl, 
sugar, jiepper, and spiels, seldom <’xe(*eding lls. J,o(),000. 'Plu'sc 
goods are conveyed on camels to Khelat in twejity-six days by the 
Beyla route, which, although the roads are iuf»‘si<>d with bands of 
plunderer.^ ladonging to the Brahoee tribes, is preferred to the other 
route by Bchwan, on account of the heavy duties exae.lc'd at that town, 
which amount to Rs, oO p( r camel-load on silks and piece, goods, and 
Rs. 6 on all other articles. At Khelat the duly is only o per cent. 
From Kholal, the goods proceed to Kandahar hr tw'enty days, and from 
that city in eighteen days to Kabool. The road is very unsafe for 
travellers, being exposed to the depredations of the Pulhan tribes, who 
freqiientl} w.iylay lh<5 caravans, atid either })lnndcr them of largv* 
quantities of goods, or exact an equivalent in money. At Kandahar 
and Kabool, a duty of 0 jier cent, is levied, either in goods or money, 
and there arc two or throe other j)laces besides on the road where a 
small transit duty is collected, which altogether amounts to about Rs. b 
per camel-load. 

Since Dost Mahomed has become the Chief of Kabool, the northern 
provinces of India have been in a very unsettled state ; and, in conse¬ 
quence, the districts tlirough which the caravans have to pa.s.s, have for 
a long period been infested with bauds of marauders, belonging to 
different Afghan and Puthan tribes, who subsist almost entirely by 
plunder. The general insecurity of property which this state of things 
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has produced, prevents the Kurachee merchants from sending goods Jo 
tleat part of India; for altliongh the profits are large, they consider tlic 
risk too great. The trade, which, I have before rciuaked, does not 
exceed Rs. I,o0,000 in valii(., is in eon^sequenee now in the hands of 
a few Ibrthan merchants, who, from their knowledge of the country and 
inhabitants, are enabled to carry it on with less lo-'S than others. 
Before Dost Mahomed dethroned Shah So()jiih*ool-iMoolk, the former 
Chief of Kabool, when the country aj)pears to ha\e been in a raoro 
settled state, the quantity of goods si*ut from Iviiraehee to that city was 
considerably larger than it has ever ])een since, the value of llie'sngar 
and pepper alone amounting annually to above Rs. i,i‘)(),000. It is the 
opinion of all the inorL'lianls I have spcdvcn with on tlie siibj<‘et, that 
but little trade will find its way to the ujipi'i* provinees of India by the 
land route from Kuraeliee, as long as the inU'rincdiate districts remain 
ill their present disorganizerl state : but that when the diflerent pelty 
chiefs are forced to prevent their followers from jiluiideriifg llie caravans, 
and the roads an- rendered safe for travellers, large quantities of 
Kurope-in goods would be seat up to all the great towns and cities. As 
it is not likely this will take place for a very long period, it is dear that 
any trade with tlic upper provinees must bt; eoiiveyed by the eliannel 
of the Indus. 

'fhe artieles I'linsumed in Sind go b) land to llunder (Jarali, 'I’atla, 
Hyderabad, SiOiwan, Shikarpoor, and Khyrpoor. 'I’lie I'aravans reach 
'I’cilta in three days, Hyderabad in six, Seinvan in tliirleen, Jvhyrpoorin 
twenty, and Shikarpoor in twenty-liv<‘. 'J'lu* duties h'vied at these 
])laees vary in amount, but are fre{|uently evadt d in jiart by the rich 
merchants, who have relations or friimds eoiineeled with the court, 
'riiis systfun, so unjust to the poorer trader, from wliom the whole duty 
is alw'ays rigorously <‘\aetecl, ajjpenrs to (in'vail throughout Sind. 

From the dillieiilty that attends the navigation of the Indus in tlio 
Delta in the dry season, it is evident, that if it ever beeouK's the ehanud 
of an extensive eommeree with the northern provinees of India, it will 
be necessary to establish a portage from some pi-rl on the Sind Coast, 
as far as may be roipiisite, to avoid llii' foul part of the rivi'r. Kuraeliee, 
from its peculiar local advantages, is nmloubledly the best jiort for tliis 
purpose, the harbour being well protected from all winds, and acces¬ 
sible for vessels drawing fourteen or lifl«M*n feet, throughout the >ear; 
and T think the best spot for re-shipping the goods on the main river 
will be found at some of the villages ojiposito Jljderabad. Bet ween 
Tatia and Hyderabad, the bed of the riv(>r appears to be as foul and 
changeable as it is in the Delta; but as far as it has been examined above 
the latter city, is said to be much deeper, and free from saudbank'i. 
Should this, on further and more minute examination, prove to be the 
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case, there can be no doubt that Hyderabad is the best place for 
rc'shipping the floods; for by this means all that pari of the river which 
is so exceedingly foul, and where the navigation is attended wdth so 
much diflienlty and delay, will be avoided. Jt i.s worthy of remark, 
that none of the goods intended for rpjjer Sind arc ever sent from 
Kurachee to Tatta, but direct to Hyderabad, which saves both time and 
expense: the merehaiits an* of course aware of the advantage’s and 
disadvantages of both route*^, and this of itself appears to rnc a convinc¬ 
ing proof that the latte r is to be preb’rred Ibr a portage. 

'riie t)nly part of the country in the neighbourhood of Kiiraebee worth 
vi.sjting j.s the Valley of Ih’cr .Minigah, siinaU’d aniong*'! Ilu' hill.'^, about 
eight miles from tin* town, where llu’re are several liot springs. Afy 
curiosity being excited l)y the sfraugi' tale.*? related by the inbabitants 
eoneerning atoiupl*’ that stood there’, wliieh wa’ssaid to l)e very ancient, 
T determined to examine it, and on (’Xprc’ssiijg a wi.sli to that eft'ee’t t(i 
the (lover nor,'*one of the chiefs was ordered to accompany me to 
the spot. 

After we had got clear of the groves and gardet»s oulsitle the town, 
and cross('d tlic dry ])ed of tlie J.<ayarec, onr road led to the northward, 
towards a range of low broken liilK, about live mib‘s distant Beyond 
the bed of the Jiayar<’t‘, the e«)untry is a level plain, completely o^errun 
with Jarg<’ juieMy-poar bushes or mimosa trees, which, as you advance, 
rises slightly toward.s the foot of the hill.", and the soil is composed 
of a light loose clay, with lu’re and tlieri’ a mi\tnr<‘ of fine sand. 

An hour’s ride brought us to ihi* foot of the liilN, which are about HOO 
feet high, and of coarse sandstoiu' formation : we crossed them tlirougli 
an irregular rocky ravine, having every appearance’ of being the bed of 
a large torrent during the rains, and then pursued our way along 
several small valleys, bounded by long narrow ridges, ordelaelied hills. 
At the gorge of the pass by which wo entered, a monnd built of frag¬ 
ments of rock was ])oin1e(l t)Ut to iiu’, which is .s.iid to contain the 
treasures i)f an ancient monarch of tin* country, aiid to be the abode of 
a host of demons, who pn’vent any one from attempting to open it. 
About an hour after we had left this sj)()t, we gained the entrance of the 
plain or valley in which the springs are situated. 

'I'lio Valley of ]*eer Mungah is surroumled by hills 700 or 800 b’ct 
high, between which glimpses are oeeasionally ohiained of the level 
plains beyond ; but, at the nj)per exlremily, sln’tehes away in high 
undulating ground far to the northward. An extf’nsive grove of dale 
and ckhor trees occupies the centre of the plain, and on the western 
side there is anotlicr, above which is seen the cupola of a small white 
mosque, erected on a rocky eminence. Passing through several patches 
of cultivation, irrigated bj the waters of the ditforent springs, we 
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rlismounted in tho largest grove, where we found carpets spread under 
the shade of the trees, and a repast prepared. Whilst we were partak¬ 
ing of it, a man was dispatched to the spring to send away several 
women, who, when we arrived, were enjoying the lu.xury of a hot 
bath in its waters; and as soon as they had vanislied, we proceeded 
to view it. * 

'J’lic spring gushes out in a small stream from amongst the roots of a 
picturesque clump of date trees, covering the extremity of a rocky knoll 
of limestone, about .‘iO feet high, and falls into a small natural basin, 
from whence it escapes in numerous rills to the adjacent gardens. 'Plu! 
name of this spring i.s Xislec, but it was fm-mcrly called lu'erkooud, or 
the milk-lank, from the water being inillv-white, which was, no doubt, 
owing to its How ing at that time ovgr a bed ofclialk. Jt is now coluurh'ss, 
and perfectly pure to the taste, having no perceptible llavour of any 
kind ; but, froni tin* stones in some of the rivulets being inenisted with 
a soft substance of a dark reddish-brown colour, ])rolAjly contains a 
small ))ortion of iron. 'L'he w'ater is so warm, that at lirsl you can 
seareelv bear >«)iir hand in it. 1 unfortunately for«rol to lake a thermo- 
meter with me, to ascertain its exact temperainre, but this was done by 
some of the uHieers who \isiled it aflerw’ards, when it W'as found to 
be 133°, 'rhe Nativf's say it cures every disease, and not only bathe in 
it whenever they have an opj)orlunily, l)ul drink it in large i[uanlities, 
'ritey believe that all tlie springs in tin' valley ow»‘ their exisieuct* to 
Lall »Shahbaz, the celebrated Saint of Seliw'an, who, in order to make 
the spot holy, comiuanded them tt) burst forth from the ux'ks. 

In llie eimlre of a small j)ieee‘ of grass land, near tin* spring, I 
observed Avbat at lirst 1 took for a shapeless mass of mud ; but on walking 
towards it, Avas wairiied by the Jlelooehet's not to go near it, as it W’^as 
an alligator. In llu; utmost astonishimmt, 1 asked tliein how it got 
there, Avlien they told me it a\ as sc'ul by the saint, and that at the 
U'mple T should see hundreds of them. 'I'lie monster, Avliieli was abotit 
I'2 feet long, Avas lyiJJg iisjeej) on the grass, and avIk'H »)ne of the Htdooeh 
soldiers roused liim by lie.ivinga j)ieee of rock at his head, sprung up in 
a rage, opened wide his lmg(' jaws, and then sunk doAvn again to sleep, 

J could not but be surprised at seeing the w’omeu and (diildren jiassing 
and repassing within a feAV yards of this disgn-ting-ltjoking brute, and 
that, too, w'ithout appearing to think they had the slightest danger to 
apprehend. 

'J’lic grove in which avc had taken up our temporary rpiarters is 
nearly a mih; long, and <‘omposcd chiefly of date trees, whieJi yield 
Iniit to the value of about Rs. 1,000 yearly ; there are also larnarind, 
mango, ami nebecky trees in abiindanee; and aIlog<’th* r it is rather a 
pretty spot. From a .small hill near.il, my com)>aiiions pointed out a 
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])l^h loiiff mountain, about 20 milc'^ to the northward, called Jibbel 
Piibh, which ib celebrated all over the country, on account of the many 
wonderful .stories related of it. 

After everything worthy of notice abotit tlic Kistee spring had been 
examined, wc mounted our horses, and proccc'ded to the temple, on 
the western side of the valley. Tl is snrroundl^d by a thick grove ; and 
on emerging from the narrow path that leads through it, we came sud¬ 
denly upon one of tin* most sin«rular scenes 1 ever witnes.sed. The 
accounts of my companions had j)re]>.ire(l me for something extraor¬ 
dinary, but the reality t.ir surjtasscd their description. Before us lay a 
small swamp, enclosed in a belt of lofty trees, which had evidently 
been forun*d l>y the .supcrlluoiis^w.iters ot the spring close by, (lowing 
into a low hollow in the ground. Jt was not a single sheet of water, 
but was full of small islets; so much so, that it appeared as if an 
immense number of narrow channels had been cut, so as to cross each 
other in cvery^ireelion. These* chamu'ls were literally swarming with 
large alligators; jiinl the islets and banks were ibiekly covered with 
them also. 'I'ln* swamp is not more than IHO jartN long, by about 80 
yards broad; .ind in this confined space* I counted above 200 large one.s, 
from S to IT) fe‘e‘l long, w'liiKl those* eif a siUiiller size* we-re inunmerable. 
Our horses were st.inding within (our or (ive* \arels of se*voral reclining 
on the bank, but ihe'v leioU no notie-e* of them, and would not move until 
roused with a stiedv. (n a small jieieil, apart freem the swamp, lhe*re wa.s 
a very large one, which the* people di*signate the *‘(diief,‘’ be*eansc he lives 
by hirnscli, in a kind of alligatenie state, aiiel will neit allow any e>f the 
common herd to intruele* npe)n his lavourite h.iuiit. It is W'orfhy of 
remark, that there were se'veral buiraleie's standing in llu* Abater in the 
centre of the swamp, and that although the ].irg<* alligators frecjnently 
came in eont.iet with them in swnmming p.ist, they never oli’ered them 
the least molestation. 'I’lie Natives say tlu'y m ver touch a buir.ilo, but 
will instantly attack any other animal, howi'ver large. The appi'araneo 
of the place altogether, with its green, slimy, stagnant waters, and so 
many of these huge nneoiitli monst(*rs moving .4iiggishly .about, i.s 
disgusting in the extreme; and it will long bo remeinberod by me us the 
most loathsome spot I liave ever beheld. 

Aft<*r gazing upon the scene some lime, wa* proceeded round the 
swamp to the tciiijih*, w^here the piie-ts had spread carpets for the party, 
under the shade of some trees. They told me it was a ( uriuus sight to 
see the alligators fed, and that p(*ople of rank always gave them a goal 
for that ])urpose. Taking the hint. I immediately ord(*vcd one to be 
kiifld for their entertainment. The animal w'as slaughtered on the 
edge* of the .swamp, and the instant the blood began to (low, the water 
became perfectly alive xvith the, brutes, all hastening from ^Bh'reut 
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parts* towards the spot. Tn the course of a few minutes, and long 
before the goat was cut up, upwards of loO had <’ollected in a mass 
on the dry bank, waiting Avith dL-^tendcd jaws luitil their anticipated 
feast was ready. We stood within three yards of them; and if one 
more daring than the rest showed any desire to approach nearer, 
he was beat back by the <'hildren with sficlcs. Indeed, th(*y were so 
.sluggish, and, if I may use the (‘xpression, tame, that I laid hold of one 
about 12 feet long by his tail, which 1 took care, however, jnolruded 
to a safe distance b<'yond the mass. When the meat was tlirown 
amongst them, it proved the signal for a general battle; ^several seized 
hold of a piece at tin* saiuo lime, and bit, and simygled, and rolled 
over each other, nntil almost exhaustet^ \\ itii the desperate ellbrts they 
made to carry it off. At last all was devoured, and they retired slowly 
to the water. It was enrions to st.ind by, and sc<. •siudi a mass of these 
unwieldy monsters alrno-.t at your feet, lighting and tearing each other 
for tlu'ir f()od; and there an* few things I ‘.hall r(‘niember so long, as 
this alligators’ feast. They are held sacred by the Natives, who 
number them at 1,000; and when the jtningom s are taken into account, 
this is by no means exaggc'iMted, for cAcry riMilet a foot wide and a 
feAV inches decj) teems with tln'iii. 

The mosque is a neat whiti* building, of a squ.in* form, surrounded 
by a l)road terraee, Avilli a cupola and slender minarets at the c*orners ; 
erected on the summit of a roc^iy cr.Jg of limestone ; and is .said to 
be 2,000 years old. It is (h'dieated to i’i'cr Jlajee Along.ih, who is 
esteemed a saint by bolli Hindoos aiid M.ihomed.ins, and is held in 
sncli high veneration ihronghonl Sind, that nnndiers of bodies are y(*arly 
brought from a great distance ttJ be interred n<‘arhis shrine. 'J’he valley, 
in consequence, is covered with bury in" grounds, which are full of 
tombs, cLiboralely carv*sl and ornamented. All my att(*udants took olf 
their shoes at the botloni of tin* llighi of si(‘ps leading uj) to the terrac<*; 
bill as I declined to do this, (he prii'st did not insist on my folloyving 
their example. 'L’he interior of the mosque contains a tomb, .sur¬ 
mounted by a canopy of carved Avoodyvork, supported on slender pillars, 
the Aydiole being very prettily and neatly ornamented, and is kept in 
excellent order, as are the building and tcriMce, Avhieh are built of 
stone. On the side of the rock looking towards the ailigator.s’ 
pool, the perpendicular face of the .cliff is covered W’^itli'a egating 
of smooth chunam ; and from the lower part, the principal sjiring 
gushes forth through a small fissure. 'I’lio Avatcr is received into two 
stone reservoirs, and then cscape.s through scvoial outlct.s to the .swamp 
below. In one of them was a largo alligator Avith about a dozen young 
ones, which the inhabitants have named the “ Peacock,” and consider 
the progenitor of the whole race. The water of this spring is perfectly 
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frosli, and sliglitly warm; but at anotlier, a few yards from it, it is 
quite cold. 

On leaving the temple, we eross(‘d the valley towards the salt spring, 
whieli is situated on the eastern side, at the base of a narrow ridge of 
sandstone, about 000 fe<‘t high. The water is extremely salt, and, 
after forming two or three small pools, esca|)es in several streams, 
swarming with small alligators, through an opening iulhe ridge, and is 
abiiorbed in the sandy plain on the otln'r sidt*. 'JMk' Nati^es say the 
water in the pools sometimes rise's and falls, and attribute this to the 
iiilliienee of t^- ocean tides upon it; but this eannol be the true cause, 
for the ri-'C only takes place at long iiil<‘r\als, and the plains, besides, 
ase(Mid gradually from liie sea up to tin* spot, which 1 c'^limated to be 
about JoO feet above* its level. 'I’liat there is a eoiisiderabb* rise in the 
water at limes is eviilenl, from the (*vt<*rit of ground about tlie spring 
that has b(*('n overno\V(*d, wliieli is covered with a saline* incruslatie)n te) 
thei depth e)f two e>r thre*e‘ iue*he*s ; and it i*' probably produee*d me*re*ly by 
a sudeleu ine*rease iii the body of vvate'r issuing from it, caused by a 
he*avy fall of rain ameuigst the* inemutaius in the* vie*inity. 
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KURACIIEE. 


I have the honour to submit a detailed account of the revenue (Table 
A) derived by their highnesses the Ameers of Sind from the town and 
port of Kuraehee for twelvi; months, together with the charges thereon 
(Table B), as also an explanatory siatejiient ('ral)le D), showing the 
difl’erent items under distinct heads; the whole extracted from the pub¬ 
lic records of .the past yc'ar; to which i.- annex(*d a inemorandniu <>f 
the weights, measures, and dillercnl currencies alluded to in the tables 
(Table 10). 1 ha\e used my best (“udeavours to obtaiji the most correct 

information on all subjects connected with the trade of this town, and I 
trust my remarks will be found generally accnralc. As the s\steui 
pursued in collccling the (*usloms was fully detailed in my letter to your 
address under dale the 12th Dc'cember ISoO, I shall on the present 
oeeasi<»n only refer to the statements now ft>rwarded. 

It would ajtpear that ever since tin* eoiuiuc^t «)f Ivurachee by llie 
Ameers, it has been exempt from many of those ]i(*avy exactions wiiieh 
press so hard on the inhabitants of other citit's under llicirrule,—a fact 
to be attributed to its distance from the seat of dovermnent, its import¬ 
ant poi-ition as a port, and the inlliuniee j)osf.(«ssed by the larec body of 
Hindoo merchants, who contribute so mueli to its prosperity. That 
they should )>e allowed any sway under the rnle of so higotled a 
(.rovernment may seem strange; but when it is state.d that no revenue 
whatever is derived from tlie voil. the ncc(“ssity of eonellialiiig traders ol 
whatever tribe at t.liis port will be ai)paren1. 

PorcLATiox, —'I’he population is tjstimated at from 13,000 to 11,000; 
but no correct caloulalion Ciin be formed, as iicitlier house nor poll-laxr‘,s 
are levied. The wealthier portion of the inhabitants Jive within the 
walls, which, notwith•^tanding the liigli opinion entertained of flieir 
.strength by the people, are not even ealenlnted to protect the revenne, 
by preventing goods being smuggled ijito or out of the town, f.ir Jess 
for purposes of defence; and, in their ])rescnt dilajiidafed stale, arc 
worse than useless, as materially inlerfering with health, by preventing 
a free circulation of air through the narrow streets. 'Die houses are all 
flat-ro«fcd, and built of mad, mixed up with a large quanlily of ehoppeil 
grass, plastered over a framework of wood. Some are two and thn e 
stories high, but the generality not more than one: a few only lia\e u 
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coaling of ohunam on the roof, the very .slight monsoon rendering such 
an expense almost unnecessary ; but all have ventilators open to the 
westward. The suburbs have greatly extended of late years, many 
poor persons from the hills having settled here, with a view of obtaining 
a livelihood as labourers and water-carriers. Fre.sh water not being 
procurable, except from the bed of the river, and the wells in the 
neighbouring gardens, the latter oeeupation is a profitable one, as much 
as a Dokra being given for a Cihiirra full of it. To the certainty of 
gaining sulficient to sub>i‘<l on by tlji« means, or by bringing in wood 
and grass from the jungle, may be attributed the difficulty experienced 
by our troops in hiring f-oolies on their arrival in Ivnraehec, the people 
preferring labour at will for trilling gains lo^regular work with higher 
wage.s. The following is a ealeulalion, obt.iined from the heads of 
tribes, of the number of inhafiitnnts :— 


Ifitidoos. 


(Miopper Mahajuns 

» • • • 

2,000 

Sindee do. 

• • • • 

1,200 

Punjaubee do. 

• * • • 

dfiO 

Satlia do. 

• * • • 

COO 

Nu<^e<>r[)ooree do. 

• • • • 

1,000 

liunderee do. 

• * • • 

100 

Ifliatias (Sinclees and KuU lu'es).. 

• • • • 

600 

Klmtree IMaliajuns ' 

■ • » • 

1,400 

ITulwaces, Clold-'jaith'^, (k>))persmiths, ifee 

• • • • 

500 

Temporary resid('nls 

• • • « 

250 

Bramins and Fakeers 

• • • • 

900 

iMalioinfdaHS. 

Total.. 

9,000 

Residing in the town 

• « • • 

500 

Fishermen, Boatmen, <S:e., outside tlu* Slior Gate 

• * • • 

1,500 

Persons residing outside the Slieerecn Gali* 

• • • ■ 

2,500 

Rliwajas and Memons 


050 

I’otal. 


4,850 

JIhuloos. ... 


9,000 

(Jrand Total 


13,850 


(j!ovciinmi:nt and its SurvaNts. —'IMic office of C’ivil and Military 
Governor is usually held by one individual, jointly appointed by their 
highnesses, who is styled the Nuwab; but the present incumbent holds 
his situation by the sanction of three only of the Ameers, the«fourth 
(Mecr Hobdar) having given his vote to a Hindoo, named Moolchund, 
who also acts as his Collector. The Nuwab, however, exercises the 
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n neon I rolled authority over the town and neighbourhood; the only 
limit to his power being the chance of complaints against him reaching 
the Court of Hyderabad,—an event which occurred only a few months 
ago, on the occasion of his wishing to introduce some innovations in the 
system at present pursued in the examination of merchandize at the 
bunder, and ill-treating some of the lower class of Hindoos. A most 
favourable answer was returned to the petition of gricvan(*cs forwarded 
by the whole body of tliat tribe, and the Nuwab was warned to be more 
careful in his conduct for the future towards that industrious class. It 
may not be out of place to mention here that during the government of 
Syud Goolain Shah in 4 , ii. 1‘218 (a. n, he forcibly converted a 

young Lohanee to IMahoinedanism. The llind(»os iminediat«*ly closed 
their warehouses, dragged their vessels on shore, quilti'd the town, and 
petitioned that the obnoxious (loveruor might be removed; declaring 
thoir determination never to return to their oceupalions until justice was 
done them. Their complaint was at once listened to, and another person 
appointed. The extent of authority possessed by tht: (Joveruor is not 
very defined, but it is supposed he would never juit any person to death 
wilhout th(‘ previous sanction of the Amr*ors. Mutilation, Hogging, and 
exposure in the stocks, he is empowered to inllict: the former is, how¬ 
ever, of rare occurrence ; the only instance which is remembered with¬ 
in the last fifteen years being that of a man and woman, for the murder 
of the latter’s hush ind ,—hrr nose and ears, and her paramour’s right hand 
and nose, were then cut ofl'. h’logging is generally awarded for 
attemjits at smuggling, and ])c-1fy didimpn ncics. 'IMie inslrument used 
is the stem of tlu* dale leaf, which, if well ajijilird, lajs open the skin 
at every stroke, l^’ining is, Iiowevi'r, usually re^'Orted to, when the 
circnmsianees of the culprit appear to warrant tlie belief of his ability 
to raise sufficient funds to purehase his release. Should the fact of his 
having done so bi'eome a mailer of iiotoiiiMy, part of the ainoniit is 
carried to the credit of the (Jovi'rnmcnt, to save ajijiearances; otherwise 
it becomes the jicnjuisiie of tin* Nuwab, who generally contrives to add 
not a little to his income in this way. ’I'he very trifling remuneiatioiis 
received by the servants of the State, particularly the Aniils and Sepoys, 
is a fruitful source of corruption, and, in the existing slate of things, 
cannot be w^ondi red at. That men who have tjualified themselves as 
accountants in the Persian language (in w hieh all the public documents 
are kept) should be eonlent to ree<*ive such paltry salaries as the 
statement of charges shows them to be entitled to, would be indeed 
strange; but, as several have told me, the opportunities t>f embezzlement 
are in their power, and they do not hesitate to avail themselves of them; 

♦ This date may be incorrect; but the occurrence took place during Sujd Goolam’s 
government. 
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or how would it be possible for them to exist? The system is, in 
consequence, practised by all : the Sepoy receives fees to elude 
the vigilance of the Amil, who in his turn exacts Salamees, and 
takes bribes to defraud the Collectors ; and they, notwithstanding 
the check imposed upon them by their jealousy of each other, cheat 
the Government : nor are such practices considered as disgraceful, 
the necessity of making some addition to their pay, to enable them 
to support a respectable appearance, being universally acknow¬ 
ledged. In his military capacity, the Nuwab has command of 
the mud fort in the town, and the few men now kept up there ; the 
taking of the fort at Munora by tlie British, and subsequent discharge 
of the troops stationed iji it, having juaterially reduced his authority in 
this respect,—so much so, that the Ameers now a])point him to a share 
in the collections, in the management of which he formerly exercised 
no control whatever. The chief source of omoliiment derived by the 
Scj)oys is the privilege they enjoy of furnishing escorts to the Katilas 
proceeding to the interior, through the districts inhabited by their 
own tribes, for which their charges arc very moderate. To Hydera¬ 
bad, the Noomrecas (or Nowmurdec's, as tliey are sometimes called) are 
employed at the rate of Rs. 2-S-O per man; to 'f’atta, .Fokecas and 
Beloochecs, at R,s. 2 eacli; to Sehwan, Noomrecas, also Rs. 2 as far as 
Thana, two more to ('hoora, and the same sum thence to Sehwan; 
making a total of Rs. G for the whole distance. 'Po Sonmecanee, .Fokecas 
are engaged as safeguards, for Rs. 2 each individual. Tlicy become 
answerable for the safety of the persons and prop(*rfy under their 
charge; and J am not aware of an instance where this trust has been 
betrayed, nolwilhstaiiding the value* of the merchandize ('fable B) 
entrusted to their care. The Collectors rank next to the (rovernor. 
Their duties have been before noticed: it is in(a*e]y nece.ssary to remark 
that the difference in their j)ay, as shown in the statement, is caused by 
the merits or interest of some being greater than that of others. 

It has been customary for the Nuwab to obtain leave of absence from 
hi.s duties during the monsoon, leaving only a tleputy to act for him, on 
a reduced salary ; which accounts foj the difl'crcncc in the amount of 
expenditure for each mouilh under that head ('fable B). The Moon- 
shces siationcd at the Chubootra are employed in keeping the books, 
and carrying on the corrcs|)ondencc with the Court, 'fo them the 
Amils give up their accounts monthly, nor are they allowed to see them 
again until the biennial settlement, 'flic treasurer receives the. daily 
collections made by the Amils, and transmits the balance remaining 
in his hands, after payment of the salaries of the Government servants, 
ft>y hoondcc monthly to Hyderabad. 

General Ciiauacter.— Of the character of the people in general I 
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cannot, from the little experience I have had, hazard a decided opinion. 
The few ISIahomedans I have held intercourse with were Syuds, with 
no great pretensions to learning, bigottod in ihe extreme ; discontented 
with their own Government, yet more cordially haling the idea of being 
subject to ours, as likely to put a stop altogether to their zeal for the 
propagation of the faith. The lower classes are, distingriislicd by a 
disinclination to labour, and an overweening sense of their own 
superiority in the use of arms. I have often heard it remarked during 
the laic sickness at Tatta (which they attributed entirely to the wrath of 
the “ lakh and twenty-five thousand Peers,” .said to be buried on the 
hill of Makulla, where the troops were encamped, at the desecration of 
their holy ground), that when the dead foiiglit the good battle so suc¬ 
cessfully with the arms they are gifted with (disease), what would 
not their living descendants have done, had the opportunity been 
allowed them ! Even sinec the gallant eaptnre of Khelat, they have 
not ehanged their opinion as far as boasting goes, and imagine that 
had th(’ brave Mtirrce 13eloochees, who light (Zniigeer bur pae) ehained 
to the ground, to concpier or to die, been there, the result would have 
been dill’ercnt. The Kurachce boatmen are an exception: they far 
exceed their Indian brethren in boldness and skill in their vocation. 
With the llindoo.s I have associated more closely, and have found the 
merchants of that tribe the same intelligent, hardworking men as in 
India. They are as attentive to th(‘ most trifling as to the largest gain ; 
correct in their dealings, and enterprising in their speculations. Several 
have agents at TNIuscal, Bahrein, Herat, Ivabool, Kandahar, Shikarpoor, 
Bhawuliioor, Mooltau, Mandavie, and Bomhay; hut they apjiear to carry 
on but little intercourse with Iiulia, save through the latter i»ort. By 
keeping their wealth thus spread, they are enabled to hold out the 
threat of emigrating to a more friendly Slate in case of over-exactions, 
and that has the effect (at Kurachce at least) of kc'eping their rulers 
within the bounds of moderation, 'flic system of granting remissions 
of a portion of custom dne.s to lho«e wjiose investments are considerable, 
to encourage them to sjieculate more largely, is one of the few instances 
of enlightened policy I have heard of in this country; and this will 
account for the difiiculty I at first experienced in obtaining accurate 
information on that subject, as the inerchunts nalnrally feared tlieir 
privileges would be done away with if a regular tariff was established. 
Since, however, they have become better acquainted with our usages, 
there is nothing they more anxiously desire, 'fhe A mils are exclusively 
Hindoos, mostly of the Bhalia, Satay, and Loliancc tribes; their frugal 
habits better suiting them for the situation than the indolent and 
unthrifty Mahomedan. The poorer classes earn their .subsistence as 
retail dealers, carpenters, potters, dyers, navigators of small craft, &c.: 
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through them the trade between the hill tribes and the towns is carried 
on, every small village having its shopkeeper, who supplies the inhabit¬ 
ants with grain, and receives the produce of their flocks and herds in 
payment. 

Kducation. —In Kurachce, three or four schools arc conducted by 
Bramins of the Sarsood and Pokraii tribes, vviiere Hindoo children are 
taught the Sindian language. Each scholar takes a handful of rice and 
a few slicks with him, as a ])resent to his master, daily ; and a rupee or 
two is paid monthly by the parents, nook-keeping, and reading and 
writing letters, is all that is taught; indeed 1 am not aware of the 
existence of any book in Sindee. 'J’lie Persian language is taught by 
the Moolas, of whom ten or twelve have classes, which generally assem¬ 
ble in the mosques: the children of those who intend them for employ¬ 
ment in the service of the novc'rnment are there ijisiructed, the charge 
varying from a 'L'ung.i to lis. 1} or Rs. I monthly, according to the pro¬ 
gress made by the pupil ; and on the completion of the child’s education 
it’is usual for the master to receive a pre'-ent. Hindoo girls rc'ceive no 
instruction, but a few Alahomcdan females are taught to read the Koran : 
both elass(‘s marry their cliildreu wlnm voting, if able to alFord the 
expense; but this is not oftt'U the ease. Among the Punjanbee and 
Bhutia tribes, and Pokran Bramins, the re-marriagi'of a virgin widow 
is not permitted ; ])ul the other castes are not so particular. 

Mosqi i.s VND 'rnviiM.r.s, —'riierc are 21 inos(pics, and UJ Peerlveeju- 
gahs in the town and ncighljourhood, of v\hich two are fretpiented by 
the Siddec slsivt's, in [trt'ferenec to the others. IS’oue receive any allow¬ 
ance from the (Jovernment, except tin* tomb at Peer JVlungah, to which 
oil is furnished. 'J'he Hindoo teinj)les, h’akeer Mulhs, and JDhnrumsalas, 
are 24 in number, and are supported by otferings from the inhabitants ; 
the only one which rect'ives sinything from tin* State being that at the 
bunder, to which an allowance of 7 I seers of oil is made monthly. In 
this temple there is no idol, but a lamp is kept constantly ])urning^ 
dedicated to the deity of the sea. It is much thought of, and no Hindoo 
vessel ever enters or leaves the port without a .small present being made 
to the person who owns it. 

CIaiiukns. —The gardens at Kuraehee extend upwards of a mile up the 
left bank of the river, which runs past the walls. 'Phe bed isdry, except 
immediately after heavy rain, when the stream runs with such rapidity 
as formerly to have injured the town, on which account a new channel 
was cut some years ago to turn its course. Water is, however, always 
found fit a few feet below the, surface. Mango trees, and a few tame- 
rinds, flourish. The fruit of the former is more sweet than the common 
mango of India, but nothing equal to that of Bombay. The fields are 
^^^irrigated by the Persian wheel, worked by camels or bullocks ; and the 
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quantity of garden produce raised shows the capabilities of the soiK 
Grain is not cultivated owing to the want of encouragement, and heavy 
taxation.* 'Such is the cause alleged ; but 1 am disposed to think that 
tlie want of capital is the great drawback. 'Phe greater portion of the 
gardens belong to Hindoos, who have no wish to turn their attention to 
agriculture, the profits of which are so precarious; and those whoso 
inclinations would lead them to do so have not the means. A small taK 
of Rs. 7-*^-0 is Ie\ied on each enclosure annually; but some are alto- 
getJier «’\em)>t, tlie owners being eitiu'r Fakeers or Oosaens, unable to 
pay, or men of inniienei', who lia\e had grants of the land. 'J’lu'ir num¬ 
ber allogelher do(*s not exeeed twenty■-li\e, eaeli having one well. 

lT\Unoi’ii.—The port and harbour havc betii so often dcseribed tliat it 
is unncees<»ary to cnli'r into a detail til it h<*rc. 1 shall merely remark 
that the amount of tonnag<‘ is estiuialcd .il about 2,000 candies. 'J'ho 
fishing-boals are u])w.ir'ls of 100 in niimlier, and the revenue raised on 
Iheir produce forms a most imporlaut item in the colleetioiis, averaging 
nearly Rs. 12,000 annually. 'Phe si/a> of the l.irgcr vessels varies 
from GO to 12G candies. The Dhingees are the quicKcsl sailers, and 
best sea-boats, notwilhsianding their uiiproiuisiug appearance. During 
the last >ear they gen^'rally performed tin* jiassage to and from Hombay 
in half the time of tin* Kolcas and Ilonihay \esscls. Harbour dues are 
not levied. 

RT.vr.Nrn (\mouut of Revenue, Statcmenl No. J A ; C\)]leelions from 
]Vl*eieh anis, No. 1 D)—'Phesc staleiueuls exhibit at one \iew Iho 
amount of ri'venne di'rivcd from Kinaehee for twelve months,under the 
dillerent heads in wliu h il is entered in the ]mblic records. 'Phe oflieial 
year eommeiiei's in Ziliiuj, instead ol Molmrum ; but the books an* only 
closed bienni iMy, v\ lien aeeounlants are s«*nt from Uyderaliad for the 
jmrpo'.c. 'Phe eolleclion from merchanls iiieliides tlie sums paid by 
traders, of wha1e\er caste, on imports ami exports. Froin strangers the 
amount of onstom dues is at once levied, but lowns]ie()))le are only 
called on to s(*itle their aeeouuts monthly: a e.ileulation is then made 
of the charges against them; (ine or two ann.is j)er rupee is slrnek olf, 
that the account may remain an open one, and the balance is paid, Iwo- 
ihirds in the Kora or Hyderabad, and one-tliird in the Kashaneo rupee, 
by lioondees drawn on tlieir agents at Hyderabad. The sum struck off 
is carried to account as a debt due by the merchant to tlte State. C)n 
the arrival of the accountants, the books are thoroughly examined, and 
the balance, together with any additions they think lit to make, on the 
plea of the goods having been undervalued, is now levied. This custom 

• I am not aware what amount would be taken were prain grown, but believe that near 
Tatta the Government shwe is three-fifths. 

32« 
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is intpndcd as a check on the Collectors, who might otherwise be 
disposed to favour individuals, and at first sight seems favourable to the 
merchants; but they complain of it, as rendering their profits or losses 
uncertain for so long a period, besides subjecting them to the necessity 
of purchasing the good-will of the examiners. The chief articles on 
which these duties are levied, imported from Bombay and other ports, 
arc noticed in Statement G. The goods intended for Upper Sind and 
Afghanistan are invariably .'^ent by the land route toSchwan, as being 
far preferable to the tedious voyage nj) the Indus. Dxiring the time the 
foree has been encamped here, large Kafilas have been passing up and 
down that road, even during the driest season, and the greater portion 
of the supplies for the eonsumption of the town and camp have been 
brought by it. Camels usually traverse the distance in eighteen or 
twenty days, and reaeh Shikarpoor in as many more, while by the 
river, boats are sometimes from two to three months on the voyage. 

Opium. —'I’hc siraount of revenue averages u))wards of Rs. 1,00,000 
annually (Table (’), with a charge for eolleetion and government of 
Rs. 7,000 on it: but the stoppage of the opium trade (the account of which 
was kept quite distinct) has entailed a heavy loss on the State, The 
transit duties on it at Kuraehec also exceeded R'«. 1,00,000 yearly, and 
in A. ri. 1210 (a. i». 1H30) amounted to no less than Rs, 1,50,000. It was 
brought from Ralee and llic Rajpoot States via Hyderabad to this town, 
and lienee exported to Uamaun. 'Plio duly levied liero was Rs. 100, 
and five Venetians (of Rs. 5-8-0 each) per eamel-load ealeulated^to 
weigh 8 pukka jnarmds. The drug was usually packed in leather 
bags, covered with felt, but a very small portion being in boxes. 

Indifi‘ 0 , from Moollaii and the northward, is an important article of 
export, but the heavy duties exacted on its transit through Siud limits 
the quantity. 

Lootiffres, manufactured here and atTntla, SalfpetrCf As^aferiidn, Dye.% 
and indent, may also bo enumerated. At present, however, cargo of any 
descript'm is dilliciill to be obtained, and many boats have sailed for 
Bombay in ballast. 

Wool has been lately in great demand. That exported here is much 
inferior in quality to the Shah Beelawul fleeces, but the best quality is 
shipped from the port of Gwaddel, in Mekran. The merchants employ 
Hindoo agents, who purchase it for them in small quantities in the 
hills from the shepherds. The produce of each sheep is twisted into 
bands, each weighing from half to one sect; about twenty of large size 
niaiy be bought for a rupee. Thana, on the road between Kurachee and 

t hwan, is the depot for the purchases made in that part of the cfountry. 

le price there averages from Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 per maund. When a 
sufficient quantity is collected, a Kafila is sent off, and a tax of 
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2 tiingas, called Nuth, is levied on each camcMoad. The greater 
portion of the Shah Beelawul wool is sent to Sonmeeanee, at a cost 
there of from Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 per Sonmeeanee inaund, which is 
4 seers larger than that of Kurachee. About 5,000 or 6,000 maunds are 
annually exported, the duty being about 6 kuseeras per rupee's worth 
for merchants, and 2 dokras for others. The produce of Mekran, sent 
through Gwaddel, is by far the finest in size and quality, and much 
care is taken in preparing it for the market. The sheep arc washetli 
wherever circumstances admit, as often as twice a month, and in the 
most unfavourable situations are invariably well scoured previous to 
their being sheared. Tlie price I have not been able correctly to ascer¬ 
tain, but it has risen considerably during the last few months. 

Mahal Chnhootra (No. 2 A).—Under this hoed are entered all the, 
payments made in ready money for eusionis on articles brought into or 
taken out of the town. The account is ke])t in a book called Sujalieo 
(that for monllily payments is termed Ittalaj), from whie,h 1 have made 
extracts (1) No. 2). All persons entering the town with goods go, as a 
matter of course, to the Chuboolra, where their pae,k'ages arc examined ; 
nor are they allowed to pass out without a certificate of having paid 
the customary dues on their purehase.s. It will be observed that this 
tax is levied on all articles “ for private oonsumption,” at the rate of 
3 dokras per rupee’s worth on everything e.jrcp/grain, on which four and 
a half are taken. The amount llms collected being in small sums, it is 
kept in Tungas,'* valued at 21tnng:is and 2 kuseeras per Kashanec 
rupee. If the value of the goods ('xeeeds Rs, 5, although the full 
charge for customs is levied, an entry under that liead at the rate of 
Rs. 5-1-0 percent, only is made. Another (‘oliimn is then added, in 
which Koosoor Wutao, or dill’erenee of exchange, at the rate of 9 per 
cent, is noted; the balance which may nmiain is carried to the credit of 
a charitable fund for the sujiport of Kakeers and (Josavecs. After their 
demands have been .satisfied, the remainder is divided into three .shares, 
two of which arc the perquisites of the Amils, and the third is carried 
to the credit of the tSlatc. 

Tax on Articles weig-herl, including Sheernee (No. 3 A).—(histoms 
on everything weighed at Ihe Clinbootra is here entered under llie 
heads of Choongee and Minwun, the former being levied in /cind, and 
the latter in cash. In the explanatory statement (No. 3D) I have parti¬ 
cularized the rates at which these charges are made on ihe difl'erent 
articles therein specified. It is usual for the merchant to be allowed to 
purchase back the quantity taken as Choongee, at the bazar rate; but his 
doing so depends on the pleasure of the Collectors. iShcernec is the 

* The value fluctuates according to the rate of exchange m the ba/ur, auil u now tongas. 
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sum paid by the weighing man to (Jovernraenl for his situation, and 
ha.s been but lately introduced, to incrcabc the revenue under this head, 
and that of measures. 

Slaves .—Tn this column, the dues exacted from Nakodas of boats, 
who speculate in a small way on their own aeeount, or bring supplies 
for their families, as well payments mtule by petty traders, are noted. 
It also includes the important article of slaves, on whom a tax of 
Rs. 5-8-0 per head is levied; Jls. 5 otily being carried to account,^and 
the balance disposed of as noticed undc'r tlu head Mahal (’hiibootra. 
Muscat is the port from which thi*y are all brouglit to Knrachee, and 
hence sent up the country for '•ale. 'I'li 'v are di\jdcd into two clas'-es, 
the Siddees or Africans, and llubshces or 'Vbjssinians. Sometimes a 
Georgian is brought down, but only on a pri\al(‘ onb'r, their pric(‘ being 
loo liigh to admit of speciilalioiis la'ing made in tliem. 'Plie Siddecs 
are mostly all children when imported, grown up persons being consi¬ 
dered more likely to run away 'I’heir price at ^Muscat varies from 
15 to f‘J0 dollars, according to tlu'ir strength and ajipcaranee. 'Phe slave 
merchants ti'll me that boats are sent from that ])ort (knvn the coast of 
Africa, with cargoes ot eouise <-loths and d.it'-s ; Ih.it they vi^it certain 
places where the children are coilcctcd, in expi'ctation ol their arri^al. 
One of the crew is sent on -hore, and he pla(*<‘s »>n the beat h the quan¬ 
tity of goods he considers e([ui\alcul to the value of a slave. If thought 
suflieicnl, a child is brought it) Inin, ami the p.iekagt' taken away ; and 
.so on, until they hav»‘ obtait'cd tlu' number they rctiuirc CJirls are 
brought in greater numbers ill in bov'', <ind both are sold here at from 
lls. GO to Ils. 100 each. 'Phe latter aie said to be evtremoly iiitcUigcnt 
at learning any trade; and the lishcrmcn, who own a good many, slate 
that they make active and bold sailors, h’roni GOO to 700 is the number 
annually imported, of which about ihrco-lourths are gnls ; the Iliibshee 
females are generally jiurcliased at a more mature age, as mi'.lresses for 
men of rank. 'Phe features of those I have seen wen* giM)d, but their 
complexions rather dark, or iiieliniiig to a eojjper colour. I'erliajis ftO or 
40 may be landed in each year; but as theii co'-t is Idgli (fiom Rs. 170 
to Rs. 250, according to their good looks), and thcii health rather 
delicate, few like to lay out money on them. 'Phe price of Hubshcc 
Iad.s is upwards of Rs. tOO; but they are seldom for sale, as they are not 
brought down unless on a commis',ion from some great man, who 
wishes to bring them up in his family. Only three or four arrived here 
during the past year. It is the intercct of a master to treat his slave 
kindly, where so many opportunities exist for desertion ; and I have not 
Heard of many instances of tyranny in this neighbourhood. They 
appear, in general, contented with their lot, are most of them married, 
and certainly cannot complain of being overworked, A few have. 
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indeed, sought sliellcr in our camp; but they w'ere the proj)crty of poor 
people residing at Bey la, or in that \icinily, and chielly complained of 
a want of food as having led to their first quarndling with their masters, 
and then running away when punished. Prom the intercourse between 
Sindians and Siddcc women, a race called CJuda has sprung up. 
They are equally slaves with their mothers, and may be bonglit or sold 
at will. The tribe of Becroccs alstj, who dwell near Bc'yla, make a 
praetice of selling their children when in want; which app<*ars to be 
genernlly the (■a^'C, as no dillicnlty i*’ experienced in obtaining them 
whenever required. Hindoos prefer them a^ household .ser\ants, in 
eoaseqiicneo of their being belter looking thuji Siddee.s, and able to 
speak the Sindian language. 

Tax, on Arfidc'i meu^und, inchulinv^ ^hetniu (Xo. H A, No. H I")).— 
Grain, of wliatever desc*rj|)lioii, is subj» et to tliis lax. When l)ronght 
in large quantities, ii is ensioniary to allow the merehaiil to declare the 
quantity contained in each paekage, and not lo open it, Tiuless doubt 
should ariso as to the eonlenls. C'lioongiM' at tlie r:ile ol ',1 eas.sas p(>r 
kurwar is lak(‘i) from the wholesale dealer, and it is again subji’et lo a 
tax called Luwazimii Moondei'an, axIumi purchased by retailers, of 
1 fuiiga per mouiidei'a ; but this is not le\iediftlie gram is not lor 
prirafr use. 

Mahal Mrrr Jiorfc, Fish, ( \ No, 6, D No. (>).—'I’he rc\eiiue 
realized under this bead amounts to |)ic larye sum of l?s. 12,000, as 
shown in the siatcunent. Altliougli the eusloms^n wood lor biulding, or 
to be used as fuel, are included, vet iisli is tlu' .source whence the greater 
portion is ilerived. On llie relmu of the lisliing-bo.its lo the harhonr, 
the cargo is lamb'd in the presence of a tJovc'inmeiil servant, and the 
number counted; if less than sit///, n foarfh part is taken as <*ustoms; 
but if more, ani'-siilh only is di'inaiuied. Tlio owner is allowed lo 
carry the whole awuiy, and, at I lie end ol llm month, atlend.s at the 
Chubootra with his aei ounl. 'I’he total bi'ing addl'd ii|», be is called on 
lo pay their valiu* at something aborr tJie nuirki'l j)riee, as a sf'1-oll'to 
the credit he has hail In the case of fish bruuglil into the market for 
sale, each person is obliged to shoxv the basket-load to tlic Amil, who 
records hLs or her name, with a memorandum of tlu' su|)posed value. 
After disposing of them, one-fourth of the amount realized is at oiu'c 
paid. The Amil is entitled to about per ('*'nt. in kind, as his perqiii- 
.site, in addition lo this sum. 'I'lie food of the fisherman, like that of 
most poor persons ‘at Kurachee, is composed of dates and li.sli, wdth the 
addition of a little rice;* while that of the hill ])eojile is almost entirely 
milk and curds; the berry of a bush called Bccra, drii'd and ground 
up, being used as a substitute for, or mixed with grain. 

* Dates arc geiicnUly 1 clokra jKr Mcr; rice double the price. 
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Great quantities of the larger sorts offish, dried and salted for exporta* 
tion, have an additional tax levied on them in that state. Their value 
may be imagined, when I mention that as much as Rs. 600 was given 
for a boat to take a cargo to Bombay, late last season. Hharkfins and 
maws arc prepared hero in considerable numbers for the China market; 
but little or no demand is made for thorn in 8ind. Another item to be 
remarked on in this column is the tax levied on the crews of boats 
belonging to the port. The amount is equal to nearly om-Unth of 
their monthly wages, and i.s exacted each trip. 

Contracts (No. 10 B, No. 10 A.)—The expense attending the neces¬ 
sary establishment of Amils and sepoys, to collect the revenue on the 
items under these heads, has induced the Government to put thorn up 
for sale. They are disposed of, a.s usual, to the highest bidder, for one 
year; but should a more advantageous offer present itself in the mean 
time, no scruple is made of depriving the contractor of it, unless he 
chooses to keep it on at the increased rate. Payment is exacted at the 
end of each month. 

Liquor, SfC .—'flic first to be noticed i.s that on liquor. Goor is the 
ingredient from which the spirit is extracted ; but dates are sometimes 
added, although they are said to give an unpleasant flavour. The spirit 
is fiery, and disagreeable to a European palate, but the Natives prefer 
it to all our liquors exccj)t brandy. 

Government furnishes the ves.'»cls for preparing it in, as also firewood, 
the coppers for boiling^ and the colouring mixture: 26 or 30 seers of 
Kbund Sujali (Goor) is calculated to give 10 or 12 seers of good spirits. 
Retail dealers purchase it of the contractor, and then di.spose of it 
wherever they choose. 

Catnhlim^-housc .—The gambling-house is a Government building, 
whore alone games of clianec arc allowed. If discovered anywhere else, 
the players are punished, and their money confiscated. I am told that 
the place is pretty well frciiucnled, inostl}', as may be supposed, by 
Mahomf dans. The contractors’ Ainil levies a tax of 3 dokras on each 
rupee won. He is always ready to advance small sums to persons 
whose fortune has been adverse, being certain of obtaining the assistance 
of the Government officers if any difficulty is made in repaying him. 

Tax on Cattle (No. 12 A, No, 12 E),—This item is levied from Ihg 
owcTS of camels and bnllocks, who earn their livelihood as carriers. 
Of the former there are about 160, and 80 of the latter, in the town 
and suburbs. The camels arc poor, and mangy in appearance, which 
is accounted for by the bad forage they subsist on; and although 
they carry heavy loads for a short distance, they pine away and die if 
^nt into the interior. The weight carried by the bullocks is incredible. 

,«r During one of our changes of ground, one was seen with twelve dozen 
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of beer and a bag of rice on his back. They are only employed in 
carrying goods to and from the bunder; the poorer Sindians, who live 
in the jungle, keeping donkeys to bring their wood and grass to market. 
One-eig'hth of the sum received for the daily labour of their beasts is the 
amount taken from the owners; but wlien emi)Ioycd by ns, they have 
successfully resisted the contractor’s demand. 

Chout Shurafee. (No. 13 A, No. 13 E).—The contractor for this tax 
has Jthe privilege of shroffing all the coin in circulation, in the town and 
neighbourhood. From the resident merchants he r(‘c<‘ivcs no regular 
allowance, bnt visits them at the Dewallee, when it is customary to make 
him a trifling present. Others arc charged 1 tnnga j)cr Imndred rupees 
examined. 'I’he sum levied on goldsmiths, from the profits of their 
labour, is one-fonrth. Each individual is obliged to enter on his book.s 
the amount of his daily gains, and, at the monthly examination by 
the contractor, to pay at that rate. 

7'ax on Brokers, Ivory-tvrners, (No. 1 FA, No. 14 F.)—The tax 
levied on brokers, butchers, i\ory bangle-turners, eolton-eleaners, makers 
of culinary utensils, as also that paid by the per.son who purchases the 
hides of all animals dying a natural death (a disiiuet trade from that of 
the regular tanners, and not considered so respectable), is here noticed. 
The rent of two house.s belonging to the State, one occupied by the 
treasurer, and the other by a cap-maker, is also included. The sum laid 
down is paid by the hcadinan of each trade, and then divided among 
themselves. 

From 120 to ir)0 Mahomedans and Hindoos are employed in the 
manufacture of Loongees, Mu->hroo, Clool 13udam (wttch Jailor is all 
silk), coarse cloth, &:c. The former are sent to 13om!)ay, Muscat, and 
also into the interior of Sind, whore they And a ready sale: the latter 
arc mostly purchased here. 'J’hc Loongees are usually composed of 
twenty-four threads of difl'erent colours, cotton and silk alternately. 
The colours of the mushroo are very brilliant, and do not fade by wash¬ 
ing. A tax of 3 dokras is paid monthly by each loom. About ten or 
Afleen persons work raw silk on muslin or other cloth, in flowers and 
fancy patterns. The women arc very fond of them as Boputtas, but 
those got up at Tatla, where females generally make them, are by far 
preferred. These persons are not taxed, nor are the cap-makers, of whom 
a great number arc to be seen at work in the town. Those manu¬ 
factured at Hyderabad arc said to be most tasty in appearance. Nine 
pots from each kiln of earthen baked vessels are taken by the Govern¬ 
ment, and used by its servants; but the potters are not otherwise taxed. 
Dyers are exempt altogether, as are the mills worked by camels, where 
the greater portion of the wheat for consumption is ground; bat oil 
mills give seer of their produce monthly. 
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1 liavp annovod a l^t of tlip Oovcrnmont civil servants, as their num¬ 
ber is iKtt, like that of the military, ‘specified in the statement of charges. 
The table of weights, measures, and curreney (Table h’) has been drawn 
up with care The list of imports and exports ('fable G) has been 
furnished by the leading merchants (to one of them, Wissendass 8het 
Mooltanee, I am indebted for most oJ the information herein recorded, 
and for the whole of the revenue statements), and will be found to 
include eveiy article of impoitance. Within the last six months, large 
investments for Afghanistan have lx en sent by the Sonn ceanec route, 
owing to the great tlifllenlty of proeuiiiig eaniels here; the demand for 
them at Sliikarjioor and Siikkiir, Ivy our troops, having almost stojiped 
the trade to the inteiior, from Kuraehee. Many hundted bales of goods, 
destined for Upper Sind, are nowljing in the town, for want of carriage. 

The last two monlbs of the olheial year not having yet expired. T 
have, ratlu'r than delay this Report, estim.ited the probable amount of 
eolleelions and charges ftvr them; but as the biennial settlement will be 
made this year, f shill fake an e.uly o])potlimity of forwarding the 
eoneet amount, togetln r \v ifh the to1.il of the distinct eolleefions m.ule 
in Rubec-ool-Vwiil (.hine), Riibee-ool-S.inee (Jiilv), and .Jnmadei‘>ool- 
Axvul ( \ngusl), -vv Inch 1 have not liitlierlo been abb' to obtain; as also a 
.statement of the sums which may be iceoveieU fiom the townspeojvle, 
on the re-examinalioii of tin* accounts 
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MEMORANDUM EXPLli,NATOKY OF Tiri<: ANNEXED TABU¬ 
LAR S'rATEMIONTa. 

S^\TJ:ME^T A shows iho Amoiml of Rovcnnc drrivod iho Ameers 
of aind from the Town and I’oit of Knraehee, for lht“ Twelve 
Months interveiiinj? betwe( n Fehrnary lSiJ9 and January 1810. 

STATnAiENT B sliows th»‘ Amouiit of C’haigPj on the Rev*cniie during 
the ‘Mime period. 

S^ATnMJ:^^ (’ i‘> an Abstiaet of Revenue and Charge*' 

RfATiMUNr D is cvplanalorj ol the difleieni Items shown under the 
head of (^olleelions, Ix'ing Extracts fjoiri the xarious Reeoids. 

Statumunt E exhibits ilie Amount ol Revenue derived from Contracts, 
for Twche Alonths 

RrATUMUNT F is a O’able of Measures, Weights, and Currency. 

Statumlnf G is a liist of Imports and Exports 


33tf 



STATE 


tihoivifis^ the Atnounl of Rereuve drrwed bij the Amrerit of Sind from the Town and 

Jamary 



1 It*!, a. p I U'5. a. T. in',, a. ji Ri. a. j> 1 Rs. a. p , IN. a. T. 

j I I 

Zilhuj, 12.il (lH‘b-1 j.j jjij. I ^ , j,' j ^,1 |.j jQj., 

riiai_\, IS.}')) . I I I 1 

^^{'Sch) ^ 0 (i|J()7 0 0 (i07 3 17'^i 

KSiifur (Apiil) . 113, i 10 0().V.9J3 710 OO 0 o! 01 0 o'ol 1 10 0 .',200 1 470J 

Rnl)(C-ool-Awiil \ , 'I 

OkO ;.i . . 

Rubt'c-ool-Sanee. . 1 < 

(Juno) . / . . 

Juiiiadcc-ool-Anul ] ^ 

(Jiilj) .... ..J 

.Tmiiudoe-ool-Sa- 1 ^201 13 0.322 0 1,327102 8 (Mj 0 0 113 8 0 550 10 l,729i 

nci! (August)... J - ’ * 

Enjub (Septrniboi).. 10,011 0 0 352 0 1,1 lO; 137 0 0 70 0 0 128 0 0 1,027 0 1,I3U 

Sliabau (October) . M,-1S0 0 0 272 0 l.Hf. 112 8 6i230 13 0 320 0 01,753 4 398J 

Ramzan (November). 8.00 1 8 0 256 3 811> 103 0 0 180 7 0 210 6 01,992 9 535 


J 

} •. 


Shawal (DeccmliPi) f 

Zilkad (Jaiiuarv, 1 . 

1810).^ 


* Tho items for these montlis have not come to hand, 
t The official year not having expired, the amount for these 
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MENT A, 

Port of Kurachce, for the Tiodve Months ititcrvnn'ng hrlwd'n Fehruartf anti 
IPW. 


(.‘ONrUACt's. 


fj 

o 

H 

' S' 

1-1 

J 

p 4 

^C8 

X 

/ 

ts 

c 

w 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. A. p. 

Ub. a. ]) 

1j7 9 0 

17 9 0 

11 0 0 

J .7 9 0 

17 9 0 

11 0 1) 

J.)7 9 0 

17 9 0 

'11 0 0 

1.17 9 0 

17 9 0 

11 0 0 

l.»7 9 0 

17 9 0 

41 0 0 

l.')7 9 0 


41 0 0 

1..7 9 0 

17 9 0 

41 0 0 

167 9 0 

17 9 0 

41 0 0 

l.)7 9 0 


41 0 0 

167 9 0 

• 1 * • 

17 9 0 

41 0 0 


'3-3 
C « I 


* -S / c ( 


r; 

Ch 


ll'-, a. p 
22 1 (1 

22 1 0 

22 1 0 


|{s. a. p 
i;> 0 (I 

i:» 0 0 

I 

I.') (» Oi 

22 1 O' ].) n 0! 


22 '1 0 


Ij 0 0 


I 


22 t 0| I.') I) t 
i:. 0 ()| 


22 \ 0 

22 1 o' 

22 I 0 

22 J o! 


1j 0 0l 
l.-| 0 ( 
16 0 01 


lot,'I 


l!s. a. p 
0 ,') 0 !) 10 0 
H,<M2 0 II 
10,110 1 0 


l.rMl 12 (. 


1 s?; ■ 

= 6. 

- s 

fflK 

" a 
w 1 

-t- r 

a'i 

H t 

1 - 2 

X ^ 

a -S 

X * 

^ y 

2 - 
t-4 

(hiuiii TotrtI 

T. K. 

Us. a. p. 

(Sl.l 


! 11 a. p. !' 

(5,911 9 0 

( Ol 1.) oJ 


IS 1 0 

8,'K.O 1 0 

J 4 12 0 

1(5, OSH i;} 0 


7,:>bo 13 0 

• • 

2,887 13 6 


2,505 13 6 

12.< 4 0 

4,970 0 0 


12,987 10 0 


1.5,627 12 G 

.. . . 

11,086 0 0 

.} 

115,000 0 0 


1,07,115 8 0 


'"0 months u estimBted. 
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MILITARY 



Zilliuj, 1251,Rs. 
Muliiirum k Su- 
fur, 1255 (Feb., 
March, & Apiil, 

1839) . 

Rnbce-ool-Awul 
(May, 183.9) .. 



Ks. a. p. Rs. a. p.Rs. a. p 


107 0 0 283 0 0 91 0 0 
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MENT B, 

mendngZilhnjVSaX {February ending Ruhee^ool-Awul 1255 {ISJny 1839j. 

CHARGES. 



Rfl. a. p, Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


<50 0 Ol 51 0 01 627 0 0 726 I 01,355 I 0 

270 4 0 232 5 0 502 9 0 


• • • * 


Total Ktt^b^nee Bupee«. 
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STATEMENT 

Hhowin^ fhc Amount of Charges on (he Revenues of Kttrar,hce, for Eight Months, 

CIVIL 


Junr IHW 
tn 

Juauary 

JC a 
t H 

"w 
'os • 

Oig/** 

C -3 

osi 

ris 

3 1-1 
> - 

.0 »-• 

<S P 

• a 

.. 2 • 

^ - 0 

5 

h 

e) 

JS 

ttt 

A •'* 
it ^ 

0 . 
c-3 

o ■** 

_ p 

Jj 

o 

H 

t 

.,-s 

«= j 

.S 

t 3 

cn 

■^5 

J 3 

a 

S 

0 . 

S4 

*2 

vZ 

its 

.So 

if 

9 

4; 

ft 

V 

e 

V 0 

ta 

mSi 

ii 
.2 0 

V . 

® S 

'3 d 

11 

.4 

t 

P 

i V 
f C 


Us. a. ji. 

Us. a. ]i. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rubce-ool-Sanec (Jmip, IS.'JD). 

2 0 0 

.•i 13 0 

11 13 0 

.33 11 C 


1!) 12 0 

34 13 6 

Jiimaili'f-ool-Awiil (July). 

2 0 0 

.1 13 Ojil 13 (i 

.3.3 11 6 

k^Kwim 

19 12 0 

31 13 (i 

Jiima(lec- 0 ')l"SaiiPO (August). 

2 0 0 

3 13 o n 13 (i 

.3.3 11 (i 

,3.3 0 0 

I!) 12 0 

31 12 6 

Riijiil) (Septpiiihpr). 

2 0 0 

.» 13 0111 13 (i 

,33 11 (i 

3.-) 0 0 

1.9 12 0 

31 12 6 

Shaban ((ictolicr) . 

2 0 0 

1.3 0 

11 13 (i 

,33 11 1) 

0 0 

19 12 0 

.31 12 6 

Ratnznn (Novpiiibpr). 

2 0 0 

.3 13 0 

11 13 <i 133 11 r» 


19 12 0 

34 12 6 

Shawal (Dcrciulu'r) . 

. • « % 

.... 

. . . 


.... 



ZiJkad (January, JSIO). 


.... 

• • . 


.... 

.... 



MILITARY 


urif). 

Cif 

'■'31 

S r* ^ 'J 

•4 « 2 

S7« ? 

^ £S 

l-i^d 

p -s 1 ^ 

"2 o * 

fl 

% 

3 

1 , 

P >4 

sM 

a 

o 

H 

^S. 

III 


Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Riibce-ool-Sancp Mnnp, 1839) . 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Juinadcp-ool-Awul (July) . 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

91 13 0 

Juniadeo-oul-Sanep (August) . 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Rujub (Septembpr). 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Sbabaii ((jetober) . 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Ramzan (November). 

239 4 3 

20 0 0 

94 13 0 

Shawal (December) . 

* . • • 

. • • • 

.... 

Zilkad (January, 1840). 

.... 

. . • • 

■ 
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commencing Ruhee-ooU&anec {June l'^39), and ending Zilkad, 1255 [hnvary 1810). 
CHARGES. 


a 

0 

0 

0 

r 

0 

h 

s 

s 

£ 

a 

u 

V 

A 

«i 

H 

ft 

/ 

1 

0 

§ 

A 

u 

kW 

c 

•a 

fi 

u 

7 

r 

/ 

<J 

■J 

0 

? 

ll 

A 

t 

5 

£ 

1 

0 

S' 

J 

I. c. 

J 

"i 

ti £ 
i 7 

s 

li 

Oi 

M 

e 

a 

A _ 

E3 

e 

f" s 
« J 

0 

a 

04 

cu 

c-o 

±. 

V 

t 

c 

0 

B 

1 

H 

Ri>. a. }). 

Bf. a. |i. 

Rs. a. ]). 

K^. a. |). 

Ks. a. jj 

Rb. a. ]). 

Rs. a. ]j. 

lU. a. |). 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

21 0 0 

3 1.1 0 

0 8 0 

.1 1.1 (1 

2 (1 1) 

7 2 0 

0 11 fi 

0 NO 

7 8 0 

.'0.1 1 0 

J1 0 0 

3 1.1 () 

!) 8 0 

.1 1.1 0 

2 0 0 

7 2 0 

f) 11 fi 

f) NO 

7 8 0 

'0.1 1 0 

21 0 0 

3 1.1 0 

!) 8 0 

.1 1.1 0 

2 (i 0 

7 2 0 

0 11 fi 

0 11 0 

7 8 0 

20.1 1 0 

LM- 0 0 

3 1.1 0 

3 S 0 

.1 1.) 1) 

2 C 0 

7 2 0 

0 11 fi 

0 110 

7 8 0 

2f).l 1 0 

L‘l 0 (I 

3 1.1 0 

3 8 0 

.1 1.1 0 

2 fi 0 

r 2 f) 

f) 1 i () 

(1 Ilf) 

7 8 f) 

20.1 1 0 

L’l 0 0 

3 13 0 

9 8 0 

.1 1.1 0 

2 (> 0 

7 2 (1 

0 U fi 

0 14 0 

7 8 (1 

■203 1 0 

... 




• 


* f • * 

» * « • 

::::} 

110 2 0 


CHARGES. 


3 

a 

0 

0 

■Si 

■s'® 

O 

H 

1 

•y 

0 d 

■5-* 

S" 

^3 

^ 1 

11 

« 

“3 

0) t • 

Og? 

= 0^ 

iA 

c 

3 

*4 

u 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Ul 

d 

t4 

1 ^ 

u 

0 

H 

j 

u 

«>: 

K 

s 

H 

'li 

s 

r* 

a 

d 

0 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. }). 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. ]). 




41.1 7 0 

203 1 0 

020 8 0 


11 10 0 

41.1 7 0 

201 1 0 

020 8 0 

31 12 fi 



413 7 0 

20.1 1 0 

6‘20 8 0 

31 12 6 

17 0 0 

11 10 0 

11.1 7 0 

20.1 1 0 

020 8 0 

31 12 0 

ilHfii 

iniii 

415 7 0 

20.) 1 0 

020 8 0 

31 12 6 

VgtMjl 

IHil 

415 7 0 

205 1 0 

620 8 0 

• • • • 

• • • * 

f • • 4 


830 14 0 

410 2 0 

1,211 0 0 
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STATE 

Ahst 


llKVl.'TUL-i. 


1 

(lijti'O V(ai. 

1 ’ 

j ] or 'Moiirlis 

1 

Total. 

Cirand Total. 



Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

I2.V1. 

Zilhiij (Fehruaiy, lH3fJ) ... 

0,944 9 0 



1 ! 

iMoluiiiini (Maieh) .. i 

S,9(j0 1 0 1 

1 



^'<ufiir (A]nil) . 

10,088 i;i 0 



1 

Kubee-ool-Auul (May) .. 

7,.V)j 13 U 

. 


Uuhec-ciol-Sauec (June) . 

2,887 14 0 


11 

iJuinu(lec-o()l-\ ami 1 (July) .. 

13 0 



Juiuadoe-oul-Sanee (August) . 

1,907 1 0 


at 1 

iHnjub (Soptoinber). 

12,987 11 0 


>* 

Slubaii (October). 

17,527 12 0 


a> 

t> 

»> 

Ramrau (November) . ... 

SliaA^nl (December).I 

Zilkad (January, 1810) .. / 

11,086 0 0 

15,000 0 0 

1,07,115 8 0 


Revenues 
Charges.. 


ProBt to t]ie State,... 
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MENT C. 

ract. 


Cu A.KOi:s. 


llijrco Year. 

For whiit Aloiitlis. 

Total. 

Grand Total. 

12.51. 

12.5.5. 

Zilhuj (February, ^ 

Muhurum (Alareli) . • • • /* 

Rs. a. p. 

1,3.53 1 0 

Rs. a. p. 

9f 

ft 

Sufur (April) .^ 

Riibop-ool-A\\ 111 (Mnv). 

.502 9 0 


It 

llubce-ool-Sanee (June) .... 

620 8 0 


Jf 

Junmdee-ool-Awul (July).. .. 

620 8 0 


99 

Jumadee-ool-Saiiee (August).. 

620 8 0 


>9 

Rujiib (September) . 

620 8 0 


99 

Shabau (October). j 

620 8 0 


ft 

Ramzan (November) . 

' 620 8 0 


99 

if 

Sliawal (December).I 

Zilkarl (January, 1810) . .. f 

1,241 0 0 

6,819 10 0 


Rs. 1,07,115 8 0 
6,819 10 0 

Rs. 1,00,29.5 14 0 


^i4s 
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STATE 

Exphaialory of the differnil Hems shown vnder the Head 


N W159 oy THi; I n.M'-. 


1. rolli'ciidDs Inmi Mcirliniits. 


‘J. MahiU Cliiiljuotra. 


(Iiidcr till", lie, 1(1 N piitereil tlii* amotuit collected from merchants of 
JIyd(>r.il)!id llnpec, and one-third in the Kashanee currency. 


iVanip of tlie I’eison 


liOii;; 


* Mf-mo.— 21 Tiin^ms 2 Kii 

pceras are eijual to I Ka-hf>f>ias (hido .. 
shiuice Rupee; S Kusee |Khner Ali Suiar. 
ras aic erpial to I Tun j 
ga ;2 Dokras are ecpial Ahdoola Sur.iz 


to I Tiiiiga. 


* At the tlu n r.Uo of c\cl)dngc. 


Khecriiia,Hindoo 


Di'co, Hindoo |Tln' IlilN .. . 
\niinl .iThe (/'ouiitn. 


Where roiiiinp; 
from. 


Wlinro going lo. 


[The Huhh River 
Oliaira 

Onlol the Town 


Ditto . 
(ihaira 


\nmP8 of Articlev par 
chased or tor ^BI(‘, 


Grain . 

Gotten. 

2 (loat-skins . 

'^heep-bkiii . 

] Hide. 

I iiieces of Cloth 

(Jushnecz. 

' Rullock Btdls .. 

(ilu'C .. 

7 Mats . 

I Korees of Baik 
Rope. 


3. Tax on Aiticj. s weinhed, 
iitcltuhiii; fshcmifc. 


Memo.—K aeli Poteea i' 
equal m .3 Ivmachei 
Maundb. 


Akhoond I'h'ssa. 
Bhoojuuinul .... 

Moolehnnd .. .. 


Vbauiired. 


Name of the 
Uroker. 


Megoos ... 1 
LahnuiidabS / 


Mnsondass .. 


Ifiniself 


Xiiiiic of (ho 
fui chaser. 


Aeedass .... 

Nechuldass ...■< 

MoolaKuchce. 


Nomea of Articles. 


Dates, Kutcef... | 

.1 Packages of Sin¬ 
dian Tobacco .. 
a Pots of Dates, 

Phniud . 

2 Sokas or Dubbas 

of Oil . 

Cinnamon 


Mkuo.— t'iiooiigcc nl the rate of 0 anna'! wt'iahl per inaend. and Miii\«un at the rate of 6 kusoeras per maund, 
drug); o, lUnek I’epiier; (i, lliila^la ( adje); 7, Ilijeeree (a drug). 

Haif a dokra in woiglit and half a dnkru iu ca>h is levied on—1, Cinnamon ; 3, Cloves; 3, Nutmegs; 4, Mace; 
' Clioongee at the rate of 3 annas weight, and Minwun at the rate of 3 annas cash, is levied on Copper. 



































MENT D, 

of' Collections, being Extracts from the various Riconh. 


ItEMARKS. 


all tribes on !nij)oi't'> aiul J'AjtoiUs. Tnu-lliiuK ol ilie ''um 1 \ tliuii is leiud in the Ivoia, or 


Viiliip of Total Lnwa/iinu ,, ^'*’^‘** 

them. Valuf. Ioiij.ijih. Aiooimi) 

IlmkI. 


11 lll.tllv 



Mils. s. a. Us. a. p.'Mds. s. a IMds. s. a IN. a j< \l(!s. s 1'. K. lis. T. Iv. 

I I ' 

!! !!l r-’C 0 o' 0 0 a 0 19 ll' I 1 (I J o' (I 0 22 ‘1 


JIds. s 

. a. 

24 

0 


12 

0 

0/ 

8 

0 

0 

7 32 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 


f'hf)oi'i>pe is letied 

1 o' 0 I ii> hunt ; Minn till 

j >097//! cuhh. 

1 0 0.1 


. I . I ^ 0 0 .) I I .,| 

I .. 0 110 2/ ‘ '^1 


w levied on the following articles:—1, Dates, wet and dry; 2, Illiiing, Kuiiobs, !>, isootMiei' .Nuts, t, Duaa(a 


6, Raw Silk; 6, Gool Masufur; 7, Pistachio Nuts; 8, Soaji. 
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STATEMENT 


4. Mahal Bundor. 

Name of the Person 
Taxed. 

From what Towm or Port. 

Names of Articles. 

Number. 


Synah Nakhwa .. 

Ulann Nakhwa .. 

Yacoob Mahomed.. 

?(fuscnt. 

Bombay ./ 

1 

Muscat. 

Sookree. 

^ladapollams . 

Bhoolkaree. 

Bi/kee . 

slaves . 

I piece . 

i piece . 

Five . 





5. Tax on Articles mea¬ 
sured, including 
yUceruec. 

Name of the Pealer. 

• To whom sold. 

Names of .\rticlcs. 

Quantity. 


Alumchund . 

Ilurree, shopkeeper, . 
(lola, ditto 

Wasunt, ditto 

Deed, for pin ate u.se. 
Hi an, ditto 

Bumzan, ditto 

Rice, red . 

Ditto, Sindinii .... 

Ditto, do. 

Ditto, do. 

Ditto, do. 

Ditlo, do. 

M. C. 

2 10 ^ 
1.-. 

2 10 

0 :> 

0 2i 

■0 2 ‘ 

i J 

> 


Memo.—T liP p'ain imn-liaxtl by llio flircr im'Wjih for iirh.itr iim' isuol liable to .MoojuIim, and llie qaanfily 
boM at till* time, the aiiiuuiit of ('u'ltum-, is cutcred imdcr one tol.il. 


fi. 


Mahal Meer JJoree, 

ke. 


Maine of the Oniier., 


Wliero Konig 


Whence 

amved. 


Articles. Actual Value. 


Cloolam, Khwaja. To the Hills . 
Banoo, Khwaja.. 

|Synnli, Moola ,. 

Uatou, Moola .. Bought in the 
Bazar . 


I Kunjur 
Da woo. 


Dried Fish . 

Hung Kunra, a 
dye for leather 
Fish, Sovee, with 

Fins. 

Fish, Dhow 


Bs. a. p. 
4 0 0 
I One load .. 

125 

4 baskets full 


Wood for buildiDg: on each nipeo’s worth, 2 tongas 4 kuaccras; 


Tax leoii'd on Boats' Crtws on tha 


Crew. 

Tax levied on each 
inilividual. 


Bs. T. K. 

Nakoda or Commander 

1 12 1 ] 


Syrang or Boatswain .. 

1 I 0 


Bhandaree or Cook. 

0 22 5 


Boheeree or Seamen. 

0 18 0 J 
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„ , Cuotoms CuNtoms 

Value. taken. entered in 

tlic Boaks. 



Rs.a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 
0 1 4 


2 0 0 . 0 1 4 

4 0 01 

340>0 8 40 6 4 The balance credited to the Charitable Fund for the support of 
1 0 Oj Fakoers and (losaenn. 

. 27 8 0 2.5 0 (I lls. .>-8-0 IS charged on each Slave of either se\, ubethor ITubshcc 

I or Siddci*. 


iMtHiiiilica Liiwh- 

Vdlue of Choonitcc Value of (li<w)ii!>(’p /iirni, iit ilic lao* m , i , 
Rich per ou ea. h ol 1 Tu.ufa per ‘ 

Moonlit fa 


Kiirwar. Kiirvvar. 



Es. a. p M. C. \I. C. Rs. a. T. K.l Us. T. K. Rs. a. T. K. 


72 0 0 0 2 0 li 1 12 9 ‘2[ 0 7 0 1 12 10 ‘2| I'lie l.uvvariniu .Mnondeeais 

I I oiilv Idled on Retaileis. 


they boii»1it IS tliewfore only <stiin.it((l iii Ca'^sas fvide Table ol i urliN .lud Measiiies). Tlie \\|ioIi> liavui>> berii 


Government lial.rn^ T.\ p-i I{.i,»e ,!Znl! I 



11<‘JII.U ks 



on each boat-load of fliewood, 11uiij{a 4 kuseeras. 

Departvre of a Vessrl from the Port. 


Remarks 


Tliis sum is levied each trip, but only on sea¬ 
going vessels, belonging to the port. 
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STATE 


Mali mini ‘>hoiL'U}>j^ thf Amoua! of Rtvtt'ue 


N \ MI (M ill I II I 


P VKl I 


11 ^ Hiuoi ( mt. i, t, ' t'.T '^", 1 “’,"./' ‘ r 

‘ ’ .11 1 1 it I \tl li It I KOI 

s J 1 1 ( (1 


Sl)llll') 


Itt .1 p 

Klioo'iil), III Vlioiit 1 > ni lOliom 10 to IJ o U 0 
hi*,! cutlicii '•ms of Kliiiiitl v ill 
fjot Snj ih I I 


(lambliiij; House 


I . 1 tiv on ( iltli 


N mn I tin O m 


\ini in I y mil I )» linn 
(t iiiii till J>d\ 


Ihilloi ks and ( iiini i 


ildloo, rmllock riitiii 


lls T K 
0 l(i 0 



^ nn It Hi. (..l.Niii ll. ^mo,„ t „ niK.nn In 

Mil 1 ^ ill Moiltll 


Piiii a 


Ifs a j» 
10 0 0 


14 Ti\ on Mum IS, iioi j-tiiimis, 


J I l(l( S, dv.! 


lij a K.hiiai!i 

[voiv Baiiglc-turiuMs . . 

ItllttlRlS 

lliokcis 

I'uhimr) I tensil mnkirs 

Cotlou-i le.xuers 

Rent of two houses .... 
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MENT E. 

TRACTS. 

derived from Contracts for Twelve JSlonihs. 

(TLAH"?. 


Articles Mipplied by tlie |rst)ni:itcri Vitioimt IcmciI 

Siik.a. ipeiisc 111 them <>» wn li lluiici Itciiiarkh. 

I I SMIII. 

_' I • 

' Hs. a. j). 1{«. a. j). 

Boiliii" coppers, (ire-l 1 8 0 .... 

vood, the KIiuoiiiI), 

Biid Bnliool hark 
for colouring. 

0 0 .'1.! dokras isliMied on Cecil iiijicewon. 


Tax, Oi)c-ci.i1itli. j Itemmlv., 

I 

Rs. T. K. I 

0 ^ 0 j I he owners of llie cattle aiC oljligtd to Kjiorf and pav daily to 

the Contractor, or iiihjcct llieinst I\ii to a fine. 

I 

Tax, Oiie-fourtli. llim.iik'. 

Ita. a. p. 

2 8 0 The Ooldsmiths’ hook-, are examined monthly by the Contractor, 

lie aUo has the jiriMlege ol shrofliiig all com. 


raid by naeli Monthly. ' Jtciiidik'. 

Its. a. p. 

4 0 0 This person has the privilege of jmrehasing the hides of animals 

4 10 0 dying a natural death. 

4 14 0 

5 7 0 

0 13 0 

0 3 0 

2 5 0 


Made of a mixed vessel, called Kunja. 
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STATEMENT 




IS ,,i t).^ \|.j.m,.t.nrnt. (I.t > stahonod. 

hiiinuluaN. anu b} \iitnont}. 


Kuiun'dimul 


Mahuiiifd hiidik Shah / .'{ sh.in‘-> of Niiwah 

I I shi|i. 

I shaic of Nnuah- 

, , , vliii) oil (he nait 

l)o«an Ku,u«..hund 

I I and CV'lhcloi loi 

I [ him nlio. 

Ahlias Ali acts for SadiK j (\tlliotor on thi, 
Sliali . .. I< paitoj Moor Nooil 

I Mahoimd 


Il.ijoe Ah Uockha 


Dew an Tegohniid 


I Colli o‘or on thtl 
l»ait of Moor Nil I 
1 >>001 Khan. 1 

j I Colheloi on tin 
)>ait of Moor .Ma-i 
hoi. 0 ( 1 . 


Chnbootra in the Town .. .. 
'Custom House Bunder . . 
Moor Buree, or Fisih Market. 
Shor (rate ♦ . . 

'Slioereon Gate. 

VIochco I’oora. 

Vt the Sinkan Scale . 

Vt the Weiphina: Stand .... 
Custom House Gates. 
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£ (continued). 


li( marki 


jRudatn, »Vc. aiP niamifiU'fuu’d, ns also Coaise Cloliis. 


AT KURAC'HEM 


'PreasiuMs 


Vriiils 


{'1 |M)\ s 


UI l„lli M< 'Sill III.' 

iM( 1 Ml I 


I — 

I 


* 


III 11’ iki 
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TABLE OF MEASfJllES, WKIGIITS, AND CUllBExVCY, AT KTJRACIIEE. 


4 Clionthaccs 
4 Patocoa . . . 

4 Tot'cs. 

5 Kassoes .. . 
12 Mooncleeaa 
GO KabhCfS .. . 




s 


I Patocp. 

1 Toct. 

I Kassee. 

1 Muuiidoca. 

1 Kurwar. 


Weights. 

4 Kii.soci’jis. 

4 \ l)(Aras. 

^ I 

72 Dokras. 

IG Anas . 

40 JriecTS, Pukka . 

.*> ]\Tainuls . 

] Bombay Maund . 

100 Boiitl>a} Maiiiids. 

1 Sural ISfaund . 

100 Surat Maunds. 

1 Bombay Candy. 

I Poreotcc Maiind. 

1 Iloomirwut. 

Currency. 

4 Kiisceras*' . 

2 Dokras or S Kuseoras. 

2fi Tungas. 

21 Tungas. 

5-8-0 Kasliancc Rupees. 

2-5-0 Ditto . 

1 Bombay Rupee is calculated to coiitaiii 
1 Kashanec ditto ditto 


1 Dokra. 

I Ana. 

J 1 Seer, Pukka. 

1 ]Maund. 

1 Poteea. 

. Id Kuraelioc Secrs. 

. .'}.■) Kuraehec Maunds. 

. 18 Kuiaeliee Seers. 

. l.j Kuraehee Maunds. 

7 Kuraebee Maunds. 

. 18 Seers and 6 Anas. 

. ].‘}J Seers. 

. 1 Dokra. 

I Tonga. 

. 1 Kaslianec Rupee. 

. I Kora Rupee. 

. I Venetian, or Pootlee. 

1 Dollar. 

. 11 j Massas. 

. 11 Massas. < 


* This is tlie preheat late oi cvcliatigc. 
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STATEMENT (>. 

LIST OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Imports from Itnmhay sent into Sinl, the Pnn}aiih, Khornsan, and A/yhamstan. 

I lldW o-tiinahil, JJoiuurkii. 


Sugar, Petce .... 
„ Rciigalce .. 
,, Mudhelee.. 


luurkct rates. 


Rlack P('|iper ., 


Irou and Steel, ralicut .. ^ 
Rnopa Shall ' 
iShooa Shall. 


^'in hou’s \\pi<.'liing Knra-'Customs levied at the 
j j eheu inaiiiuL, or in l)'igs, 

f jin ]M()ras weighing 2 mauiuL ^ 

. -J I seeri.; })er Surat eaii(t\, e«iual 
I I to y mniauls ot Kiuachee. 


>* 


lluldce, Bengalee 
„ llajapoor 

Sendliora.. 

Sufeeda . 

Zi<t. 

Co])per. 

Shungruf. 

Kulaee. 

Soojwree. 


Mungrorce 




Soomhba.. , 
Maee. 
Nutmegs. 
Cardamoms. 
Cloves. 
Cinnamon 
Cocoanuts , 
Copra. 


Steel in casks, weighing 1 IIoo- 
nurwut. j 

I 

Per Boinliay candy of 7 Kura-j 
ehee mannds. 

In casks. 

Ill casks neighing 2.J mannds. 

In casks and plates. 

In pl.ites. 

In casks. 

In jdates or har'*. 

In .Moms neighing 2 mannds 
,S sc(“rs. 

It,()()() in I Morn. 


Value declared by the 
owner. 


Bukknm (a dye). 

Sandalwood. 

Piece Goods, Mulinnl. 

„ Jamdanee, two] 

sorts. 

„ Jacconet. 

Dimity. 

Longcloth. 

Madiapat. 

Mukmul. 

Putto, red, green, blown. 
Sahun. 

Duryabass Silk, red, yellow, 
green. 

Oormuk, three colours. 


In ho\es neighing ."0 scer«. 

In Kujiats and Snngnces..... 

In .Mmas weighing 2 niaunds S 
beers. 


In balc.s 


[Tlic lighter sorts jirefcr- 
rcd. 


Valued at the market 
rate. 
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ft allies. 

How f shin.iti it 

Remarks. 

Silk, Raw, Ginglanee 

„ Channi. 

„ Haiigli. 

„ Khiirchccn. 

Inboxes and Imlos, wlinh aif 
opened at the Chubootra. 

1 

1 

1 


Beads 

In boxes. 


Cochineal. 

In p.n( l.aj'Os, 


Cotton... 

I’ll i’outce mail .d, equal to Ih 

Vnhud at the inaiket 

Ghee. 

/'Vo»i Mvt>int (lift the Pi‘i 

AUtH (kll/f. 

aniips. 

late. 

Gatos, not and dij 
/iUr|)liool. 

AhnoiuU. 

In Kup.its, about inauuda. 


Raisins. 

Dned Limes 

Cowius, and ollnr NlielU 
"Hm i|i (a sw< et <>iii ). 

J)os,i f.i di ns:). 

Silk, (i\l.nue. 

« 

1 


Klcjdmnts* Tii’kn 

Copper in b us. 

Wei'ilnd separately 

1 

! 

Dings of boi ts 

1 


Kiipnts. 

1 1 

1 

Sla\es. 

J'rom Shi/till jiiHii t iiti lh( 
y, orthwin it. 

1 


Opium. 1 

Tcdincco. 1 

Clolli, plain and (olnuicd. j 

• 

t j 

1 

1 

• 

From Vorebumlei . 

* 1 

, 1 


Cotton. 

1 

1 


From khoramn. 

1 

1 

1 


Assafictida . 

Zeeia. 

Roduti"' (a dyo). 

Pistachio Nuts. 

In leatlici bags. 


Wheat. 

In Boberoep, neighing 7\ Kas 
bees. 


Frnit. 

» 
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Exports to Embay. 


Pfamo.s. 

How estimafwt. 

liemarks. 

Indigo. 

In packages weighing y | maiinds 


Muneet (a dye). 

Pistachio Nuts. 

Gool Pistag (a dye). 
Saltpetre. 

Sharkfins and Maws. 

Dried Fish. 

per camel-load. 

i 

1 

Loungecs and Mushroo. 

To Mnscaf. 

Loongecs and Mushroo. 
Indigo. 

Hides. 

Dried Fish. 

Oil. 


l 

j 


Mlaiou vNui’M.—Wlicii a Kmacbco boal loaded ^^i^l) eotton tlis<diargos part of ifa 
{•ai}!;o before eotcrin}? the port, for traiisini'^'^ioii to iJliarajee or clsewlicre. a eab’nlation 
is made of what tbe amount of duties w'<mld b:iAe been, had the whole investment 
been landed here, anil one-fourth of that sum only is remit led, however small the 
([iiantity bronj>ht to this bunder. 

(ihee, formerly largely exported, is iunv brought from Ilonibay, the last famine 
having destroyed the greater portion of the cattle. 







KEPORT ON THE liOUTES 


r.T, VUUS<. UlOM 


K UR AC IT El'] TO .TERR UK; 

a(r:()MPAniki) by an account or Tin: town oe jeiiuuk. 


CAPTAFN E. P. DELKOISTE, 

lOnr DHiil'MIM IKtVIJW N \11\ L IM \M l!> , 

Ql \nn UMXSJ’I.U (rLM I{\L N l». 1. 


titfhmiited to (torn'tnm’Ht on the 'HHh December JS39. 






ROUTES FROM KURACllEE TO JERRUK. 


Theru ai*e Ihrt'c roi\<Is to J<'rruk I'roin Knraflioo : I, via Gh.irra, 
Tatta, and Soonda (9(5 miles) ; 2, rid (Jharra, llallojee, and Klioudic 
(89 miles 2 furlon^^); 3, old Run Piltcance, Jim, and Khoodic (Hi miles 
1 furlong). 

The first of these routes was followed hy llie army advancing toward' 
liarkhana. 


The second T have fe-llowed, and surveyed. 

The third has 1)een surveyerl hy the. Guides. 

I arrived at Gharra on tlie olh I'^eliruary IH 10, at 1 r. m., having been 
exactly twenty-four hours in corning from Kurachce harbour, by the 
creek leading from Gliisree to Gliarra. 

A survey* of ihi.s creek ha,- Ireeti made hy Ineutenanfs Barker and 
Grieve, Indian Navy, from whose work it i.s laid down in the map. It 
is navigable for boats of 12 kharars asf.ir as Gliarra, and for those of 15 
kharars up to Bamboora. 

Gharra contains a population of IjOOO souks : supplies are abundant, 
and vvater also,—the latter from a nulla near the town, where there are 
sixteen kucha wells, h’ormerly water from the i)und (lank) near llallejee 
came a.s far as this, but a bund or embankment has been constructed, 
which prevents it flowing beyond that phice. 

There are no boats belonging to Gliarra, save a small one, the 
property of a Synd. 

The country in the vicinity of the town is a succession of low 
sandhills, covered with bushes, the rnilklinsh (Sen) being abundant. 
I saw no appearance of the country having lieen under cultivation. 

The creek is navigable for small boats ns far as two milc,s beyond 
the town. Two miles and a lialf distant cast is the Kuleerce Canal, 
with which the creek might be connected ; the cour.se of the Kuleerce 
will be seen in the map. 

The villages on the Kuleerce Canal have of late years become very 
prosperous, water being in abundance there,—in the same degree as it 


36s 


* A copy of wlticlt is aanexcik 
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" has decreased in the Buggaur, on whose banks rfee was extensively 
cultivated. 

The inhabitants of Gharra are Lohanas and Jokeeas; the former 
Hindoos, the latter Mahomedan converts, their ancestors having been 
of the Sumina tribe of Raj|)oots. They are said to amount now to 8,000 
fighting men, and arc ruled by their chief, who is styled the Jam. 
On the death of Meer iMoorad Ali Khan, they took service with Meer 
Nussur Khan, and have steadfastly attached tliemselves to him, although 
many offers of increase of |)ay and favour liave been made to them by 
the other Ameers, if they would desert his cause. 

The Loomrecs are also of the same descent as the Jokeeas, but have 
fallen in the estimation of the latter, from having given in marriage 
their women to the Beloochees : this was done at the instigation of 
Meer Kurum Ali, who hoped, by efi’eeling such alliances, to bring the 
clans (if I may so call them) firmly together. The Jokeeas, however, 
would not hear of it. 

Ahmed Khan Loomrcc, of TIumlance, gave a sister and a daughter 
(I am told) to Mecn* Kurum Ali and Alccr iVoor Alaliomcd in inarriage. 

The climate of Gharra seems nearly similar to that of Kurachee, but 
not quite so good. 

Fever is slightly prevalent aftiT the inundations,—August, September, 
October, and November. 'I’his year p(' 0 |)le suffered more than usual: 
twelve persons died of the fevc'r, and most of the inhabitants had if. Itis 
admitted by all, that tin; last year (I So!)) was one of the most unhealthy they 
ever experienced : probably thesichnesswasin a great measure increased 
by the want of rain (three yemrs having passed without any falling), and 
the consequent privations to which the people had been cxpo.scd. Our 
arrival in the country was hailed as a blessing, and many people have 
told me, that had our forces not entered Sind they must have starved. 

T am happy to say that our wealth has greatly assisted the poor in Sind 
they now have food and raiment for their work, whilst before tln^y were 
starving, and could j)rocnre no employment. 

Cholera was prevalent during last March, and carrical off seventy 
people in the town. It had not been known for six years. 

OntheCth and 7th February I hailed at Gharra, in consequence of my 
camels not having arrived : took meridian altitude of sun’s lower limb by 
sextant (pocket) in the water of the creek, 50° 30'. I have no ephcmcris 
by me to calculate the latitude, nor do I think this observation is to be 
depended on as correct, having no false horizon. 

On the 8th February marched 6 miles 6 furlongs, to Kutcheree. Road 
good the whole way, excepting after crossing the Hnrchee river, where 
the sand is deep. River dry ; falls into Gharra creek. Passed Chota 
Peer Putta on the left, and a Mahomedan burial-ground on the right. 
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Kacheree or Kutcheree is so called from a small mud fort, in wliiclr 
the Jams used to hold their courts of justice and inquiry ; the village is 
merely a few mud huts, and contains a population of about 100 souls. 

The appearance of the country at two miles from Cjlharra' improves:' 
it becomes undulating, and is eo\'cr('d with hushes, Kurreel, Tamarisk, 
Babool, and Peloo. 'riicrain seems to have been abundant hero, and the 
country looks green and thriving, as far as tiic jungle is eoncerued, for 
there is no cultivation. 


Observed altitude of the sun’s lower limb with a mirror, Icvclhul as 


well as I could do it, 


‘ 2 ) 100 ° 

biP 


^1()' O'' 
I 0" 


At 4 V. M. on the 8th February left the village of Kutcheree, and 
moved on 5 miles 2 furlongs to Flnllcjet?. 'riic road over low stony 
hills, covered with (Nooning) iinikbusli; the village an assemblage 
of mud huts ; pojinlation oO souls. 

Hallejee is a moveable village, and ailvances or retires as tlu‘. w*it(*rs 
of the Dund alter. There was an (ixtcnl of water of several miles to the 


south, and a range of low hills north, a few hundred yards distant. 
Beyond them, the water never jiroeecds; the water excellent; grass 
and wood abundant; the cattle the finest f have seen in »Sind. 

Marched at .'5 a. m., on the Hlh February; ai'rivcd at Syah or Nyah, 
at 10 a; m., distance 16 miles. Road exci.-llcnt; a carriage might be 
driven the whole way. 

Six mile.s after leaving JIallcjee W(' fi ll into the direct road from 
Kurachee to Jernik, a fine, broad, weli-dcliacd line of route. No towns 


or villages wore seen, the inhabitants being, as described in my 
Report* on the country between Sell wan, 'I'atta, and Kurachcc, a wan¬ 
dering race, frequenting thosi! places when water and forage is most 
plentiful. 

Syah is merely a halting-plaoe, A spring of fresh water exists near a 
rocky ridge and nulla, on the banks of which is a small burial-ground. 
One tomb was more conspicuous than the vest, and was decorated 
with rude iron beJl.s, such as are phuiccl round the neck of cattle. 

The nullti was 200 yards long, and seventy broad; water deep and 
plentiful; grass must be brought from TIallejee, unless the traveller has 
grasscutiers with him. 

The country between this and Run Pitlcancc is a level plain, covered 
with bushes ; distance about 24 rnih’s. 

Khoodie or Khoodia is a permanent village of about a hundred mud 
huts, and a population of 350 #0018. Tlie greater part of the inhabitants 
are Hindoos. The Mahomedans are of the same tribe as the name of 


page ^69. 
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the village, a system which seems to prevail in this part of SincT. 
Distance 8 miles 6^ furlongs. 

The road tr)-day was not quite so good as that passed over yesterday, 
but is perfectly practicable for wljeeled carriago.s. The Kowranie river 
and Roodh are crossed: the sandy bed of the former, and a deep stony 
nulla just before reaching it, are ol)staeles which would delay carts, 
unless the road was improvj'd there. 

Jam Peer, aMusjld (and Tcerut for Hindoos once a year), where 
there is a spring of fresh water, is pnsscil on the left; it is on the right 
bank of the Roodh river, which runs into tiie Kinjur-ke-Dund. This is 
the lake laid down in my inu)> of ftind, near 1 leylaya, or ITeylana, and 
the existence of whieli was ((iiestioned. My information re.sjxjcting it 
was cori’cet, but its position in my map is not so. 'J’hi.s Dnnd, and the 
Soneree, formerly were in one. 

The road across tlie Ix'd of this ri\nr is sometimes, during very heavy 
rain, or unusual inun<lalions, covered witii water, when a detour must 
be made to the left, r<mnd .lam Peer. 

The tomb of the Maiionu'daii Saint, Shaikh Arncen, is a mile and a 
half beyond the village, on a hill, on tlie opposite side (east) of which 
is the Soucrec-ke-A)uiid ; tin* strijj of Imid between the two latter being 
two kos br<»ad, and runs down to llevlay!i.. 

The Soncrecj Oiind comes from the 1 ruins nciar Soonda ; the Jfinjur 
from the sanu! river near Jleyl.'iya. llolli avrr broad canals at the 
junction, tin; water b<'ing conveyed by them to the •ground inland, 
which forms the nmids. 

Kinjur is IS miles, and Honevoe 21 niii(rs, in circumferenee, taken at 
the highest point to which the water risers. 

Below Shaikh Ameern’s tomb tlierc is an ancient Karavanscrai, being 
a square of fifty yards eaeli side, of stone and chunam : three, sides are 
formed into rooms, the front part suppoited on pillars of stone. 'I’o the 
south is th(! entran(r(‘, aud on Unit face is a wall merely. The height of 
the inside walls i.s fifteen feet, and breadth of building about the same. 
There is no inscription, or any mark by which to trace the period of its 
construction : the Fakeers, who reside at the tondj, say it has been built 
“many many years”; in other words, they know not when. The 
history of Shaikh Amcen is also involved in like obscurity. Both 
buildings appear of the same date. It is a good place to put up at, 
being extensive and secure, with water close by. The place is capable 
of containing 200 men. It is on the edge of the Dund. 

Meridian altitude (at a pool of water near tent) of sun’s lower 

2 ) 1 . 00 ° 8 ' 0 " 
limb -^5 4'" 0' 

The rivers, like the villages,^take the names of the people living on 
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their banks,—the same river will have half a dozen names. (See map, 
where these rivers have been crossed at t>iher points.) 

At 4 j*. .M. on the lOlh February I h*ft Khuodie, and look the road to 
the left of the mosque, the girides ha\ini^ proceeded by that to the 
right. Cros.scd over a stony plain for two miles, llien a rocky dil/ieult 
nulla, atul stony ridge, where the soil is of a deep red colour. De¬ 
scended from this Into the. bed of Soj)eree Dond, skirting the north end 
bf it, and pas.«ing a hill ia it, <*ulled the Palaee of ,Iaui 'L’aniachc 
(.Tam Tauiachu-kc-Alarey). 'J’his said Jain “ was a Suinnia llajpoot, 
and ruler of the kingdom, wliich in his rln\s extemletl to Jodhpoor and 
IJaroda, and from the siai to Hukkiir.” (Si'e a remark, in Sir Alexander 
Tiurnes’s 'l’rnv('ls into Bokhara, regarding the Kings <jf A lore, C.'hiiehj 
bin Bur, with whieh this rejiorl, heard from a eommoii guide, agrees.) 

'Fhe Sonen'e-ke-Dimd has a bcautiliil apja-arance, llm water being 
clear and tlec;]) (tvamly feel it is said), and I In* bed being gravelly and 
hard ; but few reeds or Imslies are sc'eii in it. ’I’he exhalations from 
.siteh an extent of writer could not, J think, be unliiaillliy, .since it never 
entirely dries u}), and the vegetation near it is scanty, cxci'pling short 
grass. After lea\ing the Bond, a very ilillie-idl stony nulla was eros.«ed, 
W'hieh drains a piece oflow latid three oiilcs inMlIi-easl of the Bund, and 
across whieh the road runs. Owdng to tlx' lat(; hi.-avy rains, we were 
obliged to make a detour, and followed a foollai 111 winding round the 
ground above mentioned, on the. south-east side of wiiich J cncanipetj 
fur the niglit. JTistaneii 7 miles. ^ 

Oil the morning of the Jhli February I moved on at 0 o’clock. 
Reaehetl Jerruk at half-past .m. ; tin' wlmie distance ov(;r an undu¬ 
lating stony country; die road a mere footpath, but pra. lietible for earls. 
Distance 7 miles o.} furlongs j making the whoie. distance from Kura- 
chcc 80 miles 2 furlongs. 

Ihc route by Ilun Bilteanec is as follows:— 


Al. F. yds. 

Jam-ka-(5ote. ! ■} .*> 0 few huts of reeds; river Mullpcrce. 

Guggur. 11 () 0 Ditto; Wiltteya river. 

Ilun Pittennee . 11 4 0 Ditto; Iliirchei; river. 

Kafir-ke-Dund . 10 0 0 No villiige; water from Duiid. 

Nyali or Syah . 14 0 0 As per my route. 

Jam Peer . (i ()| 0 Ditto. 

Khoodic. 2 0 0 Ditto. 

Jerruk . 14 0 Ditto. 


Total.84 1 0 

In addition to the impediments on the road via Charra, there are on 
this, at Run Pitteanec, adiflicult Ghat or Luk, and two nulla.s, between 
Kalir-kc-Dand and Svah. 
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When lh(! convenience of the Gliarra Cre*ck for Iransporling baggage/ 
and the slight dilTercnocs between the routes in })oint of distance, is 
considered, 1 think the opinions will bo in favour of the Gharra route, 
('ll which walcr and grass is decidedly more abundant than on llie road 
by Run Pittoaneo. 

.Jerruk is a town belonging 1o Moor iMahoined Khan, and occupies 
an irregular space of s(;ven furlongs in circurrifen'nco, 'I'hc site is happily 
chosen, both as T«*spec1s salubrity and defence, bedng unwards of J50* 
feet above the river, on an abrupt rocky table-land, and having two hills 
close to the town, which cover tin; approaelies by land and by walcr. f 
made diligent iinjiiiricis respecting tin* slate of health of the people 
residing here di{ring the last year, and from comparing (heir account 
with that 1 rc'ce/ived at Gharra and other ))lac('s on the road, it appears 
that sickness was, and always is, hiss prevalent here than at any other . 
village near the river in Lower Sind : but four peo|)le ajiplicd to me 
for medicine, two with sore eyes, one with boils, and amjther in the 
last stage of consumption. 1 saw no cases of dro])sy or sjjleon, which are 
so common in other ])arts of Sind, when fever prevails during the 
inundations. 

'L’he inhabitants and civil authorities were most vespoelful and 
attentive, s[)oke in raptures of the lioiu'sty atid good beliavionr of our 
troops wlu'u passing near llieir town, and said they anxiously hoped a 
detachment would be stationed Ih'u* ; which, llu'y remarked, they 
thought would be the case, as, wl|(fn the army came, pe,ople with whcch 
cann?, and measured the ground, as they observed me. doing. 

There W(3re but two boats at the place, one of which was a ferry-boat. 
The bumler is nearly opjiosite the soulhern (MuI \d‘ the town, and east 
of it: abetter one might lx* made at the inside (sonlhern face) of the 
prf)je(‘.ling hill (shown in the sketch), which is close to tlie river, the 
vacant spaea* on which, on the same side*, would be an eligible sitc*for 
store-rooms. 

Supplies were abundant, and iniieli elieaper than at Knrachee. There 
were in the bazar 200 shops, and thf street whiidi contained them was 
covc'red over with mtitling from side to side, W.aler is procured from 
the r'ver, aJid, after rain, from the tank shown in the sketch. 

Jerruk is thirty miles from Talla, and twenty from Hyderabad. To 
the nortli .and south there is extensive low ground covered xvitli bu.shes, 
and cultivated at the proper season. I am assured that neither north nor 
south is errr innudaUd: the former is etfeetnally protected from the 
river by a bund, but the latter is open and low. 1 visited this place 
in May 1832, and see no dillerenco in the course of the river here 
since then. 

From nnW. to SSW. the country Is hilly, and I sec no reason for 
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thinking that tlie situation woxild prove unhealthy. There ai’e two ex- 
ten.sive Dumls within equal distanees of the place,—Sol, nine miles 
north, and that near Doondeo, the same disiance east. Neither Tatta nor 
Sehwaii are so free from vegetatitm and marshes as Jerruk. On the 
overland route from Kurachee t(» Sehwan, liiiring the hot weather, I 
think a scarcity of water wi>uld la; exjiericneed, for the Soomarecs and 
Jokeeas during that season retreat to llu' Unit river. 

The roails leading from Kurachee to .Jerrnk an; go«)d : laden camels 
travel the distance by tl»e tlireel ronb.' in bve days, and c/rt Oliarra in 
six ; three of which are taken np in reaching that. town. Jt docs not 
appear to im*. that the Nativ(;s make nuieh use of the (liiarra Creek. At 
present it is, however, a very great eonvenienet' for the transport of 
heavy baggage from Kurachee. IKiondees (llat^boats) will carry front 
iJp'O to 100 candies of m('rehandi/e, and r('a<-l> (Ibarra in two tides. 

’Fhe route from (Jharra to .Icniik is out of the inlluenec of tin; inun¬ 
dations, or nc'arlv so, and may with very little expeiist: or trouble bo 
niad(; passable for earls. 'J'lie distance is oO miles. 

'L’lu; route from Kuracliee to Seliwan, I l(i miles, is good, and by it a 
eon.sid(*rabl(; portion of the Indies j.s avoided, the delay iii tracking 
boal.s on it being very great, viz :— 

Diiys. 

From Cioraliaree (or the sea) to Tatta .. .. 13 

Talla to Hyderabad .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 

Hyderabad to Seliwan .. .. .. .. .,14 


Total.. 35 

From Kurae.lioe to t’lharra .. .. 2 

(iharra to .lerruk ... .... 3 

.Icrruk to Seliwan .. . .... 1()| 

Total.. 21.] 

.From Knrae.liee to Seliwan by laml .. .. .. ..12 

The hire of a boat from Kurachee to Clharra irf*aboiit Rs. 8; one from 
Jerruk to Sehwaii I believe abotit Rs. 40; hire of a camel from (Ibarra 
to Jerrnk Rs. 4;—making an expense of Rs. 52 from Kurachee to 
Seliwan viu Jerruk. 

]<\om (iorabari’c [ do not think* that boat.s would [iroeecd to Seliwan 
under Rs. 80 or Rs. 100. The hire of a camel from Kurachee to Seh- 
wan is Rs. fi] or R.s. 7. 

Jerruk is approached by land from Kurachee direct from Tatta via 
Soonda, and from (iharra. Troops maybe brouglil from Lukput Bun¬ 
der via Kotrec, Bhoorj'Chundan, and Bulrey, and crossed at Jerruk 
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forry ; or by Juggee, Slialibunder, and Moogerbhec, to Tatta, or by 
81ialikapoor and Doondey ria Kaliar toJerruk. 

They can be embarked from Gnzerat, if requisite, at Jooria Bunder, 
and land at the Seer mouth, below Moogcrbhee or the Gorabaree; or 
be transferred in Kurachee harbour lo small craft, and land at Gharra. 

'L’hesc observations may j)rove useful when the time comes for reliev¬ 
ing the regiments now in Sind. 

On the ^)th P^'brua^y IS 10 I embarked at Jorrnk, and reached Tatta 
in nine hours and a half, paying Hs. 20 for two boats, each of 12 
kliarars. 

At three miles below 'I’atta I hired fresh boats at an expense of 
Rs. JJtJ, which took me lo Gorabarcc;, or rather I should .say to the point 
on the Wunnyanec op^josite and east of the said town, whieliwas distant 
six miles. 1 passed the Ifujarnrec branch, which was only k!ice-deep|j 
whilst that in which my boat was, averaged three fathoms. The chan¬ 
nel is witle, and free from ob.staeles. On tlie lOth T. liired a Nowrec of 
40 kharars or ai)oul 120 candies, to proceed to Knlch, for which I paid 
JI.S. 81, Rs. 2 per kharar being the n.siial rate. The vessel ojjly drew 
four feet Avater, andwas iitirly years old. We started with the tide, from 
the place to wliieli sea-boats come, distant about ten miles from the mouth 
of the river, and got out to sea wilhoiil the least diilicuUy, and sailing 
the whole time in nearly a •lircel southerly e.(»nr.se. ' 

This branch has been in existence two years, and is now the main 
branch of the Tndns. 1 inqniia'd whether the cliango in tlu’ first 
instance was sudden, and found it was so, but that no lives had been 
lost. The inhabitants of the Delta say they can generally tell in what 
direction the new courses will be formed, by observing the manner in 
wliicli the old ones arc blocked up. 

A few yi'ars hence the river may return to its ancient course; but it 
seems to me that the western brandies arc gradually being forsaken, 
and the course of the river becoming at its mouth more easterly. 'I'hus 
the Buggaur and the llujamrec! have been abandoned, and f passed a 
bank sixteen miles ea.st of Gorubaree, where formerly a shallow entrance 
to the river existed. 
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KUEACHEE, TATTA, AND SEHWAN. 


The country between Knrachee, Tatta, and Sehwan contains a space 
of 6,934 square miles, the position of the above places being as fol* 


lows:— 

Latitude. E. Longitude. 

Kurachee. 24° 47' 17" 67° 0'51' 

Tatta. 24° 45' 0„ 67® 50' 0" 

Sehwan. 26^22' 0" OS® 7'52" 


The soil may be considered as generally light clay, although in some 
places there is a good deal of sand, and in others sandstone and pebbles, 
mixed with the soil. The former Ls in general the. formation of the 
lower parts, whilst of the latter the hilly traets are composed. Where 
irrigated and manured, this soil is very productive, but except in the 
vicinity of the river Tudiis, there is little or no cullivalioii in the whole of 
the country under tlescription. Indeed, with the exception of the large 
towns above mentioned, and those permanent villages along the right 
bank of the Tndns, from 'J'alta to Sehwan, with Oharraaud Gooja, there 
are no fixed villages within the limits: the inliabitanls are consequently 
few, and are chiefly om}doyed in lending large flocks of sheep and 
goats, camels, and bullaloes, in which their w<;alih consists. Their 
habitations are as rude a.s their apjtcarancc, being compo.sed of a kind of 
matting, made from a reed called Pule or Punkah: these resemble 
the huts seen in many parts of India in the outskirts of villages, 
in which W’^angrecs and Kolatnccs reside; the reed there is called 
Soilkee. When properly made, the tattces keep out the rain and dust 
in a wonderful manner. The Puk or Punkah used in Sind is of a 
much larger size, and of a dark brown colour. It is easily rolled up 
when the shepherds require to move, which they do according as the 
grass and water become expended. These people,—it will be re¬ 
membered I speak of the wandering tribes,—are Beloochees, Jokeeas, 
and Soomrecs. The Beloochees occupy a portion of the country, which 
would be described by a line being drawn from the end of the Jutteel 
Hills to Tatta; the Jokeeas occupy the country between Tatta and 
Kurachee; and the Soomrees the remaining part of the district. The 
former are insolent and thievishly inclined, being Sindian Beloochees, 
and patronized by the rulers of the country; the Jokeeas are well dis¬ 
posed ; and the Soomrees a quiet, inoffensive race, in this part of the 
country, whatever they may be elsewhere. 
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From the inquiries I have instituted, f do not believe that the amount 
of population in this part of Sind (the large permanent villages and 
towns not included) exceeds five or six hundred ; their food is chiefly 
meat; grain is little iisetl,—a substitute is found for it by drying and 
pounding a berry called JSecr, whieli is mixed with water, and packed 
away in pots. 'Ihis, with sour milk as a beverage, is what they exist on. 
They derive some ])r()fit from the coarse Nuinuuds made from the wool 
of their goats and shco]), as also, since our arrival, from the quantity 
of the Puk tattoos and mats that have been disposed of by them. 

The revenue derived from this part of Sind by the Ameers is realized 
chiefly at Kuraehise, which alone ])ay.s yearly Rs. 1,00,000 ; out of which 
the following sums are paid :— 


Pay of Saduk Shah Nnwab 

Rs 

180 

0 

14 Belooch (.Jokcca) Sepoys 


JOO 

0 

4 Golundauzc 


20 

0 

1 .Tetncdar, 20 Sepoys 


120 

0 

Nakoda Synali, .lemedar of Kulasees .. 


17 

0 

All Reckha Jemedar 


35 

0 

Tegchuna.. 


35 

0 

Abbas Ali Shah ,. 


25 

0 

Kurunichuml 


37 

0 

2 IMoonshees 


24 

0 

2 inferior ditto 

• • 

5 

0 

2 Peons for (a)llcctiug Taxes on flic Malioiias (Fisliermen). 

16 

0 

Writers and Sepoys for Euuder.. 

• • 

19 

0 

2 Durwans (Doorkeepers) at Mitta and Kara fJate.s 


11 

0 

2 Attendants at Cluibootra.. 


7 

0 

Peon over jXloeliees , 


4 

0 

Paymaster (Receiver) 


7 

0 

Stationery .. 


7 

0 

fhigecs 


27 

0 

Oil .. 


2 

0 

3 Syuds, Pensioners 


24 

0 

Total Monthly Expenditure .. 

Rs, 

724 8 

0 


Annual FiXpenditure .. .. .. Es, 8,694 0 0 

Expenses allowtul annually in Fort Munhora/ur/nrr///. 1,344 0 0 

, Sepoys (20), at lls. f) each.. Rs. 100 
Water for above .. ., 12 

112x12 10,038 0 0 
.. Rs. 107 0 0 

Total.. Its. 10,145 0 0 


Annual gift to Peer Mungah 
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The amount thus realized from Kurachee is the produce of the land 
and sea customs, there being little or no revenue derived from the soil. 
It may be considered singular that such an exlenf of country should 
yield little or nothing; but surprise will cease when it is known that 
the cultivator <*nly realizes one-fonrih of the profit of his field, the 
remaining three-fourths b<‘ing seized by the Ameers, and their Kar* 
barecs. I believe that there is not a (l(»uht of the truth of this 
assertion, since more than half llie Natives 1 have consulted confiruied 
the report I had heard : one in i):ir1ieular remarked to me—“ Yon think 
us idle and careless; but were it nt»t for this excessive taxation, the 
appearance of the country hen; would be very (lill’erent.'’ This is 
literally holding out a reward to the idle: and it is surjjrising that this 
ruinous proceeding is not apparent to the rulers of the country. I can 
form no idea here of what the, n'venue of'raltaand Seliw'an may be. 

The tax on the Mahonas or fisliermen on the Inti us is a consi¬ 
derable .source of w'callh to the rulers of the country. 

The only rivers of any nott! in this tract are the JEubb (which rises 
near Zeheey, and enters the sea west of Cape Monge) aj)d 1)>c llurran ; 
the others, consisting of the Miilleeree, Ilure.hec, luaree, Kow'ranec, 
Kooah, Peepree, Goorban, AInrrace, Pokiin, Warkee, Kayjooree, and 
Hoombeli, arc all mountain streams, dry the greater part of the year, but 
water is always found by digging a few feci in their bt^ds. 1 am led to 
believe that a suincient (|uanlity iriighl be readily oblaincd (by excavat¬ 
ing large pools in the rivers) for irrigalit)n, were fho excessive taxation 
abolished, and greater proleclion afiorded the cultivators. This is a 
matter of serious consitlerntioii on the route, from lienee to Sehwan 
direct, as the great difficulty now to be overcome is the want of sufiplics 
on the line of route, fn the Pokun, Kayjooree, or Doombeh (the same 
river, only at dilfercnt points .so called from halling-plaees), water 
would not be found probably without great labour; but were holes or 
pits made, the water w'ould remain in them. Their bc.uls are rocky; 
the others sandy. 

'Phe Hubb river has been traced from the Piibb hills to the sea, a dis¬ 
tance of 14^ miles, througlumt which a dc{)th id' water of eight inches in 
the month of September wuis found, and in some places deep pools, 
abounding with fish and alligators. The river is said never to fail, even in 
the driest seasons, and is the chief resort of the Soomrees and Beloo- 
chees. This docs not appear to be the de.^criplion of a /?«« riv('r, but in this 
part of Sind a running stream (except after rain) is seldom met with. 

The Hubb enters the sea W'esl of C'apc Monge (Alooaree), and 
between it and the island of Churna or Churn. It rises near Zehree, 
and has been traced from near Hoja Jamote, in the route to which place 
a description of it is given. 



The Barran rises in a mountain called Kirter, NW. of Humlanee 30 
kos, and joins the Indus 2^ furlongs south of Kotree : for one mile from 
its junction with the great river, it contains a good deal of water. It iis 
laid down on the route from Kurachce to Hyderabad direct. 

The streams are frequently called after the tribes that arc in the habit 
of residing on their banks, and indeed the villages or camps also derive 
their names from the same source : Hoja Jamole (Hoja, the chief of that 
party, and Jamote, the name of the tribe), Shah-ka-Gote, Mahomed Khan 
ke-Tanda, &c. arc of this derivation. 

Hills are numerous in the northern and north-east portions of this 
tract, ahd it will be easy to trace them by reference to the map. 
The ranges are- 

, I, The nearest to Kurachee, ending in Cape Monge, 

2, The Pubb range, of which that mountain is the highest point. 

3, The Sahkan Hill, the More, the Andhar, More Pubb. 

4, Jutted, Lukkee, Karra, and a numberof other detached hills, which 
boar the names given them in the inap. 

It will be seen that the Lukkee mountains do not hold the place assigned 
them in most of the maps: they run from the Jullocl range nearly SW. 
toward Hyderabad, and from the Ijukkce Pass (Imkapass,—the townof 
Lukkee, near the pass, probably gives it the name of Lukkee), by project¬ 
ing into the Indus. I'his [>assis now nearly destroyed by the force of the 
current of the river, and probably next year will not exist. In these hills 
the hot springs are found ; also alum and .sulphur. The fort of llunnec, 
which 1 shall have occasion to describe hereafter, is situated hereabouts. 

The Jutted mountains run nearly SW. from Sdiwan, are very lofty, 
and steep. They extend to Hooba or Uoomba, 66 miles, and the road 
direct from Kurachee to Sehwan runs between them and another range 
equally high 

It may be said that the tract of country from Sonmecauee to Sehwan, 
and from thence to Kurachee, contains scarcely anything but hills 
and i.'iountain streams: lead, antimony, alum, sulphur, and copper, are 
found in thc.se hills. 

The forts are- Munhora; Runnee, near the Indus ; Baraboor, near 
Gharra; Kulla Kote, near Tatta ; the old castle called Kafir Killa, 
near Sehwan, 

Munhora will be found described in the Report by Captain Harris and 
myself on Kurachee. 

Runnee-ka-Kotc is situated kos from Sumi, a town of about a 
hundred houses, on the right bank of the Indus. It was built by Meer 
Kurum Ali, anddiis brother Meer Moorad Ali, twenty-seven years ago, 
. 00 ^ Rs. 12,00,000, and has never been inhabited, in consequence of there 
citing a scarcity of water in and near it. That so large a fort should 
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have beert constructed, without its having been ascertained beforehand 
that an article so indispensably requisite, not only for the use of man, 
but even for the construction of the walls, was wanting, seems most 
extraordinary; but I am told that this is the sole reason for its having 
been abandoned. A rapid .stream in the rains runs past it, and joins the 
Indus ; and by a deviation from its course, parts of the walls of the fort 
have been destroyed. The object of its construction seems to have 
been to afl'ord a place of refuge to the Ameers in case of their country 
being invaded. INIy informant had seen the fort a few months before 
he described it to me, and gave me an outline of it, from which, and 
his description, I have been enabled to make this sketch. The hill on 
the north face is the steepest, and, from the intelligence I received, 
must be at least 800 or 1,000 feet high ; the opposite hill is of con¬ 
siderable height, and the east and west walls are built on level ground, 
and join those constructed on the hills;—the whole is of stone and 
cliunam, forming an irregular pentagon, and enclosing a space capable 
of containing 2,000 men. 

The course of the river (which I believe to be that described by me, 
in the account of Sind written in 1802, as Sunn river) ran formerly 
round the base of the north face, but about twelve years ago it changed 
its course, and destroyed part of the NW. wall, as noted in the sketch, 
the distance from that wall to the river being about 400 yards. The 
bed of the river (original course) is described as rock// : if so, nothing 
could be more easy than to deepen it at the point where it has taken a 
turn, and construct a tunnel from thence to the fort, and below the 
wall (which must he rebuilt on arches), an excavation made inside to 
receive the water, and a supply would be secured. It is not surprising, 
however, that this idea has not occurred to those who originally built the 
place, without considering from whence water was to be obtained. The 
fort is 38kosfrom Kurachee. 1 have a survey of the route to within 27 
kosof it, and shall endeavour to get a rough survey of the fort, as it might 
be of use as a station for our troops. The Ameer.s, I am told, would 
gladly give it up, considering it of no value, from the cause stated. 

Baraboor is in the Gharra creek. It is scarcely distinguishable now, 
and is reported to have been the site of a Kafir city and fort. 

Kulla-ke-Kote is three miles south of Tatta (built by the Nuwabs 
from Delhi it is said). A survey of it has been made. I have never seen 
it, owing to my duties here, preventing rny absence from head quarters 
(a regulation which I think it would be advantageous to Government 
to alter, and to have matters so arranged as to permit the officers of this 
department to exert themselves in obtaining local knowledge, as I believe 
is done in Bengal. The Officers of the Quartermaster General’s Depart¬ 
ment on this side of India have not only the duties of the brigade or 
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division to which they belong, but the oharge of public building!*, 
barrack department, and roads). 

There are several traditions respecting Kafir Killa ; I take the fol¬ 
lowing account and sketch of it from my Journal, kept during the 
Sind Mission. 

“ April .14/A, 1832.—This evening we landed near the town of 
Sehwan, and after visiting a ruined Eedga, which at a distance wc 
mistook for the fort built by Alexander,—or rather said to have been 
built by him,—wo discovered, by the aid of two Sindians, that the 
mound was NW. of the town, throngli a part of which we walked, and 
ascended the fort. It is an artificial mound, eighty or ninety paces 
high ; on the top, a space of 1,500 by 800 feet, surrounded by a broken 
wall. We examined the remains of several old towers of brick, and I 
took a hasty sketch of'thc gateway, which is remarkably lofty. The 
mound is evidently artificial, and tlic remains of several towers visible. 
The brick-work seems to extend to the bottom of the mound, or at any 
rate to a considerable depth, as we could see down the parts washed 
away by the rains. A well, filled up, was observed. Wc were told 
that coins and medals wore frequently found on and near the place, 
but were not so fortunate as to obtain any.” 

I regret now having had so little time to devote to the examination of 
this fort, but think the period of its construction is not of .so ancient a 
date as is ascribed to it. 

The resources of the country, as far as grain, cloth, &e. are concerned, 
are drawn from the large towns near the river, and its vicinity. Cattle, 
sheep, goals, and camel.s, are abundant in the desert tract. 

Gram is brought from Tatta and Sehwiin, and bajree, wheat, and 
rice principally brought from Larkhana. Grass is abundant along the 
river, and in the hills N.E, of Kiirae.hce. A supply should be cut and 
stacked in September and October, for the Sindians merely bring in the 
daily supply, cither not caring for to-morrow, or probably from a fear of 
being plundered by the Karb;jrecs if a stock we.rc laid in. 

Mineral productions have been mentioned in speaking of the hills. 

At Tatta, cloth loongees and ear* els ; at Sehwan, carpets, and the caps 
worn by Sindians; at Kurachee, I am informed many articles of the same 
sor‘ arc made. 

Skins and hides, raw and tanned, ar<^ exported to Arabia and 
Bombay. The Report on Kurachee includes this subject. 

The only curiosity near Kurachee is the Peer Mungah Musjid, and 
hot springs, nine mile.s NE. of Kurachee. The hot springs abound with 
alligators, and a most disgusting sight they arc; there are, it is said, 
upwards of 200 of them in a small space, scarcely 120 yards in cir- 
-{^umfcrcnce, some very large. Their appearance, basking in the sun, 
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is not unlike a dried date tree. A sketch is the best mode of describing 
their appearance. This place has been well described* by Lieutenant 
Carless, Indian Navy. 

The climate of Lo\TOr Sind, out of the influence of the sca^breez^, is 
bad during the months of August, September, October, and November. 
Fevers are then very prevalent, and of a very dangerous and obstinate 
nature. The fact of the whole of the 26th Regiment having suffered from 
fever (two Oflxeers and one Havildar only exeej)tcd), three Kuropcau 
Officers and nearly a hundred men having died tliig .season, is sufficient 
proof of the unhealthiness of tlic climate in these months, within the 
influence of the malaria arising from tlie inundated lands. Sehwan i.s 
not belter, I fear, for from its situation it is equally o])en tomia.sina from 
the marslms SW. of it, and the inumlatcd country to the N. and NE. 
Most of our people who liave been thcire have been attacked with fever. 

iCurachcc has Ix'cn lu^althy, and the climate mild and temperate; 
the cold bracing, but not severe hitherto (Kith December),—a point 
which may be of importance in fixing the site of the cantonment for the 
troops remaining in fciind. 

Tlic roads in this part of Sind are, as in most others, more footpaths, 
wheeled carriages being unknown,—bcUor, are scarcely necessary. 
Surveys have been made of the following places, from which the map 
has been constructed :— 

Kuracliec lo Tatla. 

To Sehwan. 

To Kotrec. 

To llubb river, and along its banks to the sea. 

To Fort Muuliora by laud. 

To Hoja Jamole. 

To Peer ]\1 uiigah. 

To Ghisree (Veek. 

These have been performed by two lniid<;s, Orcc Sing and Es.soo 
Rama, and Private Guide Kenkaya Mali ad avia; and a survey of Gamp 
and the country near it by Captain Boyd, who acted for me during 
my ab.scaco on sick dcrtilicaUi. 

The following remarks were drawn up by me on transmitting copies 
of the routes to Bombay :— 

The routes forwarded by this day’s post (December 10th) arc of 
considerable importance, since they show the pre.scnt .static of the 
country on the right bank of the Indus, from Sehwan to the sea; from 
which it will be observed, that in a line of road extending in one 
instance 140 miles, and in another 06 jnile.s, not one single permanent 

^ Vitle pages 204 to 208 of this Selection. 
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villago has been met with, although no scarcity of water exists. The 
cause assigned for this desolation is the injustice and excessive taxation 
1o which the cultivator of the soil is exposed, three-fourths of the 
province of his field being taken from him by the Ameers and their 
Karbarees; the revenue of the eouniry is therefore reduced to that 
realized at Kuraehetj, which averages Rs, 1,00,000. 

The route from hence to Hyderabad rtu Kotree has been lately 
travelled by Tjieulenant and Airs. 'I’radiirs, and by Lieutenant Franklin, 
2nd Grenadiers, and his delaehmenl of (iO rank and f.le. No difficulty 
has been exjierieneed. Siippliiis of grain and food were taken from 
hence j sheeji and goats are {iroenrabie on the line of route. The 
country is quiet, and the few people mot with civil and inoffensive. 
.Water is found in the beds of the rivia-.-^, by digging a few fc#t. 

The above remarks are equally applicable to the route from hence to 
Sehwan, which, liowi'vev, is of greater iinjiortance than the former, 
since it opens a direct eoiuirmnii-alion with the int(>rior of Sind, and 
would enable ns to movi; to a point from whence, by drojiping down 
the river, the capital i-ould lie attacked in Iwenty-lbnr hours, and a 
body of troops (owing to the uninhabited state of the, country between 
this and Sehwnn) might appenr before it before intimation of the fact 
of our having moved could be given, provided the plea, of proceeding 
to Upper Sind was given out, and boats ready secured at Sehwmn. 
By crossing the river at Sehwan, the eoinmunieafion between Hyderabad 
and Khyrpoor could be cut oil; or, by advancing to Larkhana, the’ 
richest province of Sind would be laid ojien to us. 

A force at Kurachec, with detachments at Sehwan and .Bukknr, 
would hold Sind in complete subjection. To the merchants, the dis¬ 
covery of this route is of the greatest value, since, by pursuing it, they 
avoid the delay and dang(>r of entering and tracking up the Indus to 
Sehwan, a journey of at least one month, which can be performed in ten 
days from Knraehec. The water communication from Sehwan to Lar- 
kliana, and to the Indus, by the Arul and Narra, is highly advantageous, 
since the rapid current is avoided, which is an obstacle in the Indus, 

The route from Kurachce to Fjja .lamote, in the vicinity of Kanar 
river, has proved the existence there of lead and antimony. The 
infmnation I have obtained, in consequence, of the existence of.copper 
near Beyla, is also of iinportamic, and may hereafter be turned to 
account. 

It remains only for me to speak of the boats and boatmen, the har¬ 
bour of Kurachee having been described in a former Report. The 
boatmen arc all Maliomedans, and called Mahonas. They are respect¬ 
able and hardy fellows, and not of the same description as the Mahonas 
of Upper Sind, and on the river. The wives of the latter are called 
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Koblec, and are not remarkable I'or their fidelitya point which causes 
their husbands to be looked down on. 

There arc at Kurachee the boats as per list. The tonnage lor boats on 
the river is calculated by a measure called Kurwar, which in the 
measurement of boats is cijual to o Jioinbay candies ; but at Kurachee 
the tonnage is calculated in candies. 

The following measures are in use at Kurachee:—1 Chatallo *= I 
Pattee ; 16 Pattee = 1 Kassa ; 60 Kassas == J Kurwar ; 1 Kurwar = 90 
Bombay Maund.s. 

In measuring grain, the Kurwar varies in size : tlms h,'ijree and 
wheat, 3.] Candies == 1 Kurwar; rice, 3'{ C^indies == 1 Kurwar. 


List of Boats belonging to the Harbour of Kurrachee, Hece^nber ISth, ISoif, with 
the Tannage^ and the Names of the Owners. 


Doscriirtiou of 
tiunt. 


iTonnafrc iiij 
Cundics. 


OwiiiTs’ .Viumis, 


ItiCM.lUKS. 


1 Kotia .. 

90'! 

1 Dinghce . 

ir.o 1 

1 Ditto. 

MO 

1 Ditto. 

100 

o 

00 J 

tj Ditto. 

12.01 

l| Ditto. 

100 } 

ij Ditto. 

7ii / 

]i Ditto. 

1 10 ) 

li Ditto .. 

100/ 

li Ditto. 

1501 

ij Ditto. 

MO S 

1 Ditto. 

100 J 

] Ditto. 

looi 

I Ditto. 

140 } 

;l Ditto. 

100 J 

1 Ditto. 

1251 

] 1 Ditto. 

100/ 

1| Ditto. i 

(iO 

1 i Ditto. i 

tiO 

. ij Ditto.j 

90 

ij Ditto.j 

nO 

V Ditto.! 

70 

li Ditto.! 

00 

11 Ditto.j 

00 

11 Ditto.1 

loO 


iXanniiiU M oterain. 


lass 


Goah Sett, lluriiiiii. 


Ilhook, Jiukraiico. 


The Koliu vesrinl)lc.s tlic Bo- 
tdla used in Imliu : it lias a 
tint stern aiul ruiind bottom, 
and docs not fiilJ over much 
wJicii agrouinl. 

The Dinglici; is .sliarp bowed, 
hottoHi, nn([ stern, and must 
he snp|)Oi't.(‘d hy props W'lien 
airroniid; llki; tjie J’attiinar 
used in India, exeopting 
Inning a liigh stern and 
poop. 

Tlie Ibrnier an; heavy sailers, 
the latter speedy. 


iiajee Mehmon. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF TATTA. 


Tatta, a town on llu; wo^trm bank of tln‘ Indus, in lat. 24° 44' N., 
nnd long. 0S° 17' E., when under llie sway of llio Moguls, was one of 
the most ilourishing of oriental innporia; and the alluvial and 
inundated country in the vicinity,.tluui kept in the highest state of 
cultivation, yiehled ahiuidant crops of rice, sugar, indigo, and cotton. 
It was at that time also futnons for its uiamifaclnres in cotton (doth, 
which, so late as in llui n/ign of Nadir, employed about 40,000 
weavers. 

(.'onsc(jUcnt, however, on the d(’c]ine and fall of tlu^ Mogul dynasty, 
the invasion of Wind by the Ijeloochees, and the apathy evinced by the 
prcsi'ut rulers to (iv<‘rything like- improvement, all has (dianged for the 
worse. The Ameers’ soli; (;are is concentrated in forming and pn'stirv* 
ing Whikargalis, or game-preserves, wliicli (‘Xlend over nearly ono- 
fourlh of the richest part of Wind, ami are eiicdosed. It has I>ecn 
stated, and pcrliaps with truth, that policy lirst led the Sindian 
(Jovernment to devastate so much fertile e-oiintrv, in order that their 
enemies should not, by tlie prospc'ct of gain, be induced to invade their 
territories, Willi the jiresent rulers, shooting in these Galls is their 
only pastime, which is followed up at an enormous expense, hurling 
their linances, and by no imuins tending to the improvement of their 
subjects’ welfare ; while the ruinous .'••ystem of farming out tlic revenues, 
and the rapacity of the merciless oolleelors, deprive tlm cultivator of 
all permanent interest in a soil, the fertility of which is a jiroverJ), 
and the richness and luxuriance of the crops produced more than a 
counterbalance to those frccjmuit famines which devastate parts of 
Lower Sind and neighbouring States, under circumstances of severity 
seldom surpa.sscd, if ever equalled. ^ 

The town occupies a position slightly elevated, in a direction west, 
about three miles from the river rndns, and one mile cast from a low 
range of rocky hills. Without walls, or otlu'r means of defence, it is 
open and unprotected. Its low, flat-roofed houses, without any tower¬ 
ing mosque or pagoda, give to the place an air of meanness, which the 
few surrounding trees scarcely relieve. Its streets are narrow, occa-^ 
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sional mounds of accumulated filth are found at the different turnings j 
but generally the streets themselves are clean, as the inhabitants keep 
them so by adding their filth to that of the different heaps of animal 
and vegetable matter in the vicinity. A few Banyan shops are 
interspersed here and there in the town, and wherever a wider street 
than usual occurs, it is converted into a small market-place, for the sale 
of fish and fruit, vegetables, firewood, &c. No regular bazar exists, 
unless an open street, running through the centre of the town in a 
direction north and soutfi, in which shops are more numerous than 
ehsewhere, and whose width permits the being exposed for sale articles 
brought from the surrounding country, can be called by that name. 
The principal merchandize sold is flotir, grain.s, tobacco, dried dates, 
sugar, &c,* Shops containing articles of wearing apparel, cloth, &c. 
are rarely met with. The manufacturersf of Tatla arc at the present 
day far more skilful than those of any other place in Sind : the 
loougccs,| composed of silk and cotton, interwoven with gold thread, 
are of exejuisite beauty and workmanship ; the chintzes are much 
superior to those of India, botli in texture and pattern; the fine cloths 
are almost equal to those of Surat; but the dungaree is of an inferior 
quality. 

A few of the houses of 'J’atta are built with ground and upper apart¬ 
ments ; but the greater number are one-storied. All, however, possess 
ventilators, fronting the west, which admit, during the hot season, air 
into the rooms below, unaccompanied by tlie fine dust with which the 
alniosphcrc is then loaded. The doors arc generally low, opening into 
the street, and in some of the better houses into an inner court yard, in 
which a few shrubs are planted. The windows arc uniformly small, 
and few front to the westward. Almost all the old houses arc built 
of burnt brick, but the modern ones of wood and mud, raised on a 
foundation of burnt bricks, or stone, built several feet high,—a preven¬ 
tive against damp during the lime of the inundation. Most of the 
old houses arc now in a raj)id stale of decay, and their bricks are 
being removed for the foundations of new' edifices. The number of 
dwclliiig-placcs inhabited is 2.^/bO, while 1,900 uninhabited, fast 
falling into decay, add much to the miserable appearance Tatta now 
cx’.-ibits. 

# 


The duties un spices oi'C so heavy that the importation of them is almost at an end: the 
richer classes alone enjoy them, by stealth, 
t A considerable quantity of potash is made. 

X' greatly prized, and arc getierally included in all presents made to foreign 

on such occasions the Ameers do not fail to boast of the workmanship : but still, 
^jieir usual want of foresight, they overlook the necessity of maintaining their mnmifac- 
\vhich would he a most lucrative export. 
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The population by the Natives is estimated at 11,400,* the greatest 
proportion of which are Hindoos. Several of the latter, Banyans, are 
possessed of considerable wealth. Tlius Natives of Sind, who are 
MusulmanSjf form the least numerous portion of ilie inhabitants. Their 
character and appearance will be best ilhistralod by tiie following 
quotation from Hippocrates :—‘‘ You will almost always find the forms 
of men and the nature of the place corresponding : for where the soil is 
rich and soft, and wet, and of uniform fcinpcralure, the people are 
gross, lymphatic, and of relaxed joints ; intolerant of toil, and cowards; 


* Musulmans, male .. 

Ditto, female . 

Ditto, children. 1,100 

Total....r>,00a’ 

llinduos, male. 2,.')00 

Ditto, female .....^. 2,400 

Ditto, children . 1,.500 


Total... fvtOO 


Strangers..'•... ,S00 

Of late years the po|nihition has been fa-st decreasing. In then; ne.re nearly 22.000 
persons in Tatta; Imt, from the upiircssion of the rulers, great mmilvrs have hed to other 
countries, and no ealeidation can he made, for in proportion to the deerease at 'J'atta has the 
increase at TI}dLTabafl taken plaee. I'Vom llie eirennisfanee of eholmn raging at. tile capital, 
and perha)»s from other causes, tin; pojiulation of Talta has received an incr<;ase of 800 souls 
uithin the last feu d.'iys. 

t In tlie city of Tattathe following trihi-s are e.vompted from ta.tes, imlc.ss engaged in trade, 
in which case one-half of the usual duty and castoiiis are exacted . - - 


1, Syud Uiijwec or Muhadwee. 

2, Do. Secklucc. 

3, Do, SooH'ee. 

•4, Do, Moerukhee. 

.5, Do. Ameer Ivhance. 

6, Do, Shirazee. 

7, Do. Dokh.arcc. 

8, Do. Lodhee. 

9, Do. Moola .4bbasec, 

10, Do. Ka*ee. 

11, Do. Moolvce. 

12, Do. Mooftee. 

13, Do. Akhoond. 

14, Bcloochee. 

15, Jokccah. 
l(i, Jhuukra. 


Amongst these tribes an annual allowance is made of 
Its. 12,000 fiom llis Highness Moor A’oor Maho¬ 
med, for keeping the tombs, musjids, &c. in repair, 
and atibrding eharity. 


17, Biickallce. 

18, Buttearah. 

19, llalalkorc. 

Bramins,—Sarswood, Pokumeh, and Ilussauiec. 

All mendicants and priests. 

On the remaining castes a tax of lls. 1,200 per annum is levied. 

The slaves, though not numerous, of all these tribes, arc well treated 

39s 


20, Coolic.s, 

21, Juttce, or Fishmongers. 
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indolent and sleepy; they are neither keen nor subtle, but dull in the 
arts.” Beloochecs are seldom seen in and about Tatta. 

Although the vicinity of Tatta is wanting in one of the grandest 
features of Indian scenery,—“palm trees, those princes of the vegetable 
kingdom,”—yet the general aspect of the country is pleasingly diversi¬ 
fied with foliage. Thick tamarisk jungle gives it an appearance of 
verdure; numerous clumps of babool trees scattered here and there over 
the surface of the plain, and a rocky ridge, running parallel and close 
to the city for miles, on which are several handsome tombs and mau¬ 
soleums, with distant hills, all tend to remove that uniform and mono¬ 
tonous appearance, which alluvial soils generally possess. The river 
Indus is too far removed from the town to form any positive feature in the 
landscape, unless when it inundates its banks, and assumes a semblance 
to a large lake, or, as the Natives term it, the “Fresh-water Sea.” 

Numerous gardens and enclosed patches of ground, cultivated by 
irrigation, are qp the eastern or river side of the town, and. these, 
surrounded by lofty mango and tamarind trees, render that part of the 
plain more agreeable to the eye, when immediately close to it, than 
arty of the other portionte, which at present are either jungle, or untilled 
soil; The surface of the country, thus varied, is generally very even, 
and is not twenty feet above the level of the Indus when at its 
lowest. Its .soil, near the bed of the river, is a light and moveable 
loam, mixed with a large proportion of micaceous and felspathic parti¬ 
cles minutely disintegrated. Further, however, from the bed of the 
river, aluminous irmtler begins to preponderate over the powers of the 
mica and felspar, and the soil is rendered heavy and tenacious, until 
near the bases of the rocky ridge and the neighbouring hills, where it 
again becomes lighter, from being mixed with calcareous and sandy 
particles. Sand, which forms the basis of all the flat country of Bengal, 
seems also to form the base of that of Sind, although, in the immediate 
vicinity of Tatta, the alluvial nature of the upper soil is lost in plastic 
clay, which is largely used for j)otters^ work, and is, in fact, the material 
of which the town is chiefly built. The uppe;r alluvium is very rich ; 
but, from the decay of animal and vegetable matters on its surface, it is, 
after a fall of rain, covered by a thin efflorescence of muriate of soda, 
and nitre: nevertheless, it may be considered a new soil, as yet 
unexhausted by husbandry*; for if the advantages of nature were duly 
seconded by the efforts of human skill, the resources of this country 
would be inexhaustible. Rice, wheat, barley, bajree, gram, cotton, and 
andigo, might all be successfully cultivated, while the sugarcanes of 
India and the Mauritius might be introduced with the greatest profit. 

* Tbv harvests here correspond exactly in time with those of India, and the implements of 
husbandry are similar in both countries. 
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Distinct tracts of country arc formed by the hills in the vicinity , of 
Tatta. The first range, WSW. of the town, runs in a straight direction 
north and south, parallel to the Indus, fiirming ])art of the divortw 
aquarum of the district, and dividing the alluvial plain into two distinct 
portions,—that which the river flows ihrongh, and that beyond, which 
is bounded by another range of bills, stretching in a direction from 
WSW. to ENE., and unconnected with the first range. Again, a third 
low range of hills, bearing SW. of the southern extremity of the first, 
extends for several miles SE. and i\'W., evidently the watershed of the 
Buggaur branch of the river Indus, which flows in that direction. The 
first basin, or the basin of the Indus, is flat, as is the second basin, 
with the exception of several solitary hills, with table summits, 
interspersed here and there, the most remarkahle'of which bears WSW. 
of the range running north and south, and has on its top several largo 
tombs or templeii. This basin continues till beyond (lhavra, twenty 
and a half miles west of Talla, where the alluvial soil becomes lost In a 
loose sand, denying all vegetation, save a fe,w tufts of dried plants, and 
bushes of the Mimosa and Ziziphus,—a soil so loose that it i.s drifted 
by every wind, and gathered into cumuli by every obstacle, thus 
assuming the appearance of waves. The length of the first range of 
hills may be calculated at ten miles, while its average height docs not 
exceed 120 feet. The second, which is part of the chain of hills called 
Lnkkce, has its nearest point to the first range at a distance of about fifteen 
miles. Its appearance i.s low, and extended, varying in height from 
350 to 500 feet; and the only remarkable feature it presents i.s a conical 
hill, bearing N. 30° E. The last-incnlioned range is very low and 
irregular, and is distant from 'I’atta about twenty miles. It presents no 
remarkable features, and I am unacquainted with its structure, as well as 
with that of the Eukkee Hills, unless by specimens of quartzose sand¬ 
stone and tertiary limestone brought from them; but I am almost 
certain their geology oilers a rich field to competent observer.s, and he 
who explores them will say: 

Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam solidissima tellua 
Esse fretum; vidi facta.s ex lequorc terras: 

Et procul a pelago conchaj jacuere marinas: 

Et vetus inventa est in montibus anchora summis. 

Quodque fuit campus. Vallern decursus aquarum 
Fecit.” 

The solitary hills in the second alluvial plain have a geological struc¬ 
ture similar to that of Mukallee, whose structure I shall hereafter 
describe, which is the name given by the inhabitants to the rocky ridge 
on which are the tombs of Tatta, as well as the encampment of part of 
the Sind Reserve Force. 
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The course of the river Indus is nearly north and south. It flows in 
a luid of stiff clay in most parts, and of. mud in others, with steep 
alluvial banks, wliicli it commences oveiflowing about the period of the 
vernal equinox, subsiding again into its original channel by that of the 
autumnal. The extent of country inundated above the Delta is generally 
limited, but, in favourable .seasons, it extends overtlie whole plain, isolat¬ 
ing Tatta, and washing not only the base of the rot^ky hills in the vicinity 
of the town, but that of the hills Ix'vond. A considerable quantity of 
detritus is brought down, and the wafe'r from this cause is of a deep 
brown muddy colour, which it loses by being allowed to settle, or 
by filtering. The river, wdiieh is .about 800 yard.s broad, with a current 
of about three mile.s an hour, is never fordable, nor afl’ected by the tides 
opposite I'ctla. • 

The prevailing winds arc from the west and south, blowing over a 
low tract of country from the ocean. Easterly wfiiids are rare, but 
northerly occasionally blow for many days in succession. 'I’atta is 
within the influence of the south-west monsoon, but the quantity of rain 
that falls is uncertain, and not calculated ui)on by the inhabitants 
as a source of assistance in agriculture. From November to April, 
occasional showers of rain fall about ncjw ami full moon, accompanied 
by vivid thunder and lightning. 

Lower Sind may be said to lx? within the Scitamincan region, or that 
its Flora has many similarities to that of India east and wx'st of the 
Ganges. It may also be sjiid to partake of the region of the Cassia and 
Mimosa, which seem i)arlifailarly to prevail in Persia and Arabia,—a 
region which is separate from that of India, and distinct from that of 
the Mediterranean. If is, however, w'ithout tlie latitude in which the 
date ripens (from 2f)° to 30°), or if it over does rijien, the fruit gives a 
very inadequate id('a of the s\vc('f ami agreenbU; flavour that the ripe 
and freshly gathered dates of the l-'ln])liriitt?s have. 

Before enumerating the most remarkable families of plants in the 
vicinity of Tatta, it may be observed that seeds dropped on the soil, and 
subsequently covered by the sediment t)f the river, arc never likely to 
be developed; and this may be flic reason why the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom are so limited. 

Of the LegMmwo.sve jirc found—Acacia Arabica; A. catechu; Cassia 
auriculata; Tamarindns Indica; Iledysarum alliagi. 

Euphorbia;,— antiqiiorum; E. tirncalii; Croton; and 
Eicinu?. 

Malvacccc ,—Gossypium herbaceum; Hibiscus esculenlus; H. popul- 

neua.- 

■'^lanea ,—Nicotiana tabacum; Datura melel; D. fatuosa; Convol- 
. v^lus batatas. 
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-Melia azadirachta; M. sempervirens. 

Liliace.(P, —Allium desccndens; A. cepa; Aloe spicata. 

Apocinea ;,—Salvadora Persioa ; Ncrinni oleander; Asclepias gigan- 
tea; and several other species not now tlowering.* 

Tamariscinetr ,—Taiiiarix Indiea. 

Cercnlia -,—Holcus sorghum, the most valuable of the Ccrculiie ; H. 
spicatus. 

Capparuks ,—Capparis aphylla. 


Cuciirbitacetr, —Cucur!)ita pepo ; Cncuinis melo; (.*. coloeyjilhis. 

Cntcifera -,—Sinapis ramosa; S. diehotonia. 

Pomacea ',—Pyrus rosa; Punica granaiuni; Mangifera Indiea; Zizi- 
phus jiibeba; Z. rugosa. 

Gramineu ',—llordeoni triticuin ; Oryza saliva ; Saeeharum typha 
elephanlina ; and several others. 

Mosses and Liehens are extremely rare, and the enlire absenee of the 
Fuvsri is remarkable. Among the naturalizcal ])lants in the vicinity 
of the town may be mentioned—(Variea pa])aya ; jMusa sfipicntium ; M. 
I’aradisiaca; a variety of the Vilis and Morns; tln^ Danens, and several 
other common vegetables; Sissamum orientale; Amygdalfs; Incana; 
Parkinsonia; Ficus Jndi<*a; F. religiosa; aiul liawsonia inermis (the 
Cypress of the Creeks). 

The zoological gem'.ra of this connlr} are but little known, and much 
cannot be addeal Ijere to illustrate them, owing to the short time f have 
resided in Sind. 'I'lie C'ameliis dromedarins, or the oiii;-hum|)ed camel, 
whose favourite food, the eamel-lhorn, the soil ])rodnees spontaneously, 
and in the greatest abundance, is the most valuable of tin; animals of 
burthen. 'J’lie hors«‘, tfitlcto, and assf arc of a smaller brcc<l than that 
seen in India; but the ox, biiH’alo, the largolailed sheep or Doombee, 
and goal, are e(|ual in size to thos(! of ihi* countries beyond the Indus. 
Besides these, the <log, fox, jackal, mangnsta, mungos or ichneumon, 
Ilystrix fasicnlata, Fii-inaceus, Sciurus ^triatus (a sp«‘cies of liupus 
between the L. timidus and L. cuniculus), antelope, and hog, are 
amongst the most common qiradrupcds in a wild slate. Partridge.s, 
black and grey, and the other smaller gallinaceous birds, ant common, 
as are wild geese and ducks. Varieties of the Saxicolm, or “Stone chat 
Warblers,” are iiumcrons, of which the Saxicola aurita is the most 
beautiful bird seen in Sind. Two varieties of the ilierax or falcon, 


* The present season (April) is particularly unfavourable to botanical research; but I have 
endeavoured not to omit any family of plants indigenous to Lower Sind, 'flmre are many 
varieties of Salicornim, and these and others may be added to this list, when the flowers arc 
in more general bloom in August and September. 

The ass, though smaller, carries greater loads than ever the same animal does in India. 
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the horned owl, the common green parroquet, Corvus coronce, C. infaiistu!«, 
Pringilla socialis, Alanda crestata, Colnmba turlur, Vinago, Perdix 
saxatills, Platalea leucordia, Phoenicopterus antiquorum, Alcedo, and 
several varieties of the Vesperitillo, occur, as well as many of the rapa¬ 
cious wading birds. 

Sind is very rich in Hymenopterous insects: that of the genus 
Anthrax, or sand-ilies, is very numerous, and they annoy as much as the 
musquitoc, after sunset, when the weather is moist. Ants, those 
universal destroyers of all usehsss or decayed matter, either animal or 
vegetable, are far less common than in India; but whether varieties of 
the Buprestis or beetle family, which in temperate regions supply their 
place, are numerous, I have not been able to determine. Scorpions are 
common among the hills ; but, generally speaking, the entomology of 
Sind is very poor, for the eggs and clirysalides of insects arc mostly 
smothered by the stagnant waters, and some few families only are 
during the inundation enabled to retire to the loftier shrubs and trees, 
then the few sheltering spots from a scorching atmosphens. 

The Pulwa, one of the (’yprinida;, is the lish most plentiful in the 
Indus, and most prized by the inhabitants of Talla as a general food. 
The long-sHouted Indian Gavial abounds near its embouchure, but is 
not known to ascend above the Delta. 

It has been already stated that a rocky ridge runs from north to south 
for several miles parallel to the Indus, in the midst of the alluvial plain, 
and unconnected with the Lukkee Hills. On the summit of this ridge, 
directly opposite the city of Talta, about a mile due west, is an excel¬ 
lent site for a military cantonment, and as such was selected by His 
Excellency Sir John Keane and Colonel Pottinger. This ridge is 
upwards of ten miles in length, with an average height of from eighty 
to one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the surrounding 
country, having its summit invariably a table-land, varying in breadth 
from half a mile to a mile- and-three quarters. With regard to the 
surrounding country, its position is admirable. No higher range of 
hills, nor wooded tract intervenes, to prevent its reaping the benefit 
of every wind that blows ; whilst during the rains and period of 
inundation it is rendered,exempt, by its height, and the nature of its 
soil, from all the disadvantages low land under such circumstances 
possesses. 

The geological structure of the ridge is peculiar, and, as such, 
deserves to be described. Rising abruptly, and without*any indication 
of the stone below, it forms a singular feature. It is composed of 
conglomerated and brecciated masses of limestone, resting on a calcare¬ 
ous base, forming a broad line or belt across the plain. Its ascent 
is easy and shelving, and is composed of a friable calcareous sandstone. 
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much mixed with fossil shells. Nearing its summit, this stone disap¬ 
pears, and is 'lost'in the general base or ground, on which is superim¬ 
posed the main structure of the rock,—an aggregate of angular and 
rounded masses, varying in size from one or two inches to a foot or 
two, depending on the exposure of the situation. Nearer again to the 
lop, the wliole formation is of compact cream-coloured limestone, and 
beneath it a softer and more recent limestone. Tn studying a large 
and compact body of this aecuniulaiion, we find all the different 
smaller masses are agglutinated to each other by a thin intermediate 
base, presenting the appearance of nunierous stones closely and firmly 
piled together. The w’hole structure, tlie thickness of which varies 
from thirty to a Itundred feet, in some parts appears as if at difierunt 
periods one horizontal layer had been placed above another. Ravines 
seldom intersect the ridge; but when they do, the structure in them 
corresponds to what is exhibited on the sides of the ridge, except that 
the softer limestone beeom<‘s gradually lost in the harder, while both 
rest on a general base, almost uniformly of a yellow colour, with an 
occasional tinge of brick-rod and green,—an adventitious and variable 
feature, arising from the presence of iron in dift’erent eondilious. The 
base contains a very large ])roportion of lime, by which it is easily 
distinguished from the plastic clay of the neighbouring alluvial soil. 
The latter j)Osscsscs nothing like a stratified structure, and though in 
many places it has some degree of hardness, yet it is most generally .so 
very frangible as to crumble into coar.sn powder on being handled. 
The first or most recent limcistone, snpcrineuTnbent on this base, is 
composed entirely of rounded masses of a dull white cretaceous lime¬ 
stone, the newest formation of the whole of that series. Throughout it 
are no fossils, nor is it mixed with any foreign matters, being a very 
ptire carbonate of lime; in thickness varying from ten to forty feet, and 
invariably underneath the harder and older limestone breccia; which 
is a compact cream-coloured limestone,* mixed with occasional rounded 


* "When roughly powdered, and throwTi into diluted sulphuric acid, it effervesces briskly, 
quickly dissolving into a flue white powder, which, after being dried and mi.vcd with rain¬ 
water, gives a slightly acid taste, and reddens litmus paper; from wbicli, on the addition of 
prussiate of potash, a blue precipitate is thrown down, marking the presence of o.\i«lc of iron, 
the colouring matter of the stone. Prussiate of potash being added till it ceased to 
produce further eflect on the solution, it was then by filtering rendered clear of its oxide, 
or rather prussiate of iron ; the solution was next neutralized by tlie addition of carbonate 
of potash till all effervescence had ceased, and litmus paper inserted into it remained unchang¬ 
ed j then by evaporation a residue of carbonate of lime and magnesia was obtained. To a part 
of the solution, previous to cva])oration, carbonate of ammonia to cxces.s was added, and a 
slight preci]>itatc of alumina was obtained, which alumina and nitrate of cobalt, by the action 
of the blow-pipe, became of a bright blue colour. The quantity of magnesia obtained was 
inferior to that of lime, but neither was accurately ascertained. 
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and angular masses of a calcarco-silicious sandstone, which latter, 
when tested by acids, eflervesces with difficulty, and does not burn into 
friable lime. The abovenamed cream-coloured limestone breccia is 
very hard, yielding with difficulty to the knife. Its structure is 
crystalline, with a conchoidal fracture, and flinty lustre^ In some 
masses, in consequence of a common polarity of the crystals, it assumes 
an imperfect schistose structure, and at first, on superficial inspection, 
appears to contain mica, which it docs not. Sulphuric acid rapidly 
disengages its carbonic- acid gas, and a con.siderable quantity of magne¬ 
sia is one of its component parts. Kvery mass of this limestone has 
numerous ronnded, and often concretionary grains of quartz and lime¬ 
stone disseminated throughout its structure; spherical and spheroidal 
nodules, composed of concentric coats, harder than the rock that 
includes them, in many portions so numerous us to give a highly ooli¬ 
tic appearance to the stone, also exist. 

Seldom irregular, and by an easy descent in some parts, this rijjge 
slopes down to the plain beneath. Tlie surface of the ridge is very flat 
and oven, having a loamy soil, in most places thin, but in others of 
considerable depth, so as to be capable of cultivation. It is covered 
with small pieces of stone, and grains of limestone and quartz, resem¬ 
bling a common pea .seed in colour and size, similar to those found 
imbedded in the formation as ]»efore staled ; and others, rolled up into 
rounded and oval shapes, unite with the loam, and give ,a firmness to the 
ground, rendering many portions of it like a hard gravel bed. This 
necessarily prevents all accumulation of water on its surface: heavy 
rain must rapidly run off into the plain below, or into small hollows, 
which occasionally occur, deepened purposely to retain the rain-water. 
One of these, to the left of the position now occupied as a camp, is 
of considerable size, and, if properly deepened, would contain several 
monilis’ supply of water. 

Milkbush, a few siuntcd babool trees, and thorny shrubs, arc 
the only vegetation the soil permits ; and as these arc being rapidly 
removed, the ground will soon present a barren aspect in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp, which is so very desirable as regards the health 
of troops. 

In concluding these briefs remark.? on the geology of the Mukallee 
Hill, it may be observed that its structure marks it to be a clysmic 
accumulation, not belonging to the effects of the one general flood, but 
of a very extensive local cataclysm,—a phenoranon, the like of which it 
would be in vain to expect at this era in the physical processes now at 
work on the surface of the globe. It is difficult in any other way 
to account for any other power than that of diluvial currents having 
transported the rounded and angular masses composing this ridge into 
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their present position, as some of them exhibit considerable marks 
of friction, others little or none,—marking the respective distances they 
have travelled. 

Several marine and fluviatilc shells, varieties of genera at present 
existing, am found at the immediate base of the roek, buried iu the 
eartli, little changed, except in colour, and in being extremely fragile. 
Sometimes a correctly moulded east of a shell is found impressed on tho 
surface of the stone above. In the base itself are found fossil ainiiuuiifes, 
naulilites, cchinites, madrepores, eouoidc's, and ostrea; but none Juivc 
been obtained in cither limestone. 

Tho wells whicJi have as yet been dug by the Natives, on the surface 
of this ridge, ought, properly s])caking, to bo designated rain-water 
reservoirs. The suj)ply of water is coiisecpienfly from tanks, either at 
the base, or from those fonried, partly by nature and partly by art, on its 
summit. In the-plain between Talla and jMukallee, water is t^btuined 
by digging twelve feet below the surface ; hut what has been thus 
procured is uniformly very saline, Tlui water, however, f)l)l!iin(*d 
from wells betweem the town and the Indus, is all fresh, abundant, 
and about tliirty feet from the surface. In raising it for the ])nrpo,ses 
of irrigation, two sets of L^ersian whet Is are used; the first in a 
lower gallery, and the second on a levtd with the surrounding country. 
Fresh watiT is also obtained westward of the ridge, but at a distance 
considerably beyt»nfl that at which it abounds in wells east of 'J’attn, 
and 'W'hich renders the latter of jnort; imporlaiiee to the cuinj) than the 
former. 

Should boring for water be saiietionetl, fresh .s])rings will, in every 
probability, be discovered close to the base of that part of tlie ridge on 
which the camp is situated, and ibis will render the. quantity procurable 
unlimited, and not, as it now is, nneerlain, from the drying nj) of the 
tanks, or scarce, from the distance (when these an* e.mply) it would have 
to be carried, from the wells beyond Tntla. In contdiision on tlii.s subject 
of such paramount importance,—a j)lcnljfuJ sjjpply of good water,—it 
may be stated that the occasional rains, the i)rcscnec of inundation for 
several months of the year, and the numerous wells near Tatla, render 
wafer abundant. Water is an article of such vital importance, more 
especially to a military station composed of high-caste Ilindoosfan 
men, that it should not be lightly considered in fixing the site of a 
cantonment. Under present circumstances, it is scarce, and will remain 
so for a couple of months during this year; but hereafter, when |)roper 
means are adopted for deepening the different tanks, and water bored 
for in a soil which, I conceive, promises well to reward the labours of 
the borer, it will never throughout the year be otherwise than most 
plentiful. 

40« 
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►Supplies* of every description are at present in Lower Sind defi¬ 
cient. The resources of the country about Tatta, never called into 
consideration beyond their supplying a bare .subsistence to the inha¬ 
bitants, answer inadequately with the d(?mands of a large army; 
but in a year or two, abundance of articles of consumption of every 
description will, J have no doubt, be produced ; indeed, the physical 
blessings which would result from a wise and good government, would 
not only raise the inhabitants in iJie scale of liurnan beings, but enrich 
the benefactors of the country,—causing, to use the language of a 
celebrated writer, “ the face of nature to smile around them, and 
giving them the never-failing reward of sound policy and Christian 
benevolence.” 

Facilitie,s which may exist for conveying military stores of all kinds 
throughout this recently occupied country, in communication with the 
different depots in India, can scarcely be said to require description 
from one who writes a Topographical Report. I however deem it of 
iraj)ortancc to mention, that from Vikkuv or Boinniakot, where stores 
can be landed from large .ships from the ciid of October to the beginning 
of March, they can always be conveyed up tlic Indus in llut-bottomcd 
boats, cither to Tatta or higher up. If my inlbrmation is correct, witli 
the exception of tlic months of Jnne, July, August, and September, 
vessels can anchor safely in Kurachec harbour. Afler disembarking the 
store.s, they can be transmitted 1o Tatta thus :—VV'ater carriage up by a 
creek to Gharra, from which place tlie land carriage is over a distance 
of twenty miles an<l a half, and that favourable to the purposes of 
transport. It must be understood that Gharra being a place of export, 
and carrying on a traflic with Kurachec for the sup]>ly of merchandize 
to Sind, all beasts of burthen arc easily procurable in large numbers. 
The roads from ViUkur and Kurachec to Tatta are practicable for 
artillery ; and the supply of water on the Kurachce road i.s ample in the 
driest seasons for one or two regiments, with their followers and 
carriage. The slighte.st outlay of labour and money would be repaid in 
the supply which would be obtained, the water lying near the surface, 
and being generally very sweet and wholesome. 

Tatta is distant from Lnkput Bunder eighty-two miles, a dis¬ 
tance which is generally accomplished in the following stages :— 
Syudpoor, 10 miles ; Gool Mahomed-ka-Gunda, 12 miles; Mugribce, 
12 miles; Goonee, 28 miles ; Lukput, 20 miles. From Kurachee 60i 
miles. 

' *' At present, jowarce, gram, wheat, and moong, are brought from the northward of Tatta; 
Hee from the Delta; bajree and barley are brought some distance by land carriage. In the 
SAjuc latitude as this place, within forty miles, at Mugribee, great quantities of tobacco are 
rVgrowu; and the supply is chiefly brought from that neighbourhood. Mutt is never procurable. 
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H. P .—Goojoy 9yH.—A small town, containing eighty mud houses, 
and three Banyan shops. A few sheep and bullocks procur¬ 
able. Water plentiful, from wells and tanks. 

B.— dharra, Wm. 4J. —Containing three or fonr hundred inhabit¬ 
ants, and twenty-three Ihinyan shops, in a street running 
through its centre. Is situated close upon a crook, containing 
seven feet of water at higli tides, but dry at low. Water 
abundant, from eight wells in the immediate vicinity, among 
seven gardens. Surrounding country partly alluvial, and 
partly sandy. 

H P.— IVurlaijee, lOin .—One well ten feet from the surface, with 
abundance of fresh water in it. No houso.s, but a Musjid, 
where some Fakeers live, is eloso to the well. Road good, 
along the banks of ilic (Sharra Creek. 

II. P.— Prr.(tri:c, 6?;/..—No village. An old Bhnrnmsala, on the bank 
of a dry nnlla, in which are two wells of good water, within 
fourteen feet of the surfaee. No other supplies procjurabic. 
Road generally sandy. 

II. 1*.—lOw.—A few reed huts. (Jood water, from 
an extensive lank. Nowells. No sujiplies proeurable. Sur¬ 
rounding coniitry thick tamarisk jungle. Road good ; both 
sides of it skirled for many niilc.s with the ruins of tombs, &e. 

LnndtP. dore.r, or don'i:~jfc-Linnhr, G/w..—A few reed huts, and two 
wells, not containing cjiough water to supply a regiment on 
the line of mareli. 

H. P.— Kurarlicf., 8/«,—A large populous seaport. Sn)>pli(!S of every 
description alumdant. Road rather rocky, and inlcr.^efltcd by 
several broad sandy niillas.* 

General direction of the wliole line of road nearly due west. Tatta 
is distant by land from Hyderabad si.xly miles :—1st stage, Chilleyah, 
8 miles; Hillayah, 10 miles; Sooudah, 8 miles; Jerrnk, 9 miles; 
'J’eekkor, 9 miles ; Warcc aMull Moor, 7 miles; Hyderabad, 10 miles;— 
and by water seventy-two miles; from Vikkur, by the river Indus, 
sixtv-five miles. 

The following extract from the Private Journal of a military oflicer 
will afford all the information I am in possession of regarding the 
Gharra Creek :— 

“Quitted Kurachee on the 1st of April, and arrived in twelve hours 
at Gharra, distance forty-eight miles, passing the Ghisree Creek, which 
runs about NW. in the direction of Kurachee camp, from which it 

Taken from personal observations, made on the line of march with the 26th Regiment 
N. I. The places distinguished hy the letters II, P, denote where the regiment halted. 
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wonld appear to be about eight miles distant. The creek is very 
narrow, and somewhat tortuous; however, it has a raid-channel capable 
of admitting a very large class of boats up to Gharra, where any stores 
can be landed, and placed in safely a few yards from the boats. The 
Ghisrec Creek, if equally accessible, wonld prove of great utility: it 
would not only' lessen the expense of the conveyance of stores, but 
would expedite tlicir transmission to Gharra and Tatta, especially in 
the monsoon, since by this cominnnicalion a distance of twenty-four 
miles, roughly caletdaled, would be gained, and the boats perfectly 
.freed from llic cfTects of lieavy weather. 'I'he advantages of this creek 
in another respect wonld emanate in such as might accrue from trade ; 
and no doubt ere long, wlioii eiillivalion extends, and the Ameers adopt 
a difTerent mode of collecting their revenue, the benefit wonld soon be 
apparent. 

“ Gharra is a Jageer, and the Jageerdar is answerable for all rob¬ 
beries, A'c. in the neighbourliood. A few miles from Gharra the 
country improves much in ajijiearance, and llin number of watercourses 
prove how much cultivation conJd be increased l)y an energetic popula¬ 
tion, free from the weighty oppression of llio vVmecrs. Goojais about 
twelve miles due east of Gharra. The apjjearance of the country 
indicates great richness of soil, and 1 should be. inclined to pronounce it 
well adapted for the eullivation of the sugaveani*. Irrigation is the 
general mode adopted for watering the Jiidds, tlie water being received 
into canals from the fiidns, which arc tilled at the annual inundation, 
and from these small cuts aA' made so as to distribute the water,” 

As the waters, after the full iiiimdation, begin to subside,—after 
Iiaving^ireviously swamped the country all round the town of Tatta, and 
extended as far as Gharra westward, and all round the Mukallee ridge 
of rock,—this climate necessarily becomes move unhealthy than at any 
other siuison. It is at that lau-iod that the inhabitants begin to 
experience aguish disorders, from which they arc generally otherwise 
exempt * This commcn(;es about October, and ends some time cither 
in November, or in the middle of Dcoomber. 

Quotidian, tertian, and quartan iutevmittcnts all occur; and though 
the last is dreaded as the most dillicult to cure, yet the first is the most 
fatal type the fever assumes. It generally commences about the period 
of new or full moon, with a cold fit of some hours’ duration, followed 
by heat of skin, which in many cases continues for several days, 
accompanied with thirst and headache. Without any other means of 
inducing perspiration than copious draughts of warm water, the sick arc 
left to nature; for it is only when this fortunate perspiration ensues 
tii&t the Native doctor, should one be in attendance, first administers 
Ipedlclue, in the shape of a purgative composed of wild colooynth pulp, 
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rosebuds, tamarinds, and black grapes. The action of this dose Is 
frequently so favourable that recovery takes plac.e. ft is, say Ihc Hakeems 
of Tatta, because the body is liol, and it is the custom of thfe country to 
give persons labouring uniler lever only warm water in the hot stage, 
that no other remedy is had recourse to; and .should ihi.s their only 
remedial measure fail to cause diathesis, their patients uniformly die. 
Even pers))iration, and the operation of tlic purgative, does not always 
cure the case ; for sometimes cramps, accompanied by vomiting, hasten 
a fatal termination. 

Recoveries from a first attack of fever commonly relapse at the 
following spring, and eonllnno to do so for t)nc, two, or tlire(> months, 
depending on the severity of the first attack, and the general constitution 
of the individual, fnvariably, when tln*se ndapscss continue for some 
months, enlargement of the splomi follows,—an atl'eelioii seldom fatal, 
but wdiich causes boili men and w'ornen to become tliin, and look prema¬ 
turely old. Diseases of the liver and spleen are confounded ti)gcthcr 
by the ♦Jatives. 'I'lircic varieties are distinguished :— l.sf, the spleen of 
plethora, wdiich is generally altcmhal with episfaxis ; the spleen of 
wu'nd, whicli ecmii's on about the sf)riug, wdlli e.jilargemeut after eating; 
and tinl, the sjdeen of water, Avhich is uniformly aecoinpanied by 
jaundice,—the most fatal type, always a sequela of a fever, which lias 
its origin in bad food,* and other similar causes. Desides affections of 
the s})h;cn and liver, their fexers liavc oflmi a fatid termination by 
dysentery, which is otherwise a rare disorder; and by dropsy, for which 
the operation of tapj)ing is sometimes successfully performed. Inde¬ 
pendent of the fevers .ari.'ing from th<' etfeets of the inundation, a 
remittent form of this disease occasionally attacks lln; ivdiabitants, xvho 
arc much exposcfl to llw; sun in tht* hot xveather, preparing tins ground 
for the crops. From description, lliis however is more like cowp f/c 
soleil than violent remifitait fex'er: soin<?tirncs the person is struck 
instantly dead ; if not, unless co])ions epistaxis ensues, the recovery is 
protracted for many days. * 

Many individuals are said to be afllicte<l Avith fever in 'J’alla, where 
the drying process is going on most rapidly. Every house, on an 
average, has one ease of fever, and for one or two months three or four 
die daily. Nevertheless it is not fevers that the inhabitants dread,f 

* An intelligent Native ascribed the greater part of the diseases of Tatta to the people 
eating large quantities of Pnlwa, which is an excceilingly rieh fish ; and their heiog pos¬ 
sessed of no medicines. Fevers, he said, were brought on very frequently by drinking the 
stagnant waters of the inundation ; for he had vemnrked that those who drank river or well 
water were more exempt from ague than those who did otherwise. 

t In Bagdad and Bussora, I have known one shopkeeper say to another—" I feel fever 
coming on, look after my goods” ; which, if i^eed to, the person attacked rolled himself up in 
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blit cholera and small-pox; both of wliich scourges have within the last 
few months committed very considerable ravages, not only in Tatta, 
but in Hyderabad and elsewhere. Cholera appears every fourth or 
fifth year in Sind, and is uniformly very fatal. In 1832, many hundreds 
of the inhabitants of Tatta alone died, and daring the past month of 
March, as long as the epidemic was at its height, twenty souls daily 
perished. Small-jiox is an endemic disease in Sind, and rages every 
second or third year, e.omiiiencing at Bhala and Kiirachee, and then 
spreading to 'I’atla. Fev(;r.s arc the endemic of October and November; 
and cholera, when it does appear, of March. Small-pox occurs at no 
certain pcriod.s, and is always a discas(^ very much more fatal, in 
projiorlion to the numbers attacked, than is the case with fever. 

The following facts connected with small-pox, and communicated to 
me by Mr. Masson, a gentleman well known for his very persevering 
and highly succe.ssfnl antiquarian researches in Central and Upper Asia, 
will, I am sure, be interesting. 

In tlie jirovince of Lus, along tlie sea coast sonth-west of Kurfftihee, of 
which Bhala is the capital, and Sonmeeanec the port, the milkers of 
camels athm) lliat they have a disease eallcd Photo Shootur. Small-pox 
inLus is designated Photo, so that the term Photo Sliootnr implies the 
srnall-pox of llu* camel, wliieli is an eruj)tion on tlie udder of that animal, 
not more violent, and in its ]nistule similar to fliat on the udder of the 
cow. 'J'he camels, while thus aillieled, c.onfinuc to give milk, which 
is largely drank by the infiabitaiits; but both tlie men and women who 
milk llumi arc invariably seized wJtli a pustular di.sease, similar to that 
on the earners udder, on their hands and arms, never extending abovt; 
the elbows. No on(\ has ever been known to die from this eruption, and 
the Natives themselves remark, that those who have had the Photo 
Shootur are uniformly exempt from small-pox, which is a disease 
occasionally endemic in the district. 

Inocmlatiou* is known in Lus, the virus being taken from a person 
labouring with small-pox, and inserted on the W'rist of healthy indivi¬ 
duals (children), who, if the opera'ion is successful, which is not always 
the case, are seized with small-jrox, not limited to the hand and arm, 
but general over the body; commonly mild, yet in some cases fatal. 

Although the inhabitants are aware that the Photo Shooturf is a 

his car]>et, and when the fit of ague was over, .fosc, thanked his friend, and went on selling his 
merchandize. On inquiry, I found similar instances were of daily occurrence in both towns, 
60 little do the fevers of the inundation injure those living on the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. 

* Inoculation is also known in Kabool : there it is generally performed by the Syuds, who 
frequently make two or three trials before succeeding. 

t Mr. Masson could not recollect at what season of the year it is prevalent. 
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preventive against small-pox, they do not inocnhito with its virus, in a 
manner similar to what they do from the srnall-pox pnstule, which 
frequently brings on a disease believed by these people to be beyond 
the control of the Native doctors ; insomuch s»>, that the relatives of the 
sick proceed to the shrine of some favourite saint, there, by propitiatory 
offerings, to invoke aid in favour of the diseased. 

All affections of the eye arc rare, and the number of blind people in 
Tatta do not exceed forty. 

Rheumatism is common in the cold season, and often, by elironicity, 
renders the individual afllicled a cripple. When ehronie, the melhod 
of cure is by pressing heated china [)lal('s on the jiart affrelrd,—actual 
cautery is but little resorted to; and, with the excc])lion of imrgalivcs, no 
other medicines arc exhibited. 

Stone in the bhukhu’ is unknown in I’atta. 

Gonorrluca and syphilis arc eornmon, and secondary symptoms 
frequently follow. The Tatta children die in eonsideval)le nnml)ers ; 
blit their diseases an; very ill-dolined, the common answer being, Th<;y 
gradually pine away.” 

A fatal lerininatiun freipiently attends nrrnuchmcvl in Octobi'r and 
November, but at other seasons rarely ; a sort of pnerp(;riil fever soem,s 
to be the cause of dealli. 

'riic above remarks on the diseases iiecnliar to the Natives of Jjowor 
Sind have been obtained from Native doctors, and oth(;r intrdligenl p(;r- 
sons. iVly own praetii'.e in a Nalivi' regiment, eoiujiaratively very 
healthy, during two months, does not allow ini' to add any remarks of 
my own; so that in vcnlniing to offer an opinion as to wli(;lher the 
position now occupied as a military cantonment w'ill be healtliy or 
unhealthy, T do so trusting the fa\onrable imjiression I imtertaiu of 
the salubrity of this station will not after cxix.'rieneo be belied. 

During the greater portion of tin; year, tin; dry, c.lean, open situation 
on which the canlonirn;nt is built, must bt; favourable to the health of 
troops, European as well us Native, in a country little burdened with 
jungle, and reaping the full benefit ot the north-west and other winds. 
It must, however, be expected, that when the neighbouring low gronnil 
is half inundated, and, consequently, wlicn growth and decay are going 
forward with vigour, that fevers will be more prevalent than at other 
seasons ; but those will never be so severe or fatal as if the troops had 
been stationed on the plain below.* Nor can any just comparison be 
induced, from what occurs in the city of Tatta, or brought forward as 
a proof of what is likely to happen in the camp, during the jicriod of 

* An impression appears to me to have been current, that the cantonment was to be formed 
on the low ground about Tatta. 
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inundation. The miasmata which aflecl those Jiving in the town cannot 
be so concentrated in their powers as to produce the same injurious 
consequences in the cantonment; for, says Bassinganit, “ It is every- 
wJicre fornarked that a difFerence of level is enough to exempt 
the inhabitants from every danger.” The difference of a few feet in 
height was considered by Dr. J. Hunter to give a comparative security 
to soldiers quartered in the same building; and Dr. Johnson remarks 
that miasmata possess such a gravity that they can never rise in the 
atmosphere, unless assisted tjy a lighter body, which carries tliem into 
it. Various obstacles, he atlds, form barriers whieli llnw cannot pass, 
and against which they deposit tluunselves. 'J'hc last-mentioned author 
adduces many instances of places in Italy, in the midst of malarious 
districts, whicdi, from being elevated, enjoy a salubrity undisturbed 
and the eharacterislies of all the Bengal stations on the banks of the 
Ganges are the samc^, ditl'ering only in degree of salubrity from their 
elevation and dryness.| In opposition to the foregoing statements I 
rniisf, however, in candour add, that it is the opinion of M. Rcigaud 
deliisle, lliat mar.sh miasni appears to be active at a height of between 
6H2 to 1,000 fe(;t abj>ve the jdaee of its origin; and tliat Montfaleou 
is of opinion that the. distance to which marshy exhalations may extend, 
by gradual diffusion, is from 1,100 to 1,S00 feel of (de-vation, and from 
000 to 1,000 fet;l in a horizontal ilireelion. I should therefore, from the 
statements of these latter aiilhorllics, be. wrong, did 1 not anticipate 
that in September, October, and November, the months when fevers are 
prevalent throughout India, fever will also be prevalent in the canton- 
nient of Tatta. 

It has been said that “ Sind is exempt from no disease that flcsli is 
heir to,—a stale tuent I will not alterapl todtmy; fori have always 
remarked that abject poverty is the soil in which most epidemic diseases 
•spring up in every country,—upon the jioor, ill-fed, liarasscd population, 
living in closeness and lilth, do the diseases peculiar to this country 
fall. There is, however, little probability that the well-fed, well-clothcd 
servant of Government, little exj)nsed to the injurious qualities of the 
air, soil, and water, will sull'er inneh in the catalogue of diseases 
cn''mcrated,and which have their origin more from the present condition 

* Sir John Pringle remarked th.at the np])er part of Ghent was nniformly very healthy, 
while those living in the lower part suffered from fevers, &c. 
t “ Rankcn on Public Health in India.” 

On the banks of the Runn of Kutch, which is annually flooded hy salt water, leaving a 
surf^ute of (),(t00 squai'C miles exposed, the inhabitants are healthier, aud freer from fevers, 
than in any other part of that country, or Parkjir, a district of Sind bordering. This singidar 
fact has been particularly noticed by me in a paper on the Topography of Kutch, printed 
in the “ Medical and Physical Journal of Calcutta,” in 183/, 

+ " Visit to the Court of Sind,” by Dr. liurncs, K.H. * 
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tv vt'orlahli' putrrho lion, mariri.i, st hril.rr Iront mar hrs tir (hr, inonihs 
t>t orrat risers, rilir.-- or r.im;.", laininr, (..* i>,ol lotnl, and Ihr roii- 
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iiiid wlicre Kiiro|K“an.s (;aniuii obtain nvdoni ''jurits with ca?e, IJicy mub' 
aJwjiys bo ooiiiparalivoly boallliy.* 

As a precautionary incasuro, it would bo necessary, in buildini.'. 
I)arracks, to raise them above llu; level ol' the ground considerably, as 
die nature of marsh mutism is sucdi, that should it travel over the hill 
in doing so, it would not rise much above its level, and thus pass over 
without injury. (Jlass doors and windows would also be advisable, 
to shut out, at ])nrtieular seasons, any miasinatous sinell whie.h may 
arise from the plain below, morning and livening, and which strong 
winds may blow up. Indejx'iident of this, nothing tends so much, in 
my opinion, to inerease the comfort of men in barracks, as well 
constructed glazed doors and windows ; and for an hospital they are 
indispensably neee.ssary:' It would also be proper, during the last 
months of 'flu: inundation, not to jiermit soldiers, whether l^uropean or 
Native, to be in the plain after sunset : this strict roll-calls will 
invariably prevent. 

'I'he benelil <d'change of air is most conspicuous in the numerous 
family of aguish ilisorders, and the simple measure of change of air i.s 
often in itself sullieienl to remove die disease, and the more ])rom])lly 
the change is made, the more elleelive it is likely to prove. No place 
in 1 ndia eommands such ('luiuent advantages in this respect as 'ratfa 
In a few hours a. soldier labouring uiuler fever can be transported from 
an inland country to the sea coast, by the easiest means of eonveyance 
possible, viz. a few miles of laiul earriagi*, and the remainder of the 
jonriu'y in a boat, in which the full advantage of the sea air is reaped, 
till lie reaedios Kiiraehee, where, if a sanatarimu is established, he will 
meet with every comfort and medical attimdanc-e : thus few eases, from 
the rapidity of the change, and its being so ju'rfeet, will require to 
proceed to Bombay; on the contrary, they will generally in a short time 
be returned to their duly. 

* Sec oine very able iTiiiarks, by Itr. A. (lil)sou, in Vol. I. of tlic‘‘Itombay Medical 
and Pbysieal Society’s Triui^actions,” pji. <>(•—ti.'t, iiheii Miitmj; on tbc health of Europciui'. 
stationed in the cantonineiit of Kniiii, ui (iiui.iit. 
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PllOVINCE OF LUS. 


The small province of Lus is about 100 miles lonj^ by 80 miles broad, 
and is bounded to the south by the sea, to the north by the Jahlawan 
Hills, and to the east and west by ranges of high mountains, which 
deseend from the great mass occupying Belooehislan, and separate it 
from Sind and Mukran. Besides these, which terminate on the si‘a- 
eoast, one at Ras Mooarcc, and the other 100 miles further to the 
westward, near Ras Arabah, another spur shoots oO’ from the Jahla- 
\van Hills called Jibbcl Hahro, which runs down the centre of the 
province nearly to th(? coast, and divides it into two unocjual portions. 
These three ranges arc all of the same formation, principally coarse 
sandstone, and of the same average altitude, each being about 3,000 
feet high. 

The climate of Lus is subjected to considerable variation: in the 
winter season it is delightful, the atmt>sphere being clear, dry, and 
cool; but in the .summer months if is as disagreeable, from the excessive 
heat. During my journey to Bey la, in the month of January, the 
thermometer stood at 35° for three mornings running, and it did not rise 
higher than G7° even in the hottest part of the day. Situated just 
without the limits of the south-west monsoon, and nearly encircled by 
high mountains, which not only reflect the sun’s rays, but exclude the 
wind, the heat in the summer season is intense; and although the 
atmosphere is occasionally cooled by refreshing showers, it is severely 
felt by the inhabitants. 

The western .division of the province, lying between the Hahro and 
Hinglaj mountains, is the smallest and least productive of the two : the 
greater part is occupied by a mass of barren bills, with small valleys 
between them, and the remainder forms a level sandy district, near the 
sea, which in most places is barren, and almost destitute of inhabitants. 

The eastern division of the province is watered by the Poorally and 
its numerous tributaries, and the only productive^art of it is the valley 
or plain through which that river takes its course. From the sea to the 
Jahlawan Hills it measures about 65 miles in length, and in width 
decreases gradually from 35 miles, its breadth on the coast, as you 
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approach its upper extremity, where it terminates^ in a semicircle of 
hills, and is eight or nine miles across. With the exception of a bell of 
low broken hillocks on the sea coast, about eight miles broad, the whole 
face of the valley is perfectly flat; and it is to this circumstance the pro¬ 
vince owes its name of Lus, which, in the language of the country, signifies 
a level plain. On looking down it from the upper extremity, where 
the ground rises slightly at the foot of the hills, the horizon appears of 
a misty blue colour, and is as level and well defined as it is at sea: the 
only elevated spot I saw was the rising ground on which IJcyla is built, 
and that is not more than ten or twelve feel high. There is a tradition 
amongst the Natives, that at a remote period the valley wms an inlet of 
the sea, and from its extreme flatness, alluvial formation, and small 
elevation above the level of the ocean, there is reason for believing it 
was once the case. 

The soil is everywhere alluvial, and is composed of a light loose clay, 
mixed in a greater or less proportion with fine sand. In some places 
it jircserves a hard smooth surface, and contains a portion of saline 
ingredients; but in others crumbles into a fine dust, which is blown 
about in clouds by the lightest breeze, and renders travelling very dis¬ 
agreeable : it is also in many parts encumbered with large rounded 
stones, and at the head of the valley above Beyla, where tlicrc are 
numerous streams and watercourses, they are so thickly strew'cd over 
the surface that the whole plain from one range of hills to the other 
appears like the bed of a large river. Near the coast there is scarcely a 
tree or a bush to be seen, and the country has a most barren and deso¬ 
late aspect. A confused mass of undulating hillocks, eighty or a hundred 
feel high, covered to some depth with loose sand, and thinly overrun 
with creeping plants, extends about eight miles inland, and in the small 
hollows and plains between them, wdiich are so low as to become saturat¬ 
ed at high tide by the sea, the land produces nothing but saline shrubs 
or coarse reeds. Beyond the sandhills, the level plains commence, and 
small patches of stunted tamarisk trees appear here and there ; but as 
you approach Layarec, they attain a greater height, and the jungle 
becomes dense. From that village to Beyla the face.of the country 
everywhere presents the same appearance in its general features, and 
in the vicinity of the different streams a largo portion of the land is 
under cultivation ; but beyond these spots it is cither covered with 
saline.bushes, or thick tamarisk Jungle, and, from the poverty of the soil, 
would not yield sufficient to repay the cultivator for his toil in clearing 
it. In some of the jungles the babool (Mimosa) is abundant, and in 
others the trees are withered and leafless for miles, and there is no sign 
of vegetation save in the undergrowth beneath them. About and 
above Beyla the tamarisk and babool atinosl entirely disappear, and are 
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succeeded by a tree whicli from a short distance appears like a species 
of willow, and is so high and bushy, that at those places where it 
abounds it forms thick and extensive woods. Clarae is everywhere 
plentiful, but particularly so on the eastern side of the valley: herds of 
antelopes and spotted deer are frequently seen in the open country, and 
the wild hog is sometimes found in the thickets; the jungles arc full of 
hares and partridges; and the lakes and swamps swarm with water- 
fowl of every description. 

On the banks of the Poorally and its tributary streams, a large portion 
of the land is under cultivation, and this is also the case along the east¬ 
ern side of the valley, where there are several small lakes left by the 
waters of the inundation. At these; spots the soil is a rich mould, and 
yields abundant crops of wheat, jowaree, oil seed, cotton, and esculent 
vegetables. In liic dry season, most of the fields arc irrigated by cuts 
from the rivers, but some depimd entirely upon the rains for a supply of 
water : on the former a tax is levied of one-third, and on the latter of 
one-fifth of the. produce. 

The principal river of fnis is the Poorally, which rises to the north¬ 
ward amongst the Jahlawan Mountains, and issues upon the valley 
through a deep ravine about nine miles to the north-west of Heyla. On 
leaving the hills, it flows in several rivulets along a bed JlOO yards 
wide, but ne.ar lieyla it increases to nearly a mile in breadth, and the 
water, spreading over a large extent of ground, forms a .succession of 
swamps. Amongst these there are many small springs, and jiart of the 
land is turned to aeeount in the enllivation of rice. Above Peyla the 
plain u]) to the foot of the. hills is everywhere deeply scored with the 
beds of rivulets and watercourses, but they are only filled during the 
inundation months, and then empty themselves into the Poorally. 
The first tributary stream of any size flows from the mountains to the 
north-east, and, passing close along the elevated ground on which the 
capital is built,-'joins the river below tin; swamjis. Opposite the town 
it is 700 yards broad, and when I crossed it, in the month of January, 
its bed was perfectly dry. From the junction of this stream the river 
pursues a winding course to the southward, and has an average breadth 
of 400 yards; at some places, however, it is nmeh wider, especially at 
the confluence of the Kahto, a large stream descending from the eastern 
range of mountains, where it is nearly a mile across, and, when full, 
must form a fine sheet of water. Here its bed is overrun with jungle, 
and the stream winds through the centre in two small rivulets, fifteen 
yards broad, and fifteen inches deep. The Kahto is from three to five 
hundred yards broad, and is only filled in the rains. Four miles to the 
north-east of Layarce the Poorally receives the waters of the Hubb, a 
river of some size flowing from the eastward, and below the point of 
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junction is confined by a dam or bund, to retain its waters in the- dry 
season for agricultural purposes. From this spot to its mouth it has 
no ha^. As the river fills during the rains, the bund is swept away, 
and the water escapes through a level plain, covered with bushes, about 
five miles broad, which it inundates to a depth of two or three feet. 
This plain is bounded by the sandhills on the coast, and extends in a 
winding direction to the mouth of- the river, which is situated at the 
head of the harbour of Sonrnecanec, and only runs four or five miles 
into the land. TJic water also finds another outlet through a line of 
lakes and swamps on the eastern side of flic valley, where the ground is 
very low, and reaches the sea at a large lagoon on the shores of the bay, 
a few miles below the harbour. Sccrundo, the largest of the swamps, 
is several miles in length, and very irregular in shape, its width in some 
places exceeding a mile, and at others contracting to four or five hundred 
yards. In the dry season, when it has a depth of four or five feet, the 
water is salt, and charged with vegetable matter, from the thick man¬ 
grove jungle growing along its banks; but during the inundation it is 
perfectly fresh, and the swamp then assumes the ajipearance of an ex¬ 
tensive lake. Waterfowl of all kinds resort to it in incredible numbers, 
and alligators arc almost eipially abundant. 

The water of Ihe Poorally holds in solution a large quantity of saline 
ingredients, and every stone in its bed tliat is at all exposed to the 
in/luenec of the sun is covered with a thin incrustation. As far as ( 
could judge from the laslc, it is natron, and the flavour of the water is 
scarcely alFcctod by it. In the swampy ])arts of llie river near Beyla 
alligators arc numerous, and they are met with here and there 
throughout its course. 

In the whole province there arc not more than ten or twelve towns or 
villages, and tlie largest of these, Ileyla, does not contain more than 
5,000 inhabitants. Sonmeeanee has not half that number, and Ootul, 
a town situated on the eastern side; of the valley, whiofi ranks next in 
importance, scarcely a fourth. Tiayarcc, Oot, Momadavee, and the 
others, are small villages of thirty or forty houses each, part built of 
mud, and the rest of mats, and none have more than 150 or 200 inhabit- 
ar ts. 'riic people generally are scattered over the face of the country, 
and have no fixed habitations; their huts are erected wherever there 
is pasturage for their cattle, and, being constructed of stakes and reed 
mats, are easily removed to other spots when the supply of fodder is 
exhausted. Jieyla, the capital, is built upon a rising ground on the 
north b.^nk of a small river flowing from the mountains to the north-cast, 
which joins the Poorally about a mile to the westward of the city. It 
contains about 800 houses, built of mud, and a population of about 
5,000 souls. The palace of the Jam is situated in the north-east quarter, 
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and this part of it is surrounded by a mud wall of no great strciigih, 
which is tlie only defence of llu; place. 

The prodnclions of f.us arc grain (ehieny wheat and jowarce), oil 
seed, a kind of gum called (^ogur, and cotton, fihee is made in 
large (luantitie.s, and sent to Kurachee or Somnceauec for exportation, 
and the /locks furnish a small supply of wool, (’olton cloth, witli the 
coarsi' woollen dre.-^ses worn by the ])easantrv, and coarse carpels made 
at JJeyla, are tl»e only arti(“lcs manufactuiaal in the c<M?nlr\. 

It is (li/licnlt to form an estimate of the anuninl of the population, 
»'rom tile people Ix'ing so miieh se.atteied over the face (if tlie ei.imlrx ; 
blit J do not think it I'Xeeeds'b”),000 souls. It i> e«)iiipo.-'ed prineijiallv of 
'\ooiiirees, deseendaiits from the ancient Siimiiia aiiil Soomra i/poois, 
whosi' cliiefs Anauerly ruled iu Sind, and wlio are iliviileil iino s-ven 
1 ribes, llie .]anuiolri'e, Arab (Indoor, Sliooroo, IJooraii, SluiUli. \\ ai .>Ii. aleI 
AInngavali. 'I'lie Ai'al) (indoor is said to 1»<' a biMiieli Irotu la- eele- 
brated Aral) tribe llie Koreish, and to have settled in Ijiis in ihe rei ^n 
of the third J\liali[)h Omar. 'J'hat the lainily ol Aral) Oo.-ma/i.in 'r, il.e 
eiiief, is finm an Aiab stock, is evidmit, lor in liiii; and ail hi • i' la 1 ive.', 
llie Arab form and featnresare strongly marked ; but llu'reseiuldaime is 
not visible in the iribc generally, and it is no doubt of Ao.iima e origin. 
The .lokeeas and .lukreeas, who are also Nooiorees, and i ilial.'it the 
monntainons eoimtrv to the eastward, were also lonnerly si:!)|e(l to tlie 
(.'lii'd' of liUs ; but v hen K'uraehee was taken by the Sin Mahs, they 
threw oil’ llieir allegianei*, and ha\e e\er since aekno\\ I' deed t!ic 
nntljoiity of the Aniia-rs. Hesides Noomrees, there are aN.-- many lliii- 
doos, and a large nnniber of African slaves 'I'he latter jieriorm all 
the work, and an; treatial by their masb'.rs with great harsime.ss. 'I'lie 
chiefs and a few of their military followers are robust and good-looking 
men. but the A'ooiuiees geiu'rally possess lew of lliose i|ualities, either 
))]ivsjcal or moral, wliieh would entitb' them to be considered a. line 
race. Amongst the lower orders, a mixture of the dillerent < asies and 
tribes is observal)le, and a large number exhibit marks in tli d* l'( .ilnn;s 
of llieir African descent. ] ii ajipearanee ami botlily strength, tin- men 
arc inferior to the' iiiliabitanls ol most Asiatic countries, and they me 
ignorant, indoh'iit, and superstitions. 'I'lie women possi'ss jew jier-onal 
charms even when young, and are remarkable for their bold and 
licentious manners. 'I'hc dress of both sexes is mmdi the same as it 
is in Sind, and there is, in fact, a marked resemblance, both in eharaeler 
and appearance, between the jicojilc of the two countries. 

Jam JVIi-er Mahomed, the Cliicf of Lus, is about lourtee.n years of 
age, and does not at present take any part in the government ol the 
province, which is conducted by Ularukeo, the Chief of llie Jamootrees, 
under the direction of his mother. Jam Dccna, his cousin, is the only 
43s 



iii:ilf: rrliilive he liiis ; Imt he iy looked iijjon with suspicion by those in 
fiiiUiority, and not allowed lo interfere in any way in the management 
of aU’airs. lie is about forty years of fige, and mneh liked by the people 
for the kindness and generosity of his (lispo>iii()n. 'L’he Jam’s sister 
was marri«-<l some years ago to MeerSc>bdar, one of the Sind Arncers, and 
it is settled that when ho is of age he is to espouse one of that prince’s 
sisters in return. He has also a half-sister in the Harem of Mehrab 
Khan, tlie Khelal Prinec!, and another luarrical to the Chief of the 
Jokecas. 'I’lie mother of these two girls resides at Sonmeeanee,- and is 
in such a destitute (;ondifion that she has lately been obliged to sell her 
cloth(5S and jewids to obtain the necessaries of life. 

The Jam is not independent, but, like all the Brahocc Chiefs, holds 
his dominions under the feudatory tojiure of furnishing a certain num¬ 
ber of troops when reciuiretl for the service of his lord paramount, the 
Sovereign of Klielat. The Jam’s father was formerly obliged to send 
him a portion of the duties collected in his territories as a yearly tribute, 
but after his marriage with one of the prince’s daughter'^, this was no 
longer demanded. At present the Jam is kept in comphite sul)jection, 
for his small Htate is (Everywhere exposed to the attacks of the Brahocc 
tribes, who, if commanded by the Khelat Cliief, would quickly over¬ 
run it *, and he would not, in c(^nse(pience, dare to disobey any order 
from that jirince, or act in any business of importance without his sanc¬ 
tion. The number of troops he was ('xpc'cled to liring into the field in 
time of war was flxc'd at 4,r)()0, but at present the whole military force 
of the province does not exceed 2,700 men, which arc furnished by 
the dill'crent tribes in the following proportions:— 

Jamootree. GOO 

A rah G udoor . 600 

Shooroo. 200 

Boorah. 300 

Shukh . 100 

Warah. 100 

INFungayah. 300 

Brahoces . 500 

Total.... 2,700 


Since the death of the Jam’s father, who expired abcml eight ycar« 
ago, the revenues of the province have decreased considerably, and do 
not now amount to more than Rs. 35,000 annually. They are derived 
from a duty of three? per cent, levied on all imports and exports, and a 
bazar toll of one per cent, collected at the towns they have to pass 
through on the road to Beyla. 'I’hcre is also a land tax of one-third the 
produce on all grounds irrigated from the river, and one-fifth on those 
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\vhich depend solely upon the rain for a snp])ly of water. Last yeal^ 
the revenue colleeled at the ditferenl towns was as follows:— 


At Sonmceancc.Rs. 12,000 

At Layarec . 2,000 

At Ootnl. 0,000 

At Beyla . 9,000 

At Oormarali, a .small seaport near (\ipe Arabah. 1,000 

Land tax. S.OOO 


Total.Rs. Of),000 


t^onmoeanec is the principal si'aporf ol’Lus, and, for sueli a miserable- 
lookinj^ place, possesses considembb* trade. 'I’lie town, generally 
called Meeanec by tbe ^Natives, is mean and dirty, and does not eon-' 
tain more tlian 500 bouses. '.I'liey^ are built of .vtieks and mml, and 
liavc a small turret rising above tin* roof, o])en to the sea-bree/.(‘, witboiil 
wliieh tlii'.v would seare(dy be lial)ilable in tlie. summer monlbs, oil 
account of tbe excessive beat, l^'ormerly, the town was surrounded by 
a mud wall, 1)ut as no jiains were lakcn to kci-p it in rcjiair, it gradually 
f('ll to decay, and now scarcely a vestige of it remains. It contains a 
population of about 2,000 souls, moNt of wdioin are einjdoyed in lisbing, 
and are ('xtremely jioor, and ibere are. besidi's a few- Hindoos, wlio have 
the whole trade of the place in tbeirbands. At Afccanee tbe waterisex- 
triMuely b.id : 1 examined all the wells in tbe ncigldKUirliood, and caused 
others to be dug in the most promising spols, but it was so brai'kisli that 
it was not drinkabb', and I was obliged to send to Iviiracbee f(»r a sUjiply 
for the vessi'ls, 'J’be harbour, w'hie-li lias b'*en foruu'fl by tl.'e I’oorally 
river, is a large irregular inb‘1, spreading out, like that at kiiracbee, in 
<'\tensive swamps, and choked with shoals. 'The channel leading into 
it is extremely narrow^ and has a d(‘plh ol sixteen or se.venteen Ici'l at 
Jiigli-waler, in the shallowest part; but it shifts its ])osition every ye.ar, 
and vessels of any si/e could not navigate it without great dillleulfy until 
it had been buoyed olf. Inside there arc six, sev en, and even ten fathoms 
in some places, but towards the town the channel.s become shallow, 
and the trading boats cannot approaeli it nearer than a mile. At the 
spot wduM-e they anchor they are always aground at low-water. .During 
the south-west monsoon llu' harbour caiiuol be entered, for the bar at 
the enlraiiee is exj^osed to the whole lorce of the swt II, and llu* break¬ 
ers on it are very beav'y. 'riu've is another small se.'i})ort belonging to 
Liis, situated on tlie western side ol the llinglaj Mountains, at Ra.s 
Arabah : it is calh'd Oormarali, and is the place to \\ liich the prodiic-* 
tions of the western division of the province arc sent lor exportation. 

The total value of tiu' ir.adi" of Lus does not exceed Rs. 5,00,000, 
The imports are, from Bombay, cloibs, silks, iron, tin, steel, copper. 
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pfpper, sugar, and spices ; from the Persian Gulf, dates and slaves ; 
and from 8ind a small quantity of coarse cotton cloth. The greater part 
of tlie articles brought from Bombay are sent to Khelat, for although 
highly prized in Lns, the people are too poor to purchase them ; and they 
receive in return wool, of which SOO candies arrived in the course of 
last year, and dill’ercnt kinds of dried fruits. The exports are grain 
(principally wheat and jowarce), ghee, wool, oil seed, and a small 
quantity of gum, yV duty of three per cent, is levied on all imports and 
exports, which may be paid (Either at Sonmeeanee or B(;yla, and a bazar 
loll of ojKi pi'r cent, at lyayaree and OotuI, two towns on the road. 

Most of the articles imported from Bombay are sent to Kliclat, and 
from that city distributed througliout B(doo<diistan. 'I’hc quantity is 
very "'itiall for the supply of such an extensive kingdom, and is not 
lilvclv to become greater until the Khelat j)rince takes irn^asures to ])rc- 
venl the caravans from being plundered in tbeir route from Bcyla to his 
cripilal. 'riic intermediate districts are inhabited Ijy various Brahoec 
fnbes, Mu ll as the jMingulls, Bi'zinyas, &rc., and to each of the chiefs 
tin' merchant lias to pay from Rs. 1 to Rs. 1 jier camel-load, as may be 
«b'1crm’'ned at tlu' lime. 'J’heiv followers also frequently pillage the 
ear.ivans ; and in such a lawlcs.s country it is of c.t»ursc impossible to 
obtain eilbev rcslitiition or redress. Melirab Khan, the Khelat Prince, 
lias no doiilit the ]H)Wer to re]>ress these oMlr.»g«’s, and put a slop to the 
exactions of the IJralioec* Chiefs, all of whom are tributary to him ; 
ami altlnnigli soim'o( them arc nearly related to him, he would no 
tlonI<l iiiterlere to prevent them, if the ad\anlages that would acmaie to 
himself from the increase of the trade weri' pointed onl in a roveible 
manner. .All the, merchants of 1ms are of ojiinion that tlic coinmerco 
would be considerably enlarged if security were allbrdeil to the tradc'r; 
and of lliis iliere can la; little doubt, for cloths and oiln'V articles of 
l’bir(<pcan mannfaeturc arc' in great request throughout I>elooehis1an, 
am] tin; riipplv i'^ not at present adecpiatc; to tlu; demand. 

I‘\)r”<erly the ecmuiK'rce of IjUs was mueli more vahiidcle tliaii it isai. 
]nescnt, and a large portion was sent by the Khelat route to the iiorllieru 
provinces of llindoostan. ’Within tlie last forty yc'ars it has, from 
v.irioiis causes, gradually declined. In 1S08 S’onraceaiiec was taken 
and plnndered by the Joasniee iciratcs, and for some years the mereliants 
were alraid to send goods there : the port was just beginning to recover 
from this blowq when the Ameers of Bind issued strict orders to tlie 
merchants of Karachce to discontinue their practice of importing goods 
to any of the ports of Lus, under the severest penalties; and thi.s measure, 
which at once took away half tlie trade of the place, completed what 
the pirates had begun. In the mean time the trade with the northern pro- 
vtttccs had ceased entirely, for they had become so unsettled that iho 
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Putlian mcrcliants, who are the great carriers in tliat part of tlie wo^Id, 
ceased to come to Khclat for goods, and as they afterwards found the 
route from l^ppcr 8ind much the safest, they resorted to it in |)refercnee, 
and have since obtained the small supply of gooils they r(*(juirc from 
the nierchanls of that kingdom. Before the tradi- of Lus had suli'ered 
from the cause.s above mentioned, its value is said to hav(' been five 
tinics greater than it is at present; and it was also mueli more lucrative 
to the mcreliant, for at that period goods of European manufacture sold 
for doubh' the price' that is now obtained for them. 

On the 30/// ./(/iiiuir// 1S3^, having reccivctl an answer to a letter I 
had written to tin: Cliief of Lus, announcing my arrival at SonuuM'ane/', 
Avith a letl('r ;ind sonic jiresents from the ]>ombay (lovernmenl, 1 
eommeiieed my journey to Beyla. 'I’wo elii(;fs, with a small jiarty of 
follo\v<’rs, had la'tm sent to accompany me to the capital : but as they 
A\ ere not ready to proceed, and T did not Avish to delay my journey, I 
started, accoitipanied by Dr. Jlardy, Avithout them. 

'The roafl for stune distance l('d o\er a confused mass of h)AV hilhxOis, 
covered A\ith loose sand, or across the low swarnpv Imllows betwe/'u 
them, and the country had everywher/! a most barren tind desolate 
apfiearanee, tlu're not lieing a tree or bush to Ix' seen. About Jiv(' miles 
from Sonnieeaiiee avc sirrivcal at a ridge of sandhills about loO fi'ct high, 
from the suiiiiuit of which the I’oorally river Avas visibh' to tlie VV"NW., 
with an exli iisive tract of thic-k mangrove jungh' stretching along the 
left bank. At this place avc halted for a short time, until flu' chiefs 
who wcr<‘ to accompany us madr' their appcairam-e, and then continued 
our journey across e. ]oa\' flat plain, covered Avith saline bushes. About 
an hour alter sunset, having reaclu'd a spot Avherc the laml was higher, 
and Avatev ])rocurable, we halted for the night. In the course of the 
«'\ening, many trav/dlers had collected at this sjiot, and by tin’ time av<! 
arrived forty or iifty had enc.ampi'd about the wells, Avhi(di an' mendy 
small holes, dug at the foot of a high bank, yielding a scanty supply (d‘ 
brackish water. 'J'lieri' wms a Syiid annuigst them, a noted story-tcdler, 
Avho continued to entertain a large audience Avilh his tales until the 
night w'as far advanced ; and as he jiossessed a dee)'» and melodious 
A’oiee, tin* effeel of the kind of recitative stjle in Avhich they were 
ohaunted Avas extremely pleasing. 

11///.—On the following morning .started for liayaree, a small towm 
six miles distant, Avhich Ave n'ached early in the aftc'rnoon. 'I'he level 
plain betAAmen the sandhills and Layaree i.s scored throughout Avith 
marks made by the passage of Avater, and overrun Avith saline bushes, 
intermixed here and there AAUlh patches of stunted tamarisk tr('<*s. Our 
attendants told us that the Poorally flows through this j/laiu during tho 
ttiuudatipn, and pointed out the beds of tAVO deep Avatercourses through 
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which the water ef^capes in the latter part of the season : the river, they 
said, had no decided bod from Tiayaree, where there is a bund thrown 
across it, to its mouth, a distance of about twelve miles, but discharges 
itself into the bay and harbour of Sonmecance by several outlets, through 
the low grounds near the sea coast. 

Layaree is a small town, containing about fifty mud-built houses, 
prettily situated in a grove of large babool trees ; there is a large tank 
near it, filled by a canal from the river, and half a mile to the south¬ 
east is seen the small village of Charro, which is the residence of the 
Darogah, or collector of tsixcs. At least a third of the population is 
composed of African slaves, who perform all the out-door labour, and are, 
apparently, treated by their masters with great cruelty. In my walks 
about the place I met several who complained bitterly of the treatment 
tlicy received, and earnestly begged me to receive them on board the 
vessel, for thi^y had determined to escape from their brutal masters on 
the first opportunity. In the immediate vicinity of the town the coun¬ 
try is open, and the ground laid out in lields, in which wheat, jowai'cc, 
cotton, and oil seed are cultivated. Further oil', the land is overrun with 
high thick jungle, but, in the small open spaces that occur here and 
there, is eovenul with grass, which, although of a worse kind, affords 
excellent pasturage for the (locks and herds. 

Shortly after our arrival at Layaree, and before the baggage camels 
had come up, word was brought that a chief had just arrived from 
Beyla with 'reeruthdas, the Jam’s Dewan, and wished to sec me. As 
soon as a place had been prepared to receive them, by spreading mats 
and carpets under the shade of a large tree, they came, attended by a 
few armed followers, and delivered a complimentary message from the 
Jam, expressing his satisfaction at my visit. The chief was a little old 
man, with a strongly marked Arab countenance; and 'reeruthdas, who 
is a spare meagre man, appeared to me the most complete specimen of 
a cunning, knavish Hindoo I had ever seen. 

In the course of the conversation that ensued, I found they wanted 
me to remain at Layaree until they received further instructions from 
Beyla respecting my journey; Imt.is this would have delayed me many 
days, ] told them decidedly I should take it ill if any objections were 
maue to my procec'ding iinmediatidy, and that on the following morn¬ 
ing I should either continue my journey or return to the shi[). This 
seemed to puzzle them extremely, and they at last bogged I would stop 
only one day, when they would be ready to accompany me ; to which I 
agreed. In the course of the evening one of their attendants brought a 


quantity of rice, flour, ghee, &c. for the use of the party. 

13/A.—On sending to the chief to tell him I was ready to proceed, ho 
«aid he should be detained a short time at Layaree to settle a dispute tbal 
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had occurred there, and would join me at the next stage. At 10 a..m. 
started. I'or about three miles passed through cultivated grounds, in 
which nothing but the oil seed plant was apparent, and then, turning to 
the north*east, pursued a track leading along the bank of a deep dry 
nulla, running through thick tamarisk jungle. It extended several 
miles, and the trees were everywhere leafless and withered, with tli" 
exception of the small jiatches of undergrowth springing from their 
roots. As soon as we hatl got clear of the jungle, we came upon an 
extensive tract of cultivated ground, watered by canals from the river, 
and dotted here and there with huts. At this place (wluire we halted 
for half an hour), the soil, being good, yields abundant crops of oil 
seed and cotton, and game is ])lenfirul. 

On resiiiriing our journey, we crossed a level ])lain, thinly overspread 
with withered saline biislies, and extending as far us the eye. could reach, 
apparently to llu; foi)! of the mountains on either side. VV^e traversed 
it for a distance of eight miles, and after passing through an oj)en jungle 
of tamarisk and mimosa tn'cs, about live mih's beyond it, reached the 
I’oorally river, and halted for the night. 'I'he distance from Iiiiyarec to 
this place is al)ont eighlecui miles, lien' the Poorally is about 400 
ytirds broad, and Hows from east to west, which is a proof that W(* must 
have crossed its course before we arrived at Layaree, as our atleiidanl.s 
asserted. 'I’lui banks on Ijotli sidt^s rise ])erpeti(lieuJarly to a height of 
fourteen or fifteen feet, and !i sh*eam of water twenty yards broad and 
two feet deep pursues a winding (;ours(! throngli tiu' (;entn: of if.s bed. 

l —'I'lie morning of the I [fli was extremely cold, the thermometer 
having fallen to at daylight. During the night the e.amels had 
strayed some distance into the jjingle, iind the drivers, being tinwilling 
t(j go after them in the cold, beea<ne sulky and uiitraetable when ordered 
to do so. This brought on a (juarrel between them and one of the 
chiefs who attended us, which did not terminate until ho drew his 


sword, and threatened to slay them on the spot if tluiy did not imme¬ 
diately bring them in. Frightened at his menaces, they departed in 
haste to look for their beasts ; but so much time (;l:i[)scd before they 
could be found, that we were not ready to start until near noon. 

Having proceeded four or five mile.s across a level plain, thickly covered 
with low salt bushes, wc came again upon the river, which Jit this j)la (!0 
is joined by the Kahto, a stream of some magiii1nd(', flowing from the 
mountains to the eastward. At the point of junction the bed of the 
Poorally is nearly a mile wide, and when full must form a fine sheet of 
water: the greater part of it is overrun with jungle, and the water 
meanders through it in two streams, about fifteen yards wide, and as 
many inches deep. The soil is covered in many places with a thin 
saline inerustation, which from the taste appears to be natron. Two 
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tilljgalors were lying asleep on the bank a short distance from the place 
wimre we crossed. 

On the opposite side of the river we met a fine-looking yonng man, 
mounted on a camel, and attended by a few soldiers, who civilly 
stopped to salute us. lie was a son of Arab Oosmananee, Chief of the 
Arab Gudoor tribe, and when he had been told that we did not under¬ 
stand the language, endeavoured to find out from the interpreter the 
object of my visit to TjUs, remarking at tin; same dine that he believed it 
was to c.stablish a factory, and thus gain a fooling in tl.'o country. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Oot, two small villages about five 
jniles from Jlcyla. .During this day’s journey the road gradually in¬ 
clined towards the western range of mountains, and we had ])asscd 
through a level country, alternately overrun with saline bushes or thick 
jungle. Wc were now not far from the head of the valhw, which is 
eneircled by high mountains, and numerous thin columns of sand were 
visible in every direction, caused by the eddying currents of wind 
sweeping out of their recesses. They moved over tin; plain with great 
rapidity, and whenever one came near us I could hgar the chief, who 
guidcul my camel, mutter to himself,-—“ Pass away from the road good 
demon, and do me no harm : 1 am only going to Boyla, with the Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen who have brought presents for the Jam!” Amused 
with this odd rccpicst, T asked him the meaning of it, when lu; told me, 
with great gravity, tliat we were now in the territory belojiging to the 
ancient city Shuhr Roghun, once the favourite residence of the Fairy 
Ruddul Jumaul, and that these columns were demons who had since 
taken possession of it, to whom it was necessary to speak sweetly, to 
prevent them from playing us any tricks. 

Oot consists of two small villages, belonging to Arab Oosmananee, 
the Chief of the Arab Gudoor tribe, one containing about fifty, and the 
other twcirty-five houses. The baggage, not having come up, the car¬ 
pets were spread under the shade of a large trcai, and wc were quickly 
surrounded by the whole po])ulation, to whom our dress and appearance 
seemed to afford considerable amusement. Arab Oosmananee, the 
Chief, was at the village, waiting to conduct us to Beyla, and, being 
informed of our arrival, came to pay us a visit, the whole of the villagers 
having been previously .summoned to compose his retinue. Tn the 
course of conversation, I told him that amongst the presents there was 
one for him, which he begged might be delivered in the presence of the 
Jam. In the evening he sent us a sheep, with a quantity of flour, rice, 
ghee, &e., and requested wc would let him know if wc wanted any¬ 
thing else. 

lof/t.—At noon next day the Kosid who had been despatched to 
Beyla the night before, to announce our approach, having returned, we 
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left Oot, accompanied by Arab Oosmanance, and a small party of 
military followers. For the whole distance tlie road passed through a 
succession of cultivated grounds, interspersed with small thickets, com¬ 
posed of a high bushy tree, which, appears something like the willow. 
As we left Oot we met ten or twelve hideous-looking beings, dressed 
as women, and mounted on donkeys, who saluted us as tliey passed : 
from their peculiarly disgusting appearance, and bold manners, I wa.s 
induced to inquire of my companion who they were. He laughed, ami 
said they were eunuchs. Descending by a deep, irregular wuleveourse 
into the dry bed of a river flowing from the north-east, and ahout 700 
yards broad, we crossed it, and entered Beyla. On approaching the 
town, the house-tops were seen literally covered, and the streets thronged 
with people. As we entertul it, the crowd set up a wild shout, shriek¬ 
ing and hallooing with all liicir might, and created such a dust that I 
was almost suflbeated. The ladies also favoured us with a shrill 
scream, but whether of welcome, admiration, or disgust, I could not 
exactly make out. The young Jam, we were told, was among.st the 
spectators. Arab Oosmananee turned off’ to the jialace to report our 
arrival, and we were conducted to a house which had been prt'pared 
for our reception. It was a most wretched dwelling, but, with the 
exception of the palace, as good as any other in the town. The people 
crowded into the outer room without ceremony, and although the Jam 
had sent six soldiers to keep them out, they found it irnjmssible to“tlo 
so, and I was at last obliged to turn every one out my.self, and fasten the 
door. Whenever it was opened a general rush was made, and some 
hard fighting took place between the guard and the mob before the 
latter could be driven back. Some of the principal inhabitants, confid¬ 
ing in their rank, rudely walked into the inner apartment, where we 
were sitting; but they were soon made sensible of the mistake they had 
made, by being immediately turned out of the house, and told that 
whoever wished to sec us must first ask and obtain permission. 

About two hours after our arrival, one of the chiefs brought a com¬ 
plimentary message from the Jam; but the real object of his visit, it 
appeared, was to ascertain precisely my rank, which having done, he 
departed. Shortly after, Arab Oosmananee came alone, and informed 
me that the Jam would give me a public audience next day. 

Late in the afternoon a chief came, to conduct us to the house where 
the Jam was waiting to receive us; but no horses having been .sent, I 
requested him to go back and get three, which in a few minutes made 
their appearance. Preceded by the presents, and attended by a party 
of soldiers, we proceeded through the town, and, after having passed 
with some difficulty through several narrow streets, filled with a crowd 
of people, shouting as if they were mad, alighted at the door of the 
4-1# 
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Kuchcree, which, from the dense mass collected round it, was hardly 
approacliable. On entering the court yard, we were received by one of 
the chiefs, who, taking me by the hand, led me towards a covered 
veranda or room, open in front, where the Jam was seated in state. 
Although the hall of audience was merely a rude mud building, without 
ornament or furniture of any kind, the coup d’oeil was rather imposing, 
the group drawn up inside being arranged so as to produce the best 
possible effect. In the centre sat the young chief on a square platform, 
raised about a foot high, and covered with a carpet and cushions of silk, 
richly embroidered. His relations and chiefs were disposed on either 
side, according to their rank, Ularukee, his chief confidential adviser, 
being seated on his right hand, a little in advance, and his tutor, the Kazee 
Hafiz, on his left; and the background was filled up by a body of well- 
dressed, fine-looking military retainers. My conductor having led me 
up to the Musnud, the Jam desired me to sit down on a carpet laid in 
front of it, and the usual complimentary speeches and inquirie||^wcrc 
made by the minister Ularukee, who conducted the whole business. I 
have already related what took place at this interview, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. During the time it lasted, the young 
chief, who I imagine had been well tutored for the occasion, sat without 
uttering a word, with a vacant, incurious expression of countenance, 
which was, no doubt, assumed. He is a handsome lad, of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, with fine expressive eyes, rather fair complexion, 
and a ])rofiision of long jet-black ringlets, falling on each side of his 
face. At present his countenance is rather feminine, and when we saw 
him in his state robes, which, from their peculiar fashion, aided the 
resemblance, he appeared more like a young Indian queen than the 
chief of a wild tribe of Noomrccs. He wore an undress of crimson 
and gold kincob, with loose trowsers of striped silk, and over this a 
mantle of pale blue satin, richly embroidered with gold and silver 
thread, coloured silk, &c., in the pattern peculiar to the Kashmere 
shawl'. His turban, formed of splendid kincob, was extremely 
large, and adorned with a feather of open gold-work, set with eme¬ 
ralds, sapphires, rubies, &c., and another ornament richly set with 
jewels, similar to what 1 believe is called in Europe a sevigne, from 
which hung several strings of large pearls. A gold-hilted sword, with 
a shield ornamented with chased gold knobs, lay before him, and 
completed his equipment. After the presents had been exhibited, which 
appeared to excite the admiration of all present, I took leave, and, 
attended as before by a party of soldiers, amongst whom I distributed a 
few rupees, as is customary on these occasions, returned to the house. 

When the presents destined for the principal chiefs were delivered to 
them, I remarked that they appeared embarrassed and dissatisfied; but 
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it was not until after I left that the cause was explained to me. The 
two chiefs who had accompanied me from Ronmceancc exclaimed, as 
we entered the house,—“ Why, what have yon done ? You have been 
giving presents to the Jam’s servants, and none to his cousin Jam 
Decna, who attended the Durbar, and is cxlrcint'ly mortified at not 
having received a similar mark of regard from the British Government.” 
I was much astonished and annoyed at this, for [ was not aware the 
Jam had any male relative, and, in fact, had b(!cii told so, when I made 
inquiries on the subject, I immediately sent the interpreter with a 
message to Jam Decna, expressing my regret at the circumstance, and 
assuring him it arose entirely from our ignorance of liis rank. In tlic 
afternoon of the following day, he ])ai<l me a visit, attended by Ularu- 
kee, and Arab Oosrnanance, when I told liiin, that in conscqmMioo of no 
English gentleman having visited TjUS for such a long p(‘riod, we were 
not aware of his relationship to the .lain; and that I had luj doubt, when 
the Government was made acquainted with the circumstance, a present 
would be sent up to him. lie ap})eared satisfied with this, and said it 
was of no consequence, except with regard to the impr<‘ssion it might 
make on the people, who might think he had beiui purposely neglected. 

During the week I remained at Beyla, 1 had several long conversa¬ 
tions with Ularukce, the Jam’s minislm*, but as 1 have already detailed 
the sub.stancc of them in an oHicial letter, they need not be repeated 
here. Ularukec is the second chief of the .Tamoofrecs, the particular tribe 
to which the Jam belongs, and has been chosen by the Jam’s mother, in 
consequence, to conduct the government of the jirovinci!, under her 
superintendence. He is a fine intelligent old man, without any of the 
prejudices against Europeans which generally exist in the minds of 
those Natives of India who have had no intercourse with them ; but 
being surrounded by chiefs belonging to the other tribes, who arc jealous 
of his influence with the reigning family, he is obliged to act with the 
greatest caution. The true reason of liis refusing the request of 
Government respecting the survey of Sonmecance is bccanse the Jam 
is dependent on the Khan of Khelat, and dares not act in any business 
connected with foreign countries without his sanction. He was very 
reluctant to tell mo this, which he naturally thought would lessen the 
importance of his master in my eyes; but when the absurdity ol every 
objection he made had been pointed out to him, he was at last obliged 
to acknowledge it, and declare that it was this circumstance alone 
which prevented him from complying with the wishes of Government. 
The ideas of the other chiefs respecting the importance of the little Stale 
they belong to are most ridiculous : they told me that Mr. Elphinstone, 
when Governor of Bombay, desirous of ascertaining by a personal 
examination whether Lus was as fine a country as had been reported, 
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visited it in the disguise of a Native; and many of them believed that 
he was so delighted with it, that I had at length been sent up to make 
arrangements for establishing a factory, and gaining a footing in the 
province. Colonel Pottinger’s visit, when on his way to Khelat, no 
doubt gave rise to this absurd story about Mr. Elphinstone. 

Bcyla contains about 800 houses, constructed of sticks and mud, 
and between four and five thousand inhabitants. It covers a small 
piece of elevated ground, rising above the banks of a river of some size, 
flowing from the north-east, which joins the Poorally about a mile 
further to the westward, and, with the exception of the north-east quar¬ 
ter, which is surrounded by a ruinous mud wall, is entirely undefended. 
The palace of the Jam is within the walls, and is the only brick building 
in the place. About Bcyla a large portion of the land is under cultiva¬ 
tion, and the face of the country presents a pleasing succession of grassy 
plains and small woods, which, with the advantage of being placed 
nearly at the junction of two rivers, and at an equal distance from the 
mountains on cither side, renders it the best spot in the province that 
could have been selected for the site of the capital. The Poorally 
passes about a mile to the westward of it, and, spreading over a large 
extent of surface, forms several swamps, which arc fed by numerous 
springs. In some of them rice is cultivated, and the ground about 
their banks is everywhere much broken by deep gullies, worn by the 
water flowing into them in the rainy season. 

UJarukee having communicated to me the decision of the Durbar re¬ 
specting the survey of Sonmecanee, and finding the Jam’s answer to 
the Government letter would not be ready for two days, I determined 
to employ the interval in visiting Shuhr Roghun, an ancient excavated 
city, situated amongst the mountains to the northward. On stating ray 
wish to Ularukee, he started many objections, but at last obtained 
the requisite permission from the Jam’s mother, who, as a compliment, 
sent one of her confidential attendants, with her son’s state matchlock, 
to accompany mc.» 

Beyond the town, the road for some distance wound through a thick 
wood, occupying the bed of a deserted river. Here and there it opened 
out into small but picturesque glades, but in general the underwood 
was so dense that wc had some dillicully in making our way through 
it. The bushes were full of birds, amongst which 1 noticed several 
parrots, and a very pretty little bird with green and golden plumage, 
and it was decidedly the most beautiful spot I had seen in the province. 
On ascending from the bed of the river, wc came upon an open plain, 
thickly covered with large rounded stones, and cut up in every direction 
by deep watercourses; and about four miles from the town crossed the 
dry bed of a river about 500 yards wide. A short distance beyond it is 
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situated the small village of Mouradary, surrounded by fields; and to 
the eastward a grove of lofty trees was visible, where my attendants 
said the Jam had a large garden. From Mouradary to the head of the 
valley the stony plain is thinly dotted with bushes, and everywhere 
deeply furrowed by channels. This part of the valley rises slightly to 
the foot of the hills, and, from its appearance, must have water flowing 
over its surface in the rainy season towards the Poorally, from one 
range of mountains to the other. 

About nine miles to the northward of Beyla, a range of low hills 
sweeps in a semicircle from one side of the valley to the other, and 
forms its head. The Poorally river issues from a deep ravine on the 
western side, and is about 200 yards broad. If is bounded on one side 
by steep cliffs forty or fifty feet high, on flic summit of which there is 
an ancient burying ground, and the water runs bubbling along it in two 
or three small rivulets, amongst heaps of stones and palch<;s of tama* 
risk jungle. Having crossed the stream, we pursued our way up its 
bed amongst the bushes, until we gained the narrow ravine through 
which it flows, and then, turning info one of the lateral branches, 
entered Shuhr Roghun. The scene was singular. On either side of a 
wild, broken ravine, the rocks rise perpendicularly to the height of four 
or five hundred feet, and arc excavated as far as can be seen, in some 
places, where there is footing to ascend up to the summit. These ex¬ 
cavations arc most numerous along the lower part of the liills, and form 
distinct houses, most of which arc uninjured by time. TJicy consist in 
general of a room fifteen feet square, forming a kind of open veranda, 
with an interior chamber of the same dimensions, to which you gain 
admittance by a door. There arc niches for lamps in many, and a place 
built up and covered in, apparently intended to hold grain. Most of 
them had once been plastered with clay, and in a few, when the form 
of the rock allowed of its being done, the interior apartment is lighted 
by small windows. The houses at the summit of the cliffs are now 
inaccessible, from the narrow, precipitous paths by which they were 
approached having been worn away ; and those at the base appear to 
have been occupied by the poorer class of inhabitants, for many of them 
are merely irregular shaped holes, with a rudely constructed door. The 
rock in which these excavations have been made is what I believe is 
called by geologists conglomerate, being composed of a mass of rounded 
stones of almost every variety of rock, imbedded in hard clay. It con¬ 
tains a large quantity of salt (I think natron), which is seen in a thin 
film on the walls of all the chambers, and at two or three spots in the 
upper part of the ravine, where water drops from the overhanging crags. 

It would be singular if such a place as Shuhr Roghun existed, 
amongst a people so superstitious as the Noomrees, without a legend 
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of some kind being attached to it, and they accordingly relate the 
following story:—In the reign of Solomon, the excavated city was 
governed by a king celebrated all over the east for his wisdom, and the 
great beauty of his only daughter, Buddul Jumaul. She was beloved 
by seven young men, who, from the great friendship existing among 
them, were called, by way of distinction, the seven friends; but they 
perished one after the other in defending the object of their adoration 
from the designs of half a dozen demons, who, attracted by her surpass¬ 
ing beauty, made repeated attempts to carry her off. At this interesting 
period of her history, Syf-ool-Mullik, son of the King of Egypt, arrived 
at Shuhr Jloghun, who, being the handsomest man of his time, and as 
brave as he was handsome, had been despatched by his father on his 
travels, in the hope that by the way he might conquer a few kingdoms 
for himself. The princess, as a matter of cour.se, fell in love with him. 
The demon lovers were in despair, and made a desperate effort to 
carry her off when at her devotions, but were all slain in tlic attempt 
by the prince. The father of the fair princes.s rewarded him for his 
gallantry with the hand of his daughter, and the happy couple lived to 
reign for many years in peace and security, over the excavated city. 
Such was the tale related to me by my attendants, which forms the 
groundwork of a story written in the l^ersian language, entitled the 
“Adventures of Syf-ool-IVlullik with the Fairy Buddul Jumaul.” I 
obtained a copy of the work at Kurachce. 

A short distance above the entrance of the city, the broken precipitous 
ravine in which it is situated decreases in width to ten or twelve 
yards, and forms a deep natural channel in the rock. For about 
half a mile the cliffs are excavated on both sides to a considerable 
height, and taking the remains of houses into account, I think tlicrc 
cannot be less altogether than 1,500. In one place a row of seven, 
in very good preservation, was pointed out by the guides as the residence 
of the seven friends, and furtlicr on we came to the grandest of all, the 
palace of Buddul Jumaul. At this part, the hill, by the abrupt turning 
of the ravine, juts out in a narrow point, and, towards the extremity, 
forms a natural wall of rock, about JOO feet high, and twenty feet thick. 
Half-way, it had been cut through, and a chamber constructed, about 
twenty feet square, with the two opposite sides open. It is entered by 
a passage leading through a mass of rock, partly overhanging the ravine, 
and on the other side of the apartment two doors give admittance to 
two spacious rooms. The whole had once been plastered over, and, from 
its situation, must have formed a safe and commodious retreat. At the 
summit of the hill near it there is another building, which my attendants 
said was the mosque where the princess wa.s rescued by 8yf-ool-Mullik, 
when the demons attempted to carry her off. Having seen everything 
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worthy of notice in this trogloditic city, we quitted it, and returned to 
Beyla. 

21s;.—On the 21st, the letter and presents for Government having 
been delivered to me by Ularukee, T left Beyla late in the afternoon, and 
on the evening of the 24;/i arrived at Sonmccance. On the road 
we mot a party of Fakeers, proceeding to Hinglaj. They presented 
a most grotesque appearance, their faces being besmeared with paint, 
and their ragged garments decorated with tufts of feathers, and a 
variety of singular ornaments. Their Agma or chief, who was a portly, 
well-dressed jicrsonagc, marched at their head, and carried a long 
white wand as the badge of his office. These poor wretches had 
collected from all parts of India, and, as we approached them, they set up 
a loud shout, exclaiming—“ Hurrah for the holy Saint of Hinglaj ! We 
are going to visit our good grandmother! Praises to Kalec, the holy 
goddess ! Hurrah ! Hurrah !” 

Hinglaj, the shrine to which they were proceeding, is situated about 
a day’s journey from the sea coast, at the extremity of the range of 
mountains dividing Lus from Mukran, and is said to be of great 
antiquity. The temple is merely a small building, erected on one of 
the mountain peaks, and is held in great veneration by both Hindoos and 
Mu.sulmans, It is dedicated to Kalce, the Goddess of Fate, and there 
is a large circular tank or well near it, which the Natives say has been 
sounded to a very great depth without bottom having been obtained. 
They redate that one of the priests employed himself for a whole year in 
twisting a rope for the purpo.se, but it was not long enough. Those who 
can swim jump into the tank from an overhanging rock, and proceed 
through a subterranean passage to another part of the mountain, which 
is believed to purify them from their sins. There is also a species of 
divination practised, by throwing a cocoanut forcibly into the water, and 
according as the bubbles rise in a larger or less quantity, the individual 
will be happy or miserable. This account of the place, which is cele¬ 
brated all over India, was furnished by people who had been there 
several times. 
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SONMEEAxXEE AND IIINGLAJ, IN THE 
LI'S TEIUIITOEY. 


On tlic 2-ltli .laimary IS 10 T left Kiiraclioc, in company with a party 
of Hinchio pilf^rinis, and, crossinsj the Ilnhl) river, rcacliocl Sonmee- 
ance in throe marches. The ronlo, as far as llio ITubb, lies over the high 
ground between the range of hills in which the hot springs at Peer 
Mungah are situated and the sea. Owing to a heavy fall of rain 
a few days previous to iiiy dc])arture, a larg(5 body of water was run¬ 
ning in the river ; but on uiy return I found only a small stream, which 
I w'as told would continue to How for a short lime., and then water 
always be found in pools. The bottom is covered with loose pebbles, 
and its width about a hundred yards. I saw no signs of cultivation or 
inhabitants near it, but a few miles higher uj) some Nooinreca families, 
with their Hocks, were located. 

A belt of tamarisk jungle ext('nds for a few hundred yards on each 
side of the river. Four miles beyond it the. road enters a pass in the 
Pubb Mountains, called (Suncloba by Mahomedans, and the IJngee- 
khcra Bhcram Luk by Hindoos. It is stony, of trilling ascent, and the 
descent cipially gentle, to a tract full of ravines, extending from the 
Mor range of mountains, wdiieh branch olT from the Pubb tow^ards 
Beyla, and the sandhills on the s(‘a shore. A few years ago this Luk 
was occupied by a parly of Noomreeas, who ])lundcred the pilgrims, 
and eventually sloj)ped all communication, until the Jam of Beyla 
sent troops and dispersed them. Some Mahomedan tombs, not far 
from it, were pointed out as having been raised to those who had fallen 
in battle. To the left of tlie road, and a hiindred yards distant from 
it, is lliG Bhow'ance well, only three fe('t in diametcT, and nearly forty 
deep. It is said never to be dry ; yet travellers alone use it. 'I’hc face 
of the country is here sprinkled vvith patches of milhhush, and low 
shrubs, which continue to the Barecd JiUk, where the road leaves the 
high ground for the beach. A few miles before naieliing it, tlm bed of 
the Bahur river is crossed. It appears merely one of the larger ravines, 
and the route runs a short distance down its bed, to avoid an abrupt 
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ascent on its right bank. The Barecd Luk presents a most singular 
appearance, and is formed by one hill having been detached by some 
convulsion of nature from the range, which are here about 200 feet in 
perpendicular height. The path leads along the edge of a deep ravine, 
where the rush of the stream has cut a channel as even as if excavated 
by art, and then, winding round the back of the hill, slopes to the shore. 
The descent is gentle, and laden camels pass without difficulty. 

The sea at this spot is not far distant, but further on the shore gradu¬ 
ally widens, until it leaves an extensive flat between it and the sand¬ 
hills, in some parts nearly a mile in breadth, covered with a low jungle 
of tamarisk and wild caper bushes. On my return, grass had sprung 
up over the greater part of this traet, and afl’orded excellent pasture to 
a few ponies belonging to the pilgrims with us, but I saw very few 
cattle or goats feeding there. 'J'hree miles from the pass is a nulla, in 
which brackish water is procured by digging, where travellers usually 
halt; and one mile beyond it a decayed tree marks the Kharec well, 
where sufficient is found to supply small parties. This was the second 
day’s journey. On the third we continued our course along the flat, 
which is never at present overflowed by the sea, and passed the Seeta 
Koowas (a number of kucha wells so called), which have been sunk at 
different limes,—many now filled up by the earth falling in, and but 
little water in the rest. The sandhills here lose their precipitous 
appearance, and gradually decrease in size, until they sink to the level 
of the plain. 

The ruins of a small building, named Peer Putta by Mahomedans, 
and Gopecchund Raja by Hindoos, lie to the left of the road before it 
reaches the Vindoor river, which is dry, except after heavy rain, when it 
runs for a few hours only. The bottom is sandy, and its width trifling. 
A barren plain brought us to a range of sandbanks, ascending which 
we found ourselves in sight of the town of Sonmeeanee, situated at 
the head of a bay, in an amphitheatre of sandhills, and remarkable 
only from the absence of all verdure around it. The party halted at a 
ruined Dhurumsala, a short distance from the wells, which supply the 
inhabitants with not very sweet water. They are but two in number, 
only a few feet in diameter, and are lined with logs of wood, to prel^nt 
the sand choking them. 

I had previously informed the Dewan of the Jam of Bey la of my 
intention of passing through his country. He came out to meet me, 
stated that he was directed to obey all my orders, and would, if I wished, 
accompany me on my journey. Hi* attention was most marked, and it 
was with difficulty that I declined his request to be allowed to supply 
food to my party at the Jam’s expense, although I particularly 
explained to him that I was merely a traveller, and not authorised to 
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receive presents from his master, but only desired the protection always 
afforded to strangers. He said that the Jam wished, by his attention to 
me, to show the consideration that every British officer would meet with 
while in his territory. A Noomreea sepoy was ordered to attend me as 
long as I remained in the country. In the afternoon the pcoj)le crowded 
out of the town to look at me, but I experienced no rudeness nor 
incivility whatever from any one. 

The port of Sonmceance has been long known to Europeans, owing to 
its being on the direct route to Khorasan and Afghanistan. The town 
is built at the head of a large but shallow bay, in shape not unlike a 
horsc-.shoe, into which vc.ssels of heavy burden cannot enter, except 
at spring tides. The entrance is narrow, and the low sandbanks which 
border the harbour afl’ord little or no protection from the wind. All 
boats but coasting craft anclior outside the bar, a distance of nearly two 
miles from the town, in the ojien roadstead, where they are much 
exposed. Their cargoes arc discharged into the smaller dinglieos, and 
then landed. On inquiring how the horses exported from Khorasan 
were embarked, I was told that the vessels wore brought in at sjning 
tides, and the animals swam off to them. As we halted here a day to 
lay in a stock of provisions, I had an opportunity of making a few 
inquiries regarding the state of the district under the Jam’s rule, from 
the Hindoo agents of Kurachce, and other merchants residing there, 
the result of >^hich I now beg to communicate. 

The ancestors of the .lain of Bciyla are said to be descended from one 
of the numerous Hindoo Rajas who were converted to the faith on the 
advent of the followers of the Prophet, and it is asserted that many 
Hindoo festivals arc still privately kept in his family, particularly by 
the female part of it. At a later pesriod, they connected themselves in 
marriage with the Kings of Beloochistan, better known of hate as the 
Khans of Khclat, to whom they paid no tribute (although liable to bo 
called on for military service), but on occasions of festivity, or visits, 
presented Nuzurs as an acknowledgment of their paramount authority. 
The district over which they rule extends from the port of »Sonmeeanec 
northward to Khozdoon, and from the Pubb Mountains beyond the 
the greater range of the Haras. This tract of country is inhabited by 
the Noomreea tribe, who pay allegiance to the Jam. 

The only towns comprised within it arc Beyla, Oolhul, Sonmceance, 
and Layarcc, the former being the usual residence of the chief. Son- 
meeanee is the only port, and the customs on its imports and exports 
form the principal item of revenue. It is described as having been 
in former days but a mere village, inhabited by fishermen, called, as 
such places all are on this coast, Meeanee. Its bay alTording more 
protection to their boats than they could find on the open coast, its 
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population naturally increased, and as trade began to flow through it, 
tho epithet Son was prefixed par excellence. A small mud fort was 
built on the sea side to chock the rapacity of the Gulf pirates, and many 
Noomreeas from the jungle located themselves there. At present, it 
contains upwards of 200 houses, built, as usual, of wattle and mud; 
and the number of inhabitants is said to amount to 1,000 families. Of 
these, the greater proportion are Noomreeas, W’ho earn their subsistence 
by transporting merchandize to the northward, and fishermen. 

The Hindoo portion of the po})ulation does not exceed 300, a few 
being agents of traders at other ports, and ihe rest artizans and shop¬ 
keepers. The .fam exercises the supreme authority ; but as the present 
incumbent is a child, his power is in the hands of two Dewans, a 
Mahomedan and a Hindoo.* The former regulates the police, and the 
latter the revenue, the total amount of which is about Rs. 45,000 per 
annum. Of this sum froniRs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000 arc derived from the 
cultivation round Rcyla, Oolhul, and Tiayaree, where jowarcc, oil seed 
• (Shungruf), Ac. is raised, and the gum of the Googhul tree found. 'J'he 
customs collected at the port of Honmeeanee, and the transit dutie.s of 
Bcyla and Oothul, are fanned by a Khwaja and a Hindoo, for Rs. 31,000 
per annum. A f(!\v years ago tlic sum paid was Rs. 30,000, and before 
that only Rs. 2(i,()00,—a pretty eonviiieing proof of the increasing pros¬ 
perity of the ])ort. Rs. 2,000 of this amount are said to b«' derived from 
the tax on fish. The eontraetors j)ay [lart of the amount of their agree- 
njent in advance, and the balujice at the end of the year. Resideiil 
traders arc only called on to close their accounts at the annual 
settlement, but other merchants pay at once. 

The custom duties are less than tho.se exacted at Kurachee, and much 
consideration (as I was told by some Afghan merchants I met there 
widi large invc.stmenls) is shown to all lenders by the authorities. On 
each bale of piece goods, Rs. 10 arc levied ; on other articles duty 
is charged at the rate of Rs. 3-2-0 to merchants, and Rs. 3-8-0 to Ryuts. 
'I'lic principal imports arc cloths and metals from Bombay, sent to the 
northward; dates from Mukrin; and rice from Sind, for internal 
consumption. Slaves, also, arc brought from Muscat, but seldom, tinless 
Oil private order. On each a tax of Rs. 5 is taken. So far hav^ the 
Hindoos resident here got over some of tlndr prejudices, that the 
generality of them cmjtloy Siddees as household servants, to clean their 
cooking utensils. The exports consist of wool and Googhul from the 
Beyla district, and wheat, ghee, moong, assafeetida, and horses from 
Khorasan. The former article is brought in large quantities from the 

* Ttiey arc, however, controlled by his mother, who lias the repntatiun of being a woman of 
sense and discretion. 
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hills near Shah Bilawul, and beyond Bcyla. fls quality is finer than 
that sliippcd at Knrachce, anil the cost here averages from Rs. 14 to 
Rs. IG a maund. 

The oil plant (Sheera or Shungruf) is raised in largo quantities, and 
both its seed and oil arc sent to Muscat, (.Jwaddel, Ivuraehee, and the 
mouths of the Indus. In Soninccance alone 1 saw no less than twenty 
mills at work. The coins in circulation in the town arc Oerinan crowns 
or rials, Kashanee rupees, and Sonmecance pice, those of Kuraehee not 
being current in this neighbourhood. 'I’herc arc only six vessels of any 
size belonging to the port, five owned by a Hindoo, and one by a 
Mahomedan. The fishing and coasting boats are about twenty in 
number. 

When walking round the town, I examined the remains of the fort. 
It appears to have been of very small extent. The remains of two 
bastions and a curtain, on the sea side, are now alone discernible, and 
they are almo.st level with the ground. T'hc bank on which it stands 
has been partially washed away; but the Pewan explained to me, as the ^ 
cause of its never having been repaired, that since the destruction of the 
pirates by the British, it was no longer of use. 

The shops do not exceed fifteen in number, in which grain and 
dates arc sold. The weaver.^ (of whom there are not many) fabricate a 
few silks and coarse cotton cloths, wdiiidi find a sale here. A common 
kind of carpet, called Furash, is also made, from goat and camel-hair. 
Indigo i.s imported in small quantities, and is used by the dyers (there 
arc only three) in colouring the clothes of the male portion of the 
population. There arc four mosques and six Dhurumsalas and teiiqiles 
in the town and neighbourhood. 

During the lifetime of the jiresent Jam’s father, forcible conversions 
to Mahomedanism were vcry^frcqnent, but since his decease, the Hin¬ 
doos have not been molested. 

I was informed by the Afghan merchants that at present the hire of a 
camel to Khclat was as high as Rs. 25, owing to the great demand for 
them by our troops. Goods to the amount of Rs. GOO, the property of 
one of them, had a few days before been stolen from the Pcer-ke-J ugah, 
outside the town, where they usually halt. On representing his case to 
the Dewan, he told me the thieves had been traced, and that no exertions 
should be wanting on his part to restore it, and what the plunderers 
could not pay in kindf they should in person. In the customs farmed by 
the contractors, the sum of Rs. 2-2-0 taken from each pilgrim, save 
mendicants, who visit the temple at Hinglaj, should be noticed. Of this, 

6 annas belongs to the Jam ; part of the balance is divided by the town 
authorities, and the remainder goes to the contractors. For it protection 
is supposed to be afforded them while on his territory ; and as a proof 
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of it, one of the leaders of a party \vc met mentioned his having lost a 
Kutora or drinking vessel ‘ some years before at the Aghor river, and on 
his preferring a complaint, that it was searched for and found in the hut 
of a Noomreea, who was forced to return it, and had a valuable camel 
taken from him as a punishment. I met several of the pilgrims who had 
lost articles of trifling value, and one who was ahead of his party, a 
few marches beyond Sonmeeanee, was robbed of his clothes and grain; 
but they felt confident if they saw the Dewan, on their way back, he 
would oblige the contractors to pay their value. 

Fresh camels having been hired, in the place of those brought from 
Kurachee, which do not thrive on the forage found here, and are less 
strong and healthy in appearance than those bred on the hills, we set 
out at midday on the 28th; and as the direct route was unsafe for the 
camels, from the ground having been so lately saturated with rain, we 
wound round the town, and reached the sea beach, along which we 
marched for some miles, until, nearing the creek at the northern extre- 
pmity of the bay, into which the Poorally river empties itself, we turned 
north, and, keeping close lo the edge of the sandhills, which border the 
mangrove swamp called Gooroo Chcla-ka-Runn, reached a pool of fresh 
water, where we halted. This spot is named Churoo, and is merely a 
place of encampment. A few herds of camels were feeding in the 
cypress jungle, which covers the inlets from the swamp. Their attend¬ 
ants were the only people we s.aw on the road. A short distance before 
arriving at our ground, we passed the tomb of Shaikh Ali-ir-Swamec, 
built on one of the low sandy ridges which here extend inland as far as 
the eye can reach, covered with stunted milkbushes and tufts of coarse 
grass. To its right runs the road to Layarce. 

The following morning we crossed the Thura, a flat which extends for 
many miles between Layaree and Shaikh-ka-Raj. Brushwood abounds 
on it, and both cattle and goats find pasture on the grass which grows 
there. The few I saw, however, did not appear in good condition. An 
open plain on our right, sprinkled with cypress bushes, was pointed out 
as reaching to near Layaree, but I could not distinguish any signs of 
cultivation. 

Continuing a westerly course, we came to the Poorally river, an in¬ 
significant stream, with a muddy bottom. It rises in the hills north of 
Beyla, and is said always to have water in its bed ; but the cultivators of 
Layaree raise embankments across it, for the purpose of irrigating their 
fields, so that, unless after heavy rain, it cannot be called a running 
stream below that town. 

Beyond it, a gradual rise brought us to another range of sandhills, in 
the midst of which we encamped, near a small well of brackish water. 
This is.generally the first stage from Bonmeeanee, but the Truppa being 
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loo slippery for camels where il is usually crossed, wc were obliged to 
make a circuit, which doubled the distance fo Dambo. This, likewise, 
is only a halting-place, as are all the stations on the route to Hinglaj, 
without the sign of a habitation or a human being near them. 

ThefewNoomreeas who are scattered over the face of the country keep 
their flocks at a distance from the road, for fear of their being forcibly 
taken from them; but whenever they see a Kafila, they come with their 
families to beg for food. It has become an acknowledged custom for 
all travellers to give it, and even the mendicants themselves spare a 
portion of their coarse bread for this purpose. Money (save a few 
Sonmeeanee pice, to pay for milk, when it can be had) is almost useless, 
for nothing is to be purchased in this barren waste. 

A mile beyond Dambo, before leaving the sandhills, a small grove of 
cypress trees is passed, noticed as being of greater size than those met 
with elsewhere. On descending from the ridge, the road crosses the 
heads of a number of inlets running into an extensive backwater from 
the sea, which here is not visible, as the sandbanks along the shore arcu 
rather abrupt. Ascending a gentle rise, we came on a plain covered 
with a small bush called Lance or Lanoo, on which the camels fed 
with great avidity. Of this plant there are two kinds, the male, called 
Lanoo, and the female, Lance. They are much the same in appearance, 
excepting that the leaf of the latter is shorter and thicker than the former. 
Potash is produced by burning the male plant, which is taken to Kura* 
dice and Sonmeeanee, and sells at froiri four to five Kasces (about 
100 lbs.) per rupee. 'J’hi.s tract is called Churoo, more particularly that 
portion of it where low cypress bushes flourish, and pools of rain-water 
with a few wells arc found. 

The open plain extends to the foot of the mountains, and inland 
to a great distance. Twelve miles from Dambo we found the wells 
at Kattewara, the encamping ground, choked; nor did wc discover 
water until reaching the base of the lesser range of the Flaras, when the 
pool of a cataract, about half a mile up a rugged ravine, was pointed out 
to us by a Becroon wc casually met on his way to Sonmeeanee, to 
dispose of ^ome camels. 

This range of mountains, although their height is coiuparntivcdy 
trifling, presents a most singularly wild appearance, from their rising at 
once from the plain, at an angle of about forty-five degrees on their 
eastern side, with a still greater slope to the westward, and being 
totally bare of all verdure. They are composed of sandstone, and their 
summits are broken into rugged peaks of the most fantastic shapes. 
They appear to rise in regular layers, their height gradually increasing 
as they recede from the plain. Our route the next morning lay along 
their base, and after passing the beds of many dry nullas, we came to 
46« 
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a pass near their south-eastern extremity, where they sink into tho 
plain, about four miles from the sea. 

This Luk is termed Googroo Bheram, and is formed by a large 
ravine, the caurse of which wc followed for a short distance, and 
then, turning to the left, reached the top of the heights, and came in 
sight of the great range of the Haras, running almost at right angles to 
the lesser. 

Between the two ranges the Phor river flows through a plain similar 
to that we had pas.sed. Its banks are fringed, as usual, with a belt of 
tamarisk jungle. Before reaching it, a number of Mahomedan tombs 
are remarked, and near them, under a clump of trees, some Noomreeas 
were engaged in raising a crop of Jowaree,—the first attemptat cultiva¬ 
tion I had seen since leaving Kurachee. Water is occasionally found 
in pools in the river, and higher up it can always be procured by 
digging. Six miles beyond it we came to the Silookpooree wells, at 
present covered with an extensive marsh of fresh water, formed by 
the late rain. One kos from them, in a westerly direction, three hills 
(the Chunder Koops) of extremely light-coloured earth rise abruptly 
from the plain. That in the centre is about 400 feet in height, of a 
conical form, with the apex flattened and discoloured ; its southern and 
western faces rather precipitous, but with a more gradual slope on the 
others. It is connected with a smaller one of the same form, but of not 
more than halfils size, by a sort of causeway, some fifty paces in length. 
The third bears the appearance of the cone having been depressed and 
brokeif, and covers a greater extent of ground than the others. All 
three, towards their base.s, arc indented by numerous fissures and 
cavities, which reach far into their interior. Their sides are streaked 
with channels, as if from water having flowed down them. 

On ascending to the summit of the highest of these hills, I observed 
a basin of liquid mud, about one hundred paces in circumference, 
occupying its entire crest. Near the southern edge, at intervals of a 
quarter of a minute, a few small bubbles appeared on the surface. 
That part of the mass was then gently heaved up, and a jet of liquid 
mud, about a foot in diameter, rose to that height, accompanied by a 
slight bubbling noise. Another heave followed, and three jets rose; 
but the third time only two. They were not of magnitude sufficient to 
disturb the whole surface, the mud of which, at a distance from the 
irruption, was of a thicker consistency than where it took place. The 
pathway round the edge was slippery, and unsafe, from its being 
quite saturated, with moisture, which gives the top a dark-coloured 
appearance. 

On the southern side, a channel, a few feet in breadth, was quite wet, 
from the irruption having recently flowed down it. I was told that 
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every Monday the jets rose with greater rapidity than at other times, 
and then only did any of the mass ooze out of the basin. 

The entire coating of the liill appears to be composed of this mud? 
baked by the sun to hardness. No stones are to be found on it, but near 
the base I picked up a few pieces of quartz. Cros.sing the ridge 
which connects this hill with the least of the three, I climbed up its rather 
Bleep side. In height or compass it is not half the magnitude of its 
neighbour, and its basin, which is full of Ihe same liquid mud, cannot 
be more than five-and-twenty paces in diamcler. The edge is so narrow 
and broken, that I did not attempt to walk round it. One jet only rose 
on its surface, but not more than an inch in height or breadth : but a 
very small portion of tlie mass was disturbed by its action; and although 
the plain below bore, evident marks of h.aving been once deluged at a 
short distance with its stream, no irrujrlion had, apparently, taken place 
for some years. At limes, the surface of this pool sinks almost to the 
level of Ihe plain; at others, it rises so a.s to overflow its basin; but 
generally it remains in the quiescent stale in which I saw it: two 
years previous, it was many feet below the edge of the crest. 

On my way to Ihe thir<l hill, 1 passed over a flat of a few hundred 
yards, which divides it from the other two. The sides are much more 
furrowed with fissures than theirs arc, although their depth is less ; and 
its crest is more extended and irregular. 'J’hc^sccnt is very gentle, and 
its height about 200 feet. On reaching the summit, a large circular 
cavity, .some fifty yards in diameter, is seen, in whicli arc two distinct 
pools, of unequal size, divided by a mound of earth, one confining 
liquid mud, and Ihe other clear water. The surface of the former was 
slightly agitated by about a dozen small jets, which bubbled up at 
intervals; but in the latter one only wa.s occasionally discernible. A 
space of a few yards exiended on three sides from the outer crust to the 
edge of the cavity, which was about fifty feet above the level of the 
pools. Their sides are scarped, and uneven. 

On descending the northern face, I remarked a small sirearn of clear 
water flowing from one of the fissures into the plain, which had 
evidently only been running a few hours. The mud and water of all 
the pools arc salt. A fourth hill, situated close to the great range of ihe 
Haras, and distant from the rest upwards of six miles, was pointed out 
as having a similar cavity to this one. Its colour is the same; and 
although the surface is more rounded, its summit appears broken. I 
regretted not having an opportunity of visiting it. The name given to 
these .singular productions of nature is the “ Koops or Basins of Raja 
Ramchunder,” by which appellation they are known to all tribes. They 
are said to be altogether eighteen in number,—seven in this neighbour* 
hood, and eleven between Kedjc and Gwaddel in Mukran. Four were 
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pointed out to me, and I was told the other three were hid among the 
mountains. Some persons with my party had seen one of those in 
Mukran, and had heard, from the Beroees who showed them the road 
to it, that many others were spread over the country. He described it 
as throwing up jets similar to the large hill here. 

By the Hindoos they arc looked upon as the habitation of a deity, but 
the Mahomedans state that they are affected by the tide (the sea is not 
more than a mile distant from the large one); but this I had reason to 
doubt, as of the many persons I questioned, who had visited them at all 
times, not one remembered to have seen the pools quiescent, although 
several had been on the large hill when the mud was trickling over the 
side of the basin. To endeavour to ascertain this fact, I placed several 
dry clods of earth in the bed of the channel on a Sattirday, as I expected 
to return by the same route the following week. A range of low hills 
of irregular form lie to the westward of, and almost close totheChunder 
Koops. I had not time to examine them, but, from their appearance, I 
judged they contained sulphur; and on questioning some of those with 
me who crossed them, they said the taste of the earth was like that 
near the hot springs at Schwan, where it is known to abound. A 
Noomreea who was present mentioned that about six kos off there was 
another hill, called by the name of the Sulphur Mountain. 

Leaving the Koops or^ our left, we continued our route towards the 
greater Haras, increasing out distance from the sea as we advanced. 
An isolated cluster of hills on the shore, called the Salh Diirwaza, and 
a rocli^near them, were pointed out as spots much reverenced by the 
Hindoos. A range of sandhills soon hid them from our sight, and we 
crossed the beds of many nullas, the banks of which were thickly lined 
with tamarisk and babool trees. 

This tract is called the Chota Soongnl, and a well in one of its 
watercourses is generally the halting-place for pilgrims. We found it 
dry, and pushed on three miles further, to the Burra Soongul, where, in 
a null:], at no great distance from the mountains, we came to another 
well, with suiHcient water in it for us all. 

A Bcroce musician with his larnily here joined us, for the sake of 
the food he was certain of obtaining as long as he remained in our 
company. A camel and pony, the former led by his son, carrying his 
wife and two children, with their baggage, and the latter ridden by 
himself, with his Sitar, were all they possessed. He told me he had 
left his village in Mukran to visit Beyla, in the hope of collecting grain 
by his skill in music; but not meeting any one who appreciated his 
merits, he was now on his way home. He earned a precarious subsist¬ 
ence, by travelling to the camps of the different chiefs, and reciting 
the wars of the Jokeeas and Beloochecs. They sometimes rewarded 
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him with gifts of food and clothes. The animals he now had, had 
been thus’presented to him. He remained with us some days, and on 
his leaving, he begged the money 1 gave him might be exchanged for 
tobacco or grain. From the Soongul the road runs nearly parallel to 
the mountains, which here present the same features as the lesser 
Haras, deereasing, like them, in height, as they near the sea; but an 
acclivitous and bold range, towering far above them, was pointed out as 
that in which the far-famed temple of Hinglaj was situated. 

We passed this day the first encampment of Feroees 1 had seen. 
About twenty families were pitched on the banks of a ravine, where 
wood and water were found in sufiicient quantities to supply their 
wants. A cloth of camel or goat-hair, stretched over a pole, formed 
their dwelling ; and for their food, the milk of their Hocks, prepared in 
various ways, and a very small quantity of tlie coarsest grain, sulficcd. 
The men wore drawers, with a loose cloth tlirown over the shoulders ; 
the'dress of the women was merely a long garment, reaching from the 
neck to the ankles. 

We now skirted the base of the mountains, and passing between them 
and a low broken range, running at right angles, came in sight of the 
pass leading to the Aghor river. An easy ascent of a few hundred 
yards, over sandy rock, led to the summit, and a gentle slope of half a 
mile brought us to the banks of the stream. The view as we turned up 
its course was magnificent. The river here flows through a break in the 
mountains, about two hundred yards in width. The faces of the rocks 
towards the stream arc broken and craggy ; that on the left bank is 
higher and more scarped than its opposite neighbour. Beyond them, in 
the distance, is seen a range of light-coloured sandhills, to all appearance 
nothing but a mass of conical-shaped peaks, and towering far above 
them arc the blue mountains of Hinglaj, precipitous and wild. 

We encamped above the tamarisk jungle, on the high ground between 
the river bed and the hills. ^J’he width of the stream at this spot is 
about sixty yards, its bed muddy, and sprinkled W'ith low bushes. The 
water is not considered very wholesome, as a great quantity of sand is 
mixed up with it. It reaches the sea about six miles from the hills, 
and I saw, from an eminence, many fishing-boats from Kurachee, 
Soumfeeanee, and Oormura, anchored at its mouth. A short distance 
below the pass, on the left bank ^ the stream, are the remains of an 
ancient village, the name of whiem has been long since forgotten. The 
site of the houses can hardly be traced, but I found many pieces of 
glazed pottery and glass among their ruins. A number of Mahomedan 
tombs are scattered over the high ground in the vicinity, and in the bed 
of the river is a bluff rock, on which are the ruins of a small fort, called 
Rana-ka-Kote. It is said to have been built when the Hindoos held 
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the sovereignty of the country, to protect the pilgrims going to Hiuglaj 
from the pirates, who used to row up the river in small boats to plunder 
them. It covers the whole face of the rock, and consists of two towers, 
joined by an embankment, with a well in the centre. The foundation 
now alone remains. After heavy rain, it is said that pieces of silver are 
occasionally found on the site of the village ; but I was not able to 
obtain any, and imagine, that although some may once have been seen 
there, yet, were it supposed that the most minute search would be 
rewarded by even a copper coin, the abject poverty of the people would 
induce them to dig up the whole surface in searching for it. The hills 
here are composed of sandstone, layers of shells, and conglomerate. 

I made many inquiries regarding the numerous Mahomedan tombs 
which are scattered over the face of the country, near many of which 
not the slightest trace of a habitation remains, and the situations of some 
are so far from streams or wells, that the cause of their having been 
built in such barren spots cannot now be accounted for. I imagine 
that when the Mahomedans had established themselves in Sind, their 
detachments were stationed in all parts, to keep the inhabitants in 
check, and the spirit of conversion being then all-powerful, they buried 
their dead with much ceremony, and erected stone tombs over them, to 
impress the idolaters with a high sense of the excellence of that faith 
which decreed such honours to the departed. On the decline of the 
Mogul empire, when the troops were required for the defence of the 
interior, these detachments were withdrawn, the mud huts of the camps 
soon fell to decay, the population, which had been drawn together from 
the jungle, and derived a subsistence by raising grain to supply them, 
again spread over the country, and resumed their pastoral habits, when 
the demand for the produce of their cultivation ceased. 

The embankments raised for irrigation were swept away on the 
flooding of the streams, the log-lined wells soon fell in, and these 
monuments of stone alone remained .to mark where the camps had 
existed. The very name of the station, most probably that of the first 
chief who pitched his standard on the spot, was soon forgotten by the 
wandering tribes who fed their flocks in the vicinity, when the memo¬ 
rials of his stay had crumbled into dust. 

The Aghor river is the boundary between the territory of thtf Jam 
of Beyla and that of the Khan of Khcd^t, the Chief of the Beroees. They 
and the Noomreeas do not intermarry, and although at present at peace 
with each other, have no hesitation in robbing and plundering when¬ 
ever opportunity offers. The Beroccs are usually the aggressors, being 
better armed, and their place of residence in the mountain countries of 
Mukran and Beloochistan little known. The very day I reached the 
Aghor, a party of them, under a person named Dad Ruheem Khan, 
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on their way to Beyla, took from the huts of two Noomreeas 
every article they could lay hands on, and levied a contribution 
of grain from some Hindoo pilgrims encamped there. They likewise 
stopped some of the people with whom I was travelling, who 
were in advance of the baggage ; but on learning that a British 
officer accompanied them, they instantly let them go. At the Beroee 
encampment, also, they demanded some sheep as a present, but a 
Noornreea I had left there to purchase milk threatened them with my 
anger if they dared to seize even one. 

Such is the effect which had been produced on the minds of these 
lawless men by the gallant ca])ture of Khelat, that they proceeded on 
their way without enforcing their demand. They were more nume¬ 
rous, and better appointed than the armed men with my parly, and, had 
they chosen, might have robbed us witlioul much difficulty; but the 
very name of a European appeared to frighten them. A few months 
ago I sliould have been treated with every contumely, but now all were 
anxious to pay me attention. I felt convinced that the only danger 
attending my excursion was what I might incur from the vengeance of 
individuals who had lost relations or friends at the storm; but even their 
irritated feelings will be allayed by time. 

In a country so divided into petty tribes as Beloochistan, whore the 
authority of the chief, although acknowledged, is but little heeded, 
and where no man’s life or property is safe, further than he can himself 
protect it, for a traveller to straggle from his party is of course unsafe, 
as the wretched state of poverty and starvation in which the greater 
j)ortion of the population exist, would induce them to make a dash at 
him for the sake of his clothes. I was warned of this at Sonraecance, 
and could never leave our camp without one of the attendants follow¬ 
ing me at a distance, to watch over my security. While halted at the 
river, upwards of sixty Beroee and Noornreea families collected round 
us, to be fed. They came from all parts, and I had, therefore, an 
opportunity of inquiring about their mode of life. The milk of their 
camels, goats, and ewes, the dried berry called Bccra, wild herbs, and 
a very small quantity of the coarsest jowarce, arc what they subsist on. 
Meat they seldom touch, as all the male animals are disposed of for 
clothes or grain, and the females kept for their produce. Dates are 
considered a luxury,—so much sp that, when at Sonmceance, I was told 
of a Noornreea having asked a Banian, in whoso shop he saw a pile of 
bags of them, whether he took any rest at night. On the Hindoo 
replying of course he did, the Noornreea expressed his surprise, and 
said, were he there he should be eating the dates day and night. 
Whenever I offered money, food was always requested in lieu of it. 

The complexions of the females are more fair than could have been 
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expected, from their exposed mode of life; and the number of children 
with them was, as is usual among a poor population, very great. The 
Beroees all wear the low conical cap, which affords even less protection 
to the head than that of Sind. All were armed, mostly with a matchlock 
and long knife ; some had .swords. Neither they nor the Noomreeas pay 
any regular tribute, but on occasions of festivity, the chiefs raise contri¬ 
butions in kind from the heads of families. All are liable to be called 
on for military service, during which time they receive food, and 
trifling pay. In the Jam’s territory, wherever cultivation is carried on, 
one-third of the produce goes to the chief, and the remainder is left to 
the peasant. The vicinity of roads is generally avoided, to escape 
molestation from travellers, and their camps are moved from place to 
place, as water or pasturage fail them. The nearest village to Hinglaj is 
Oormura, situated on the coast, at a distance of two days’ march, and 
said to contain 200 inhabitants, many of whom are fishermen. A few 
Hindoo shopkeepers reside there. The coins current are the German 
crown, the Mahmoodee rupee, and the Paolee. It is described as 
having a good bay ; but my lime did not admit of my visiting it. 

On ascending the left bank of the Aghor river, after passing between the 
break in the mountains, which seem as if they had been severed by some 
convulsion of nature, a full view is obtained of the sandhills. They 
appear to consist of one irregular range, cut in two by the river, extend¬ 
ing southward to near the sea, and to the north far into the mountains. 
They arc from three to four hundred feet in height, covered from base 
to summit with numberless small, conical-shaped ribbed peaks, like 
that of the Chunder Koops. Their surface appears to have been baked 
to hardness by the sun. Towards the plain, a few arc coated with a 
crust of dark brown-coloured sandstone, with which at one time the 
whole range seems to have been covered. A winding path, with several 
ascents and descents, steep, though short, leads through them. I picked 
up many pieces of talc (or Goruk Misree, and Chcrotec, as it was called 
by my companions) in the watcrcour.ses near them. 

On the north-eastern side is a plain of a mile in length, and half that 
width, much cut up by ravines. Through this the river flows over a 
bed of pebbles, its banks fringed with tamarisk and babool trees. On 
its right bank rises the Hingool Mountain, conspicuous in the range by 
its great height and scarped sides. The name given to the stream above 
the break in the Hara Mountains is the Hingool, and from them to the 
sea it is called the Aghor. It is always a running stream, is said to 
have a very long course, and rises on the melting of the snows to the 
northward, or, as it was described to me, without rain falling. After 
crossing its bed, where the water was about knee-deep, the path enters 
a deep ravine, which leads to a narrow valley, and, after winding among 
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tlie hills for abonl two miles, reaches a running stream (the Assar Poara), 
almost hid by two tamarisk bushes, on the banks of whffh is the usual 
0halting-pIace. 

Half a mile from the valley, in a narrow gorge, the mountains on each 
side of which rise perpendicularly to nearly a thousand feet, is situated, 
the temple of Hinglaj. It is a low mud edifice, built at one end of a 
natural cave of small dimensions, and only contains a tomb-shaped 
stone, which is called the goddess Mata, or Maha Maya, at the head .of 
the gorge. A steep and difficult ascent up the course of a wmterfall 
leads to the top of the mountains, and after winding over their summits 
for some five or six miles, the pathway descends by another watercourse 
to the valley, where we encamped. An account of the different holy 
places visited, and the ceremonies performed on the journey, arc fully 
detailed in my description of the pilgrimage to llinglaj. 

Soon after reaching our encampment, another party of armed Beroees 
arrived, on their way to Bcyla, to learn the state of affairs. They 
requested me to give them tobacco and medicine, said they lived from 
hand to mouth, and, now that their chief was killed (he had fallen at 
Khelat), were worse off than before. They imagined I had come to see 
if the country was worth taking (as indeed did every one I met), and 
assured me it wmuld never repay the trouble of conquering it. The 
authority of Mehrab Khan, they said, was acknowledged as far as the 
borders of Persia; and although his possessions had been encroached 
on by the Imam of Muscat, who had seized all the towns along the 
Coast of Mukran, and the Ame#rs of Sind, who had taken Kuracliee 
and other places, his territory was still of great extent. Khelat, the 
capital, had been always looked on as a maiden city, until the de¬ 
scendant of a line of kings fell, as became him, on his throne, before the 
all-conquering arm of the British soldiery. 

This party was under Choola Beroee, and was, I imagine, only on 
the look-out for plunder, as, a day or two after our return to the banks 
of the Aghor river, they again passed us on their way back, without 
stopping, as usual, for food, and that same evening one of our camels 
was missing, stolen, jno doubt, by them. This was the limit of my 
excursion. The time fixed for rejoining my regiment having nearly 
expired, I was not able to extend my journey, as I now felt anxious to 
do, by proceeding along the coast as far as Gwaddel, and then turning 
north, through Kcdje, Pungoor, and Noshky, visiting Khelat, and 
returning to Kurachee via Khozdar and Beyla. 

On our way back, nine days after first seeing them, T again visited 
the Chunder Koops. The appearance of the one which has fallen in 
was the same in the muddy pool, but that of water, instead of being 
clear, as before, was quite discoloured. The stream, also, had ceased 
47« 
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flowing for some time, as the plain bore no marks of moisture. On 
reaching theiibummit of the larger one, it was very evident that an 
irruption had taken place the day before (Monday), for the channel on|| 
the western side was quite filled with slime, which had oozed down the 
side of the bill, and ran some thirty yards into the plain below. The 
dry clods I had placed when there before, were covered, and it was not 
safe to cross where the mud had found an issue; whereas my whole 
party had, when with me, walked round the edge of the basin. The 
jets rose as usual. So tenacious is the mud of this one, that even 
cocoanuts, which the Hindoos throw on it, do not sink ; but in the others 
it is more liquid. No alteration had taken place in the appearance of 
the small Koops. 

We now followed our former route, halting at the Phor river, near a 
muddy pool, and at a brackish well in the Churoo. Our next stage was 
over the plain beyond Dambo, and across the Poorally river (now quite 
dry), to a tank near Shaikh Boolum’s tomb. After passing it, we cross¬ 
ed some low sandy ridges, and wound under a range of sandhills, on 
which is a well, close to a few tamarisk trees. We then came to a salt 
flat called the Truppa, extending from the Gooroo Chela-ka-Run to the 
Thura, from which it is distinguished by being totally bare of all 
shrubs. The tide docs not affect it, but rain brings out a crust of salt. 
We rejoined our former route at the graves of the Gooroo and •Chela, 
and then, entering the sandhills which encompass Sonmeeance, de¬ 
scended to an oblong amphitheatre, surrounded by them, of about half a 
mile in width, and four in length, c#vered with the Savoo bush, and 
dotted here and there with pools of brackish water. This tract is called 
the Dotur Put, and it was to avoid it that wo kept to the beach road 
when on our way to Dambo. I had been told that the Jam and his 
Dewan intended visiting me on my return, and offering some presents ; 
but I fortunately reached Sonmeeanee when they were at Layarce, and 
after addressing letters to them both, expressing my thanks for the 
attention which had been paid me, and the safety with which T had tra¬ 
versed the country, I rode in at once to Kurachce. Most polite answers 
have since reached me, regretting that my unc3y)ected departure pre- 
^’ented their having the pleasure of seeing me. 

I have only now to add that the distance I traversed from Kurachee 
to the Aghor river (about 150 miles) may be characterized as a barren 
waste, where the want of water and food would effectually stop the 
progress of troops. At Sonmeeanee alone are supplies obtainable. The 
population is scanty, much scattered, and their state of poverty quite 
distressing. Men’s minds are at present very unsettled, from the dis¬ 
traction caused by the death of so many of their chiefs, and the uncer¬ 
tainty of those residing at a distance from Khclat whether they are to 
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bp under the rule of the British or one of their own tribe. This is 
especially the case in the Jam’s territory, and most probably induced 
*his Dewans to be so pressing to have their master taken under British 
protection, for they feared that in the troubles which were expected to 
follow the death of Mehrab Khan, some ambitious chief might attempt 
to wrest his patrimony from him. As an instance of this feeling I may 
mention, that in the hills between Layaree and Beyla copper is found in 
large quantities, but from the dread of exciting the cupidity of the 
neighbouring chiefs, it is not allowed to be worked. A Hindoo now in 
Kurachee loaded twenty camels with the ore, on his return from 
Ilinghaj, unknown to the authorities, and obtained as many maunds of 
good metal from it; but on the circumstance reaching the ears of the 
Dewans, they sent to tell him his life would not be safe if ho attempted 
to do so again, as the Jam did not permit any to be carried away, 
either by purchase or otherwise. The whole country is, indeed, rich in 
mineral productions, and well worthy the attention of an experienced 
geologist. 
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SONMEEANEE. 


The province of Lns is bounded on the north by tlie Knncrchurce 
Hills ; on the east by the Pubb Mountains ; on the west it has the 
Haroo range ; and the sea forms its southern boundary. 

It is estimated at one hundred miles in length, by eighty miles in 
breadth, and is inhabited by the tribe of Noomrecas, whose Chief, lVl.ccr 
Khan (a boy of fourteen years of age), usually resides at Beyla, a town 
about seventy miles from the sea coast. 

Sonmceancc is the only seaport of the province. It is a small 
village, containing about tw^ hundred mean houses, with a population 
scarcely amounting to nine hundred inhabitants. Of these, between 
three and four hundred arc Hindoos, some of whom arc engaged in 
trade, whilst others find employment as mechanics, &c. The Mceances, 
or fishermen, form the remaining portion of the population. 

The trading boats belonging to the port amount to twelve or fourteen, 
averaging in tonnage about eighty or a hundred candies each; but 
the number visiting it for commercial purposes during the open season 
(from September to June) is said to be between forty and fifty vessels. 
A considerable trade is carried on with Muscat, Kurachec, Bombay, 
Calicut, and other ports of less importance. 

The principal exports of the province of ,Lus arc wool, ghee, and a 
gum called Gogur ; also oils of different kinds, with great quantities of 
fish, sharkfins, ke. Except about seven or eight hundred candies of 
moong, no other grain is grown for exportation. The chief articles of 
commerce brought from Kabool, and the countries to the north-west, to 
be exported at Sonmeeance, are madder, safiron, assafoetida, raisins, 
almonds, and dried fruits of difl’erent kinds. Until last year, horses 
were brought down in great numbers,—sometimes as many as two 
thousand in the course of the season ; but as large purchases were made 
for the use of our cavalry in Afghanistan, about five hundred horses 
only were embarked at this port during the past year. 

The chief articles of import are English broadcloth, chintzes, mus¬ 
lins, tin, iron, steel, pepper, sugarcandy, cocoanuts, ginger, &c. from 
Bombay ; dates and cloves arc introduced from Muscat; and Kuraclicc 
supplies a small quantity of Sind rice. 
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The most valuable part of the trade is in the hands of the Puthan 
merchants of Kabool, who annually visit Bombay with considerable 
investments of the produce of their country, which they exchange for 
articles of European manufacture. Until within these last few months, 
a duty of four per cent, was levied, at Sonmecanee, on exports and 
imports of every description, and, in addition to this, a transit duty of 
one rupee was payable at Boyla on every camel-load of merchandize 
passing it from the northward; but Kafilas passing Beyl a, in transit from 
the sea coast (having paid the regular customs of four per cent, at 
Sonmeeance) were not subjected to any additional impost within the 
Jam’s territory. If the merchant was a Hindoo, he was excluded from 
the benefit of this regulation, and required to pay one rupee in excess, 
on each camel-load. Horses were charged for at the rate of Es. 4-8-0 
each, and a duty of Rs. 5 was levied on every slave imported from 
Muscat. The customs of Sonmeeance were rented by a Hindoo for 
Es. 24,000 a year: it is believed that they amounted to Rs. 1,000 more. 

By an order of Shah Mewaz, Khan of Khelat, which was published 
here about six months ago,* the port a^d transit duties have been 
reduced to half of what they w^crc formerly : a pcr-centagc of two 
rupees at Sonmeeance, and half a-rupec transit duty on each camel¬ 
load at Beyla, is now the only tax on merchandize within the Jam’s 
territory. 

This reduction of the scale of duties, and the greater security of the 
line of communication, have already had the cfi’cct of partially bring¬ 
ing back the trade with Kabool into the channel in which it flowed 
before the arbitrary and heavy exactions of the chiefs, through whose ter¬ 
ritories it had to pass, forced it to find a safer and less expensive route. 

The late Chief of Wudd, Wulcc Mahomed, is spoken of as having been 
most exorbitant in his exactions, often enforcing payment at tlie rate of 
ten or twelve per cent. His son Ruheem Khan lias been forbid to levy 
any transit duties, and instead of the former per-centage of Rs. 14 or 
Rs. IG, Rs. 2-8-0 are now levied on niercliandizc between Sonmecanee 
and Khelat. The circuitous route by Kurachce, Sehwan, &c. will, in 
consequence, be abandoned, and the Afghan merchants, with whom 
I have had an opportunity of conversing, express an opinion that when 
the late enactments for the encouragement of commerce arc more 
generally known, a great increase to trade may be confidently 
anticipated. 

The accompanying Returns exhibit the value of all imports and ex¬ 
ports at Sonmeeance, from the 1st September 1840 to the 31st May 1841 
(the period during which trade was carried on), at Rs. 9,91,773. 


* A. D. 1841. 
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This, I am informed, is a considerable iniprovcmeni on llic trade of 
the preceding year, thongh, for the reason (no account of it having 
been hitherto kept here) which has already been reported to Government, 
I regret my inability to stale tlio exact amount of increase which has 
taken place. It is, however, generally, and I believe accurat(dy, 
estimated, that within the last two years, the value of the import trade 
has increased fully Rs. 3,00,000. 

The export trade during the same period has been almost stationary, 
owing to the disturbed state of the country between Khclal and Ileyla 
having prevented the Afghans from bringing down investments of 
assafoctida, madder, saflron, cVc.,—a circumstance which, by cotdining 
their purchases in the Bombay market to narrower limits, has had an 
unfavourable inllucncc on t)jc return trade. 

The Brahoee Chiefs to the south of Khclat have lately resorted to 
their former practice of levying a heavy tax on mcrchandissc in transit. 
The alleged dangerous nature of the journey has been made a pretext 
for raising the hire of camels to more than double its usual amount 
(formerly tlic hire of a camel from .Sonmecanee to Khclat was Rs. 10 
or Rs. 12, now Rs. 30 and Rs. 36 arc ])aid); and, in consequence, 
comparatively few individuals have been induced to engage in a 
trade presenting such serious obstacles to carrying it on with 
advantage. 

A great impulse would no doubt ])e given to tlic trade with Afghani.s- 
tan by this route, were it j)ossiblc for the Afghans to dispo.se of their 
investment.s, and ctl’ect all their purchases at this place ; and such an 
arrangement, by bringing the mart so much nearer, would enable them 
to make three trips (insti'ad of one, as at j)resenl) in the year. Most of 
those with whom I have conversed on the subject are fully sensible 
of its advantages, of which, if in their power, they would e.agerly 
avail thcmselv(is. On the other hand, a few among them are averse 
to any such change, as it would, they say, have the cllcct of converting 
into merchants many individuals who (with the market at its present 
distance from them) have no intention of engaging in the trade, and of 
thus reducing the profits of those by whom it is now carried on. I need 
not remark on the eflect which such anticipated competition would have 
in cheapening European manufactures in Afghanistan, and rendering 
them more generally accessible to the people of that country. J fear, 
however, that the limited quantity of goods irarried oil’ by this route doe.s 
not yet hold out sufficient inducement to Bombay merchants to send in¬ 
vestments here to be disposed of; but in the event of the trade increas¬ 
ing, so as to render it desirable for them to do so, it would be necessary 
to have timely notice of their intention conveyed to the political 
authorities in Afghanistan, in order to prevent any disappointment that 
48s 
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might ensue, if the Afghans were not to be warned in lime to allow of 
their making corresponding arrangements. 

Until about eight years ago, wool was not exported from Sonmeeanee, 
having previous tO that period been used in the manufacture of a stuff 
called Nodec, then in general use among the people in this part of the 
country; but since it became an export to Bombay, its value has 
increased from Rs. 3 and Rs. 4, to Rs. 18 and Rs. 20 per Sonmeeanee 
maund; and the Native manufacture has, consequently, been entirely 
abandoned. Tlic high price of this article naturally led to great care in 
the rearing of sheep, and preparing their fleeces for the market; and it 
is supposed that if three successive famines had not destroyed many of 
the flocks, the trade in wool would by this time be nearly double 
its present value. It is, however, again likely to improve, as famines of 
such long duration had not been previously experienced in this country. 
The wool shipped here is brought from the hills near Shah Bilawul and 
Wudd, and was sold in Bombay last season (as Khorasan wool) at 
from Rs. 130 to Rs. 1-50 a candy. 

Ghee is the only other article exported to any extent by the traders of 
this place, and to it also the remarks on the wool trade apply gene¬ 
rally : but until the supply of both (on which the comfort, if not the 
existence, of the people of this country may be said chiefly to depend) 
shall very far exceed its present value, no great increase in the consump¬ 
tion of our manufactures can be looked for in the southern parts of 
Beloochistan. 
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ReAurn of all Exports and Imports conveyed hy the .Somneeancc Route 
(to and from Bombay) hy the Afghan Merchants, during the 
Trading Season of 1S40-41. 

Sonmccancc, 1st June 1841. 

Imports from Bombay. 

1. Anchovy paste .. .. .. .. .. .. Rs. ‘io 

2. Barley, pearl.. .. ,. .. ., .. .. 30 

3. Beads.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1)00 

4. Bear’s grease.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 50 

5. Biscuit .. .. .. .. 48 

6. Blacking .. .. ,. .. .. .. .. .. 3.5 

7. Blankets, English. 70 

8. Books.. .. ., .. .. ,. ,. .. 30 

9. Bottle-stands.. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 24 

10. Braces, India rubber.. .. .. .. .. .. 60 

11. Ditto, cotton .. .. .. .. .. 94 

12. Broadcloth, of sorts .. .. .. .. .. 14,050 

13. Brushes, hair.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 190 

14. Ditto, clothes .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 28 

15. Ditto, tooth .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24 

16. Bukkum (a dye) .. .. ., .. .. .. 430 

17. Buttons .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,090 

18. Camlet .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 84 

19. Camphor .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

20. Canvas .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 90 

21. Caps, gun .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 80 

22. Caps, night, worsted.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 40 

23. Candles .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

24. Cardamoms .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,880 

25. Cards, playing .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 26 

26. Chintz .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 81,510 

27. Cigars .. .. .. .. .. •. 1,100 

28. Cinnamon .. .. .. .. .. .. •. •. 1,240 

29. Cloaks .. .. .. .. .. .. .. • • 90 

30. Cloves .. .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 1,150 

31. Coffee. 350 

32. Coffee-mills .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 18 

33. Combs, hair .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 190 

34. Ditto, curry .. .. .. .. .. .. 124 

35. Copper slabs.. .. .. .. • • 12,500 

36. Copper vessels .. .. .. .. .. •• .. 610 

37. Corduroy ,. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 300 

38. Crockery .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 440 

39. Cutlery . 1,680 
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10. Desks, writing, China .. .. .. .. Rs. 30 

^ I. Dimity ., .. .. .. . ,. .. .. 7,025 

4‘J. Dish-covers, tin .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24 

43. Drawers, worsted .. .. ., ., .. 90 

4 4. Duck, of sorts .. .. .. .. .. .. 725 

45. Eau-de-Cologne .. .. .. .. .. .. 12 

40. Esprit-de-rose ., ., .. .. .. .. 50 

47. Elannel .. .. .. .. .. .. 750 

4fi. Flannel shirts .. .. .. .. .. 200 

49. Fowling-piece .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 125 

50. Ginghams .. .. .. ,. .. . . ,. .. 64 

51. Ginger, China, preserved .. .. .. .. .. .. 810 

52. Ditto, Jamaica .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 50 

53. Glass-ware .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 300 

54. Gloves, leather .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 310 

55. Ditto, moleskin .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 70 

56. Gowns, chintz .. .. .. .. .. .. 90 

•57. Handkerchiefs, silk .. .. .. .. .. . . 236 

58. Ditto, China . .. .. .. .. 100 

59. Ditto, cotton .. .. .. .. .. 336 

60. Ditto, shawl .. .. .. .. .. .. 60 

61. Herring paste.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24 

62. Hooks and eyes .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 25 

(i3. Hosiery .. .. •. .. .. ■. 950 

61. Ink-powder .. .. .. .. .. .. 70 

65. Inkstands .. .. .. .. .. . . 30 

66. Iron, bar .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 168 

67. Iron utensils .. .. .. .. .. .. 600 

68. Jacconets .. •• .. •• 12,090 

69. Jamdanecs .. .. .. .. •. .. 48,760 

70. Jams and jellies .. .. . - .. •. 200 

71. Jussut.. .. .. .. .. .- .. •• 220 

72. Lead. 500 

73. Longeloth .. .. .. • . .. .. .. 66,430 

74. lAiciler matches .. .. .. .. 30 

75. Moleskin .. .. • • .. • • • • 520 

76. Mugs, pewter .. .. ■ ■ • ■ • • • • • • 60 

77. Mulmuls.J4,100 

73. Mustard .. .. . .. .. . • • ■ ■ • 24 

79. Needles and pins .. .. .. - • 670 

80. Nutmegs .. .. .. .. .. •• •• •• 

81. Oil, Macassar.. .. .. .. . •• 

82. Oil, salad .. .. .. .. • • • ■ • • • • 

83. Oysters, preserved .. .. .. .. • • • • • • 

84. Padlocks, iron .. .. .. . • . • • 

85. Paper, foolscap .. .. .. . • • - • • • • 

86'. Ditto, ditto, hooks .. -. . • • • • • ■ • 

87. Ditto, letter .. ^ .. .. •• •• •• 
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88. Paper, note .. 

89. Ditto, ditto, demy 

90. Pencils 

91. Pepper, black 

92. Peppermint .. 

93. Peppermint lozenges.. 

9-1. Perfumery .. 

05. Pickles 

96. Pistols 

97. Plaid, worsted 

98. Powder, gun .. 

99. Ditto, tooth.. 

100. Ditto, dask .. 

101. Pomatum 

102. Quills.. 

103. Reel cotton .. 

104. Saddlery 

10. >. Salmon, preserved .. 

106. Sardines, preserved .. 

107. Satiu-jean 

108. Sealing-wax .. 

109. Seidlitz, in cases 

110. Shirts, cotton 

111. Ditto, ditto, coloured 

112. Soap, Windsor, Ac. .. 

II. 3. Soda powders 

III. Sodawatcr 

11. '). Spectacles 

116. Spoons, pewter 

117. Sheeting cloth 

118. Shubmim ditto 

119. Sugarcandy .. 

120. Sugar, common 

121. Stocks, silk and .satin.. 

122. Table-cloths ,. 

123. Table-covers .. 

124. Tea. 

125. Teapots, Queen’s metal 

126. Thread and tape 

127. Ticking . 

128. Tinning (Kulaec) 

129. Tobacco 

130. Toomskutce .. 

131. Towels.. 

132. Turkey twilled cloth (Alwan) 

133. Umbrellas 

134. Velvet . 


. Rs. 146 
116 
80 
3,130 
104 
60 
150 
48 
■45 
65 
40 
30 
20 
74 
200 
120 
1,115 
325 
150 
1,626 
50 
2.j0 
718 
200 
500 
200 
160 
400 
48 
32.275 
3,000 
3,600 
7,400 
100 
170 
200 
6,110 
50 
1,750 
40 
6,740 
.350 
250 
270 
1,34,082 
70 
9,040 
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135. Velvet chintz 
130. Vinegar 

137. Wafers 

138. Zebras 


Total Value .. 
Expouts to Bomhay. 


.. Rs. 2,270 
12 
15 

.. 1,32,551 


Rs. 0,25,284 


1. Assafoetida .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Rs. 1,050 

2. Carpets .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 800 

3. 254 horses, estimated at .. ,. .. ., .. .. 03,500 

4. Jeera.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 820 

5. Madder . 890 


Total Value of Exports by Afghans .. .. .. Rs. 07,000 

Ditto of Imports by ditto .. .. .. 0,25,284 

Estimated Value of Merchandize landed* at Kurachce.. 75,000 


Total Value of the Afghan Trade by this route 


Rs. 7.07,344 


Return of the Trade carried on, by Merchants residing at Sonmeeanecy 
with Bomhayy Muscat, and Sind, during the Season (>/■ 1840 - 41 . 

Imports from Bombay. 


1. Beads .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Rs. 50 

2. Cajoo nuts .. 100 

3. Cardamoms .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 134 

4. Chuna.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 48 

5. Chab-Chenacc .. . 48 

0. Cinnamon .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10 

7. Cloves.. .. .. .. .. .. ,. .. .. 45 

8. Copper vessels .. .. .. .. ., .. .. 250 

9. Copra.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,381 

10. Oinger, dry. 7 

11. Gaguncea .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 30 

12. Gootal. 37 

13. Hooka-snakes .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 30 

14. Hyd (a dye) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 003 

15. Iron, bar .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,945 

16. Iron nails .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 500 

17. Iron cooking vessels.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 95 

18. Jownree .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 8,025 

19. Lead .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 310 


* The boat on board which these goods were s]||jppcd sailed from Bombay too late in the 
season to reach Sonmeeanee, and consequently put into the port of Kurachce. 
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20. Lohan 

• • 


4 4 4 4 4 4 


.. Rs. 4 

21. Looking-glasses, Native 


• 4 4 4 4 • 


32 

22. Najoolee 

• • • • 


• 4 4 4 • • 


45 

23. Nareeal 

• • « 4 


* 4 4 4 4 4 


271 

24. Noushadur 

• • • • 


4 4 4 4 4 4 

.. 

12 

25. Nutmegs 

.4 


4 4 4 4 4 4 


24 

26. Padlocks, iron 




30 

27. Paper, China .. 




1.50 

28. Pepper 

• • • ■ 


4 4 4 4 4 4 

• 

2,070 

29. Phutkuree 

• • *4 


4 4 4 4 4 4 

4 4 

150 

30. Rice .. 

• • « • 


4 4 4 4 • • 

• 4 

.. 19,740 

31. Silk, raw 

• • 4 4 


4 4 4 4 4 4 


114 

32. Sindur 

4 4 4 • 


4 4 4 4 4 4 

, . 

6 

33. Soap .. 

• • • • 


>4 * 4 4 4 

• 4 

50 

34. Sootlee 

• • 4 4 


4 4 4 4 4 4 

• • 

535 

35. Sooparee 




• 4 

1,370 

36. Sugarcandy 

• • 



• • 

370 

37. Sugar, common (Kund) 



. . 

6,900 

38. Tinning (Kulace) 



- ■ 

10 

39. Tobacco 




• 4 

204 

40. Maderpat 

* • 14 



4 * 

12,000 

41. Dorias 

• • • • 



• • 

1,200 

42. Jamdances 

• • 4 4 



• • 

1,200 

43. Jacconets 

• • 4 4 



• a 

1,620 

44. Madrassccs 

.. 


. . - 4 4 4 


1,800 


Total Value of Imports from Bombay. . 

I.HPOHTS Fno»i Muscat. 

• • 

Us. 64,615 

1. Almonds 

• • 4 4 



4 4 

..lls. 144 

2. Dates, wet 

4 • • • 



4 4 

29,660 

3. Ditto, dry 

• • • 4 



4 4 

400 

4. Gunpowder 

4 4 ■ 4 



• 4 

30 

5. Madder 

4 4 4 4 



, . 

.. 565 

6. Limes. . 

4 4 • • 




56 

7. Wheat 

. . 




11,370 


Total Value of Imports from Muscat. . 

Imports from Sino. 

• • 

Rs. 42,225 

1. Bhung 

• « • • 



• 4 

.. Rs. 51 

2. Goor .. 

4 • 4 4 



- • 

686 

3. Loongees 

• • 0 * 




120 

4. Puttoo 

■ • 4 4 



4 4 

200 

Mcthee 




4 

126 

6. Rice .. 

* 

4 4 *4 



. 4 

.. 10,020 


Total Value of ln{)iorts from Sind.. 


Rs. 11.403 
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Exports to Bombay. 


1. Fish . 

• • •• •> 

..Rs. 474 

2. Fishmaws 

• • •• •• •• 

2,630 

3. Ghcc .. 

• • •» •• 

.. 31,287 

4 . Googur 

• • ■■ •• •• 

3,050 

5. Indigo 


900 

6. Oil, Bursee . . 

• • •• •• 

12,3.55 

7. Purwas (t^dyc) 

• • •• •• 

.■ .. 865 

.8. Sharkfins 

• ■ •• •• 

1,437 

9. Wool.. 

• • •• •• •• 

.. 1,18,720 

Total Value of Exports to Bombay. . 

Exports to Muscat. 

Rs. 1,74,718 

1 . Cotton 


.. Rs. 820 

2. Goat-hair 

• • • ■ t • • • 

162 

3. Hides.. 

«■ •• •• »• 

215 

4. Ditto, tanned. . 

• • • • • • . • 

70 

5. Kupats (mat bags) .. 


168 

Total Value of Exports to Muscat. . 

Exports to Sind. 

Rs. 1,435 

1. Borces (coarse Knmlecs) 

• » •• •• •• 

.. Rs. 2,376 

2. Khar (food for cattle) 

• • •• •# 

1.30 

3. Khul (ditto) 

• • •• •• •• 

430 

4. Moong 

• • •• • w •• 

1,260 

5 . Pherlas (mats) 

• « •• •• •• 

316 

6. Salt .. .. .. 

• • •• 

46 

7. SIrus .. 

• • •• •• 

450 

8. Sudur. . 

• • •« •• 

195 

Total Value of Exports to Sind . . 

Rs. 5,0.33 
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Summary of the Entire Trade of Soiwiccancc, for (he Season 1840-41. 


Imports. 

Value of Imports from Bombay by Afghans .. 

Ditto ditto by llesiJcnt Traders .. 

Ditto from Muscat by ditto 

Ditto from Sind by ditto 

Total Value of Imports .. 


.. Rs. 6 , 20,281 
01 , 6 !.-) 
42,226 

..Rs. /,-13,627 


Exports. 

Value of Exports to Bombay by Afghans .. .. .. Rs. 67,060 


Ditto ditto by Resident Traders .. .. 1,7-1,718 

Ditto to Muscat by ditto .. .. .. 

Ditto to Sind bv ditto .. .. .. .. .6,033 


Total Value of Exports.. 
Ditto of Imports.. 

Value of the whole Trade., 


..Rs. 2,1S,2IG 
7,13,.627 

..Rs. !).!)],773 
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From Liculonanl Gordon, British Agent at Sonmccance, 

To J, B. WiM.oi'fiiiRY, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


i^onmceance, 25//t Tune 1842. 


Sir, 

I have the hononr to forward, for snl)rnission to the Honorable the 
Governor in Coimeil, tin,* accomjjaiiying Returns of the Trade of 
Sonmccanee, from J st Se])1ember 18 IL to Ml st May 18 12, which exhibit 
Jt.s value at Rs. 1(1,20,SOM, being an inereasc on the corresponding period 
of 1810-11 of Rs. (i,2l, lM0. 

2. This increase has taken ])lace under circumstances peculiarly 
unfavourable. A few of the Kandahar merchants, after com|)leting their 
investments at Bondiay, sold llieiii off on the s|)ot on hearing of the 
disturbances in Afghanistan, and tlial tlie only two Kafilas whicli have 
this season vcnliiiv'd beyond Khelal from lliis side had been plundered 
by tlie insurgents. 'I’he same causes also deterred otliers from purchas¬ 
ing so largely as lluiy would otherwise have done ; and the present 
returns, tluM’cfore, will not be considered a fair criterion of what the 
trade by this roiiti' would beconu* in times of greater security. 

M. 'I’he modilicalion of the custom dues at this j)ort gives g('ner:il 
satisfaction, and has quite ])ul an cud to disput('.s, whicli were too 
frequent when, as formerly, the amount of duly inijioscd depended 
cdiielly on the whims of the individuals who collected it. The Jam of 
Beyla, also, has felt the advantage of an arrangement under which his 
revenues from customs have this season increased about Rs. 4,000. 
When the port duc.s here and atKiiraclu'e were both alike, as was the 
case a few years ago, both jilaees enjoyed about an ciiual share of the 
Kandahar transit trade. i\ trilling u’duclion of the duties here, how¬ 
ever, added to the. consideration shown by the late Jam of Beyla to 
merchants, brought at once a few of I hose who had given the preference 
to Kurachce to thisjiort; others soon followed their cxainple, and for 
^ the last two years the whole of ..ic Kandahar trade with Bombay has 
passed through this channel. 'This eircumstauce has, 1 understand, 
attracted the. attention of the Ameers at Ilydcsraliad, from whose agents 
letters have been recently received here by certain merchants, strongly 
urging them to abandon this port in favour of Kurachce, where, it is 
aflirmed, duties will, in future, be le\icd at the reduced rates exacted 
here, and arrangements entered into with the tribes on the route by 
Shah Bilawul, for a cheaper ■ passage' to Kafilas through their districts 
than is now olitaincd via Beyla and Wudd, to Khelat. It is therefore 
• to be' hoped that this spirit of rivalry may be the means, without divert- 
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ing the traiUc from its present course, of cneonraging it to some extent,* 
by prompting those chiefs who now profit by ifs transil tliroiigh their 
territories to addilional exertions to assist and protect those who carry 
it on. 

4. The difficulty of obtaining carriage for the conveyance of mer¬ 
chandize has not been so great as might be expected. Hut few of the 
Brahoees between this and Khelat, Avho hire out tlieir camels regularly, 
have been induced to sell tlicm to (Government; besides, the Afghan 
merchants have no fears on tliis account, as they say tlicir own country 
afl’ords an amjde supi)ly of carriage, whicli would readily be obtained, 
on the restoration of tran(|uillity there, to me(.>t the j)rol)able demand 
consequent on an increased trade wiili India. 

5. It will appear from tlie returns that but little wool has been tliis 
year exported from Sonmeeance. A small quantity imported into Horn- 
bay early in the season w*as sold at considerable loss, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the dealers in wool at this place; havi; U(‘))t back the bulk of their 
stock of this article, in cx])cctation of remunerating ])riees after the. 
monsoon. 

(j. I may mention that about Rs. (it),000 worth of this year’s imports 
were paid for with Company’s currency, brought down by individuals in 
sums of Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 15,000, and at immense risk, from Kandahar 
and Khelat to Bombay. 

i have, cVi-. 

(SigIK'd) JM. FoJdU.s (iojJlJoN, 

British Agent, Sonmecanec. 
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Exports from Sonmeeanee to Bombay by Resident Traders. 


1. Fish.Rs. 

2. Fishmaws (Phota). 

3. Fish oil . 

4. Gogur (b gum) . 

5. Khor (ditto) ... ... . 

6. Purwas (a dye) . 

7. Shnrkfius ... ... ... ... . 

8. Wool. 

Total Value of E.vports to Bombay by Resident Traders.,.Rs. 


Imports from Muscat. 


1. Almonds 

2. Dates 

3. Gunpowder ... 

4. Limes 

5. Joban 
C. Mawa 

7. Melub 

8. Sabur 


• • • • ft • 

• » • • ■ • 

• « • • • • 

« • • • • • 

« • • • • • 

• • • • ■ • 

• • ■ • • » 


...Rs. 


Total Value of Imports from Muscat.Rs. 


Exports to Muscat. 

1. Borces (a coarse stuff, made chiefly from goat-hair, with a 

little wool mixed) ... ... ... ... ...Rs. 

2. Goat-hair 

3. Hides . 

4. Indigo (grown near Beyla)... 

5. Kupats (mat bags) ... 

6. Madder 

7. Phulas (mat materials) . 

8. Suddrees (small mats) ...*. 

Total Value of Exports to Muscat.Rs. 


Imports from Sind. 


1. Bhung 

2. Choones, 358 pieces 

3. Goor. 

4. Indigo 
3. Jowarcc 


...Rs. 


• • • • • • 

• • i • 

• • • • « • 

tit « ■ • 


142 

0 

0 

680 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

5,020 

0 

0 

178 

12 

0 

1,078 

0 

0 

892 

0 

0 

50,550 

0 

0 

58,624 

12 



259 

0 

0 

29,674 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

89 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

30,275 

8 

0 


2,233 8 0 
43 12 0 

1,350 0 0 
805 0 0 
86 0 0 
676 0 0 
256 8 0 
522 0 0 

5,972 12 0 


22 0 0 
408 12 0 
3,653 0 0 
' 840 0 0 
3,092 0 0 
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6 . Khcs, 133 pieces.Rs. 4GG 0 0 

7. Loongees, 73 . 110 4 0 

8 . Maith (a mineral). 310 o 0 

9. Opium . 91 0 0 

10 . Pcshgcers, 1,248 pieces (for women’s dresses) . 1,873 12 0 

11. Rice, red . 47,013 0 0 

12 . Soosecs, 160 pieces (striped cotton cloths) . 3,3.'i0 0 0 

13. Turbans . 26 0 0 

Total Value of Imports from Sind.Rs. 6l,2o5 12 

Expouts to the Coast or Smn. 

1. Cloth (a coarse cotton) .Rs. 220 0 

2. Cotton seeds . 28 8 0 

3. Ghee . 6,396 0 0 

4. Khur (food for cattle) . 610 0 0 

5. Khar . 364 12 0 

6 . Oil (Sirus Kootel). 4,917 0 0 

7. Moong . 1,088 0 0 

8 . Salt ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4.^ 4 0 

9. Sirya . 43.‘i 0 0 

Total Value of Exports to Siud.Rs. 14,134 8 0 


Summary of the Trade of Sonmeeance for 1841-42. 

Imi’outs. 

Value of Imports from Bombay by Afghans.Rs. 12,73,221 1 0 

Ditto ditto by Resident Traders. 93,776 0 0 

Ditto from Muscat by ditto . ... 30,275 0 0 

Ditto from the Coast of Siud . 61,255 12 0 

Total Value of Imports ... ...Rs. 14,.‘)8,.527 13 0 

Exports. 

Value of Exports to Bombay by Afghans ... .Rs. 83,544 0 0 

Ditto ditto by Resident Traders . 58,624 12 0 

Ditto to Muscat by ditto. 5,972 12 0 

Ditto to the Sind Coast by ditto ... 14,134 8 0 

Total Value of Exports.Rs. 1,62,276 0 0 

Ditto* of Imports. 14,58,527 0 0 


Total Value of the Trade... 


...Rs. 16,20,803 0 0 
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Comparative StalC7nent of the Value of Imports and Exports at Son- 
mceance for the Seasons of 1810-41 and 1841-42. 

Imvorts. 


Imports in 1840-41. 

Value. 

Value in 1841-42, 


its. 

Its. a. p. 

By Afghans from Bombay. 

6,29,884 

12,73,221 1 0 

By Resident Traders at Bombay.. 

61,61.5 

9.3,776 0 0 

Do. do. at Muscat... 

42,225 

30,275 0 0 

Do. do. at Sind.. ,. 

11,103 

61,255 12 0 

Total Imports.Rs. 

7,48,127 

14,58,527 13 0 


Exports. 


3. 


7. 

8 , 


11 . 


Exports ill 1840-41. 

Value. 

Value ill 1841-42. 




Its. 

its. 

a. p. 



By Afghans to Bombay. 

67,060 

83,5 44 

0 0 



By Resident Tr.aders to Bombay.. 

1,74,718 

58,624 

12 0 



Do. do. to Muscat.. 

1,134 

5,972 

12 0 



Do. do. to Sind.... 

5,033 

11,131 

8 0 



E.\ports.Rs, 

2,48,2 16 

1,62,276 

0 0 



Imports. 

7,48,127 

14,58,527 

0 0 

• 


Total.Bs. 

9,96,373 

16,20,803 

0 0 



rn of Imports and Exports at 

Sunmccant 

e,from Isi Sept ember 1811 

to May 18 12, shou 

the Cost at Bombay 




Beads, ruby, crystal, &c. ... 

• • • • * 

.Rs. 

4,989 

0 

0 

Bells, small ... 

* • • • ■ 

•. • • • • 

9 

0 

0 

Bctclnnts . 

* * • • * 

» . • a ■» 

41 

0 

0 

Blankets, 100, at Rs. 3 each 

• • • I « 

» • • « • • 

300 

0 

0 

Book muslin, 1,835 pieces, at Rs. 

2-8-0 to Rs. 

4 each ... 

6,248 

0 

0 

Broadcloth ... 


• » • • . • 

3,026 

0 

0 

Brocjide, gold 


• . • at. 

375 

0 

0 

Bukkufti (a dye^ 

. • ... 

• t a « • a 

70 

0 

0 

Buttons . 

* • • * • 

a ■ . a * • 

12 

8 

0 

Cajoo nuts ... 

• • • • * 

• • « • a • 

17 

10 

0 

Camphor . 

• • « • • 

• • • a • • 

75 

0 

0 

Candles . 

• • • « • 

• 1 a t • a 

210 

0 

0 

Chinawarc ... 

• • • » • 

a a a a • a 

4,150 

0 

0 


14, Chintzes, 17,189 pieces, at Rs. 3 to Rs.*15 each 
1.5. Ditto, velvet, 1,033 pieces, at Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 each 
16. Chundua .;. 


1,58,832 

24,422 

20 


0 

8 

0 


0 

0 

0 
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17. Cinnamon ... ... ... ... * . 

Rs. 930 

0 

0 

IH. Copper 

19,678 

10 

0 

19. Copper vessels ... ... ..._ . 

403 

8 

0 

20. Copra ... ... ... ... . 

114 

2 

0 

21. Cowries 

. I"' 

0 

0 

22. Curry combs and Lriislics ... 

750 

0 

0 

2.'?. Cutlery 

1,790 

0 

0 

21. Dimity, 897 pieces, at 11s. il-l2-0 to Rs. -1-6-0 each 

.3,083 

0 

0 

2j. Dojmltas, .361 pieces, at Rs. 1-8-0 to 11s. 2-S-O each 

752 

6 

P 

26. Dorias, TiHO ])ioccs, at lls. 2-2-0 to Its. -1 each 

1,706 

8 

0 

27. Fireworks ... 

11 

1 1 

0 

28. Gingliam, 7.3 pieces, at Rs. ,3-8-0 each 

255 

0 

0 

29. Ginger, dry ... 

14 

0 

0 

30. Glassware 

2,000 

0 

0 

31. Gooliil ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

16 

11 

0 

32. Iron... ... ... ... ... ... . 

117 

8 

0 

33. Iron nails 

26 

12 

0 

.31. Iron Towas ... 

779 

8 

0 

.3.>. J.-icconets, o, 12 1 ])ieccs, at R.s. 2-6-0 <o Rs. .0-11-0 each... 

22,161 

0 

0 

36. Jamdanecs, .31,217 pieco=!, at Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. -1-1-0 each., 

. 76,87-1 

0 

0 

.37. Jean, 1,.3.3.0 pieces, at Rs. 6 to Rs. 16 each 

1 1,895 

0 

0 

.38. Kitikob 

12,012 

0 

0 

T 

% * t/ B ^..iV i\« ••• ••• ••• 

80 

0 

0 

-lO. Lcatlier 

240 

0 

0 

•11. IjOoking-glasses 

42. Jjoiigclotli, 2r>,63o 2 iiccc.s, at Rs. ;0-'l-O to Its. 12 it Rs. 1.0 

2,061 

0 

0 

oacli ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1,8.9,960 

9 

0 

43. Looiigeos 

50 

0 

0 

41. MadapolLani.s, 9, l<S(i pieces, at Rs. 2-12-0 to Rs. 8-1-0 each 

49,169 

0 

0 

4.0. Madrasseos, 21 1 pieces, at R.s. 11 to Rs. 12-8-0 each 

2,506 

0 

0 

46. Medicines 

40 

0 

0 

47, Mulnuds, 11,218 jjieees, at Rs. 2-12-0 to Rs. .0 each 

42,133 

0 

0 

48, Nankeen 

32 

8 

0 

49. Nutmegs 

25 

6 

0 

50. Fadloek.s, 72.0 dozen 

1,162 

8 

0 

51. I’aper, foolscap) and letter ... 

741 

6 

0 

52. Ditto, China 

12-1 

6 

0 

5.1. Ditto, old ... ... ... ... ... ... 

.325 

0 

0 

.01. Pepiier, black 

3,668 

0 

0 

50. Ditto, red ... ••• ... ... ... ... 

21 

8 

0 

56. Peshgeers, 210 pieces, at Rs. 2 and Rs. 6 each ... 

1,060 

0 

0 

57. Rope, cotton ... 

535 

10 

0 

58. Roomals, 2,926 dozen, at Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per dozen. 

5,823 

1 

0 

59. Saws ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1.36 

0 

0 

60. Scissors ... ... ... • ... 

1,101 

8 

0 

61. Shawls, 1,063, at Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 each 

.0,671 

12 

0 

62. Sheeting, 8,191 picce.s, at Rs. 6 to R&. 16 each. 

92,09 1 

0 

0 
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G3. Shubnum, 2,-121 pieces, at Ks. 2 to Bs. 3 each 


...Rs. ^,390 

0 

0 

C-4. Silks (Atlashee Reshim) ... . 

• 1 • 

• • • 

9,931 

4 

0 

65. Sindoora . 

• • • 

• • • 

9 

9 

0 

66. Soap. ... . 

• t • 


64 

4 

0 

67. Soomba 

• • • 

• • • 

800 

0 

0 

68. Soorees ... ... . 

• • • 

• • • 

124 

0 

0 

69. Steel ... . 

• • • 

• • • 

994 

0 

0 

70. Sugarcandy ... . 

• • • 

• • • 

14,973 

8 

0 

71. Sugar, soft. 

• • • 

• • • 

29,706 

7 

0 

72. Tea. . 

• • • 

• • * 

2,840 

0 

0 

73. Tinning 

• • • 

• • • 

540 

0 

0 

74. Tinsel 

• • • 

• • • 

41 

0 

0 

75. Tlircad 

• • • 

• • * 

26 

12 

0 

76. Turkey cloth (Ulwan), 22,223 pieces, at Rs 

o 

1 

00 

1 

to 




Rs. M each 

• • • 

« • • 

2,69,029 

13 

0 

77. Turmeric . 


• 1 • 

651 

0 

0 

78. Velvet, 1,629 pieces 

• • • 

• • • 

3.5,601 

0 

0 

79. Wrist ornaments 

• « • 

• • « 

3,490 

0 

0 

SO. Yarn, cotton, 1.5,730 lbs., at 6 as. and 8 as. per lb. 

• • • 

7,463 

0 

0 

81. Zebra cloths (Ubra), 41,573 pieces, at Rs. 

1-14-0 

to 




Rs. 4-12-0 each. 

• • • 

• .. 

1,29,2.54 

9 

0 


Total Value of Imports by Afghans... Co.’s lls. 12,7.‘1,221 I 0 


Exports from Sonmeeanee to Bombay. 


1. 2o6 hoises ... ... ... ... ... ... 

...Rs. 

64,000 

0 

0 

2. Indigo 

• • • 

12,960 

0 

0 

3. Jeerah 

• • • 

5,620 

0 

0 

4. ristah 

• ■ « 

196 

0 

0 

5. Madder ... . 


588 

0 

0 

6. Wool ... ... ... ... ... ... 

... 

180 

0 

0 

Total Value of Exports to Bombay by Afghans... 

Co.’s Rs. 

83,544 

0 

0 

Imports from Bombay, by Traders at 

SoNMEEANEE. 



1. Alum ... . 

...Rs. 

235 

0 

0 

2. Bctelnnts 

• « • 

2,175 

0 

0 

3. Broadcloth ... 


174 

0 

0 

4. Cajoo nuts. 

• • • 

74 

0 

0 

5. Cardamoms. 

• • • 

100 

0 

0 

6. Chintzes 


654 

0 

0 

7. Chundun 

. • « 

12 

8 

0 

8. Cinnamon ... 

at. 

108 

0 

0 

9. Copper utensils . . 


180 

0 

0 

10. Copra . 


3,122 

0 

0 

11. Coriander seed ... _ ... . 


12 

0 

0 

12. Cowries 


82 

8 

0 











13. Dimity 

• • « 

• •• 

3Gl 

• • • • • • 

. Rs. 22 12 0 

14. Doputtas 

• • • 

• • • 

• • * • • • 

• • • • 1 • 

495 0 0 

15. Dorias 



« « • * «« 

• * • • • • 

1,437 8 0 

16. Gingham 

. t • 

• • a 

•«■ • • • 


85 4 0 

17. Goolal 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • •• 

• • « • • • 

28 0 0 

18. Gram 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

■ • t • • • 

400 0 0 

19. Unudkcrchiefa 

■ t • 

• • • 

• •» • • • 

• t • • • • 

168 0 0 

20. llooka-snakcs 

• • • 

• • 

• • • • • • 

« » • • • • 

15 0 0 

21. Iron, bar 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • a • • 

.3,111 0.0 

22. Iron nails ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • * ■ • 

a • • • • • 

195 0 0 

23. Iron Towas ... 

< • • 

• « « 

• • • • 

« • • • • • 

12.3 0 0 

24. Jaccoiiets 


• • • 

• • • • • • 

• « • • • « 

540 0 0 

25. Jamdanees ... 


* • • 

• • • • • • 

» • t • • • 

1,.303 0 0 

26. Jowarcc 

• • • 

• • • 

* • • • • • 

• • • • • ■ 

11,015 0 0 

27. Lac. 

• • t 

• • • 

■«• • 1 • 

• • • • • • 

28 0 0 

28. Laltala 

• • • 


• • • • • • 

* • • • • « 

70 0 0 

29. Lead... 

• • • 

• • • 

•«• • • • 

■ • • • • • 

413 0 0 

30. Lonng 


• • • 

• • • • •« 

• « • • • • 

108 0 0 

31. Mndapollams 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • ■ • 

• « • • • • 

12,416 0 0 

32. Mulmuls 

• • • 



• • • ■ • • 

127 0 0 

33. Naral 

• • • 


• •« • • • 

• • • * • • 

292 0 0 

34. Onions 


• • • 

• • • • ■ • 

• • « » • • 

35 0 0 

.35. Paper, China 

• • • 


«•• • 

• • • • t • 

45 0 0 

36. Pepper, black 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

• • « « • • 

4,170 0 0 

.37. Ditto, red ... 

• • • 

• • • 

••• • 

• • • • • • 

6 0 0 

38. Peshgeers ... 


• • • 

• • t • • • 

• • • « • > 

204 0 0 

39. Rice ... 

• « • 


• • • •»• 

* • • * • • 

26, .580 0 0 

40. Soap... ... 

• 1 • 


. 

• « • • • • 

137 0 0 

41. Sooscc 

t • « 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • « 

215 0 0 

42. Steel . 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • * t • 

• • • • 1 • 

428 0 0 

43. Sulphur 

• • • 

• * • 

•«• • • • 

• % t • • • 

58 0 0 

44. Sundoora 

• • • 

• »t 

• 4 • « * • 

• • • • 1 a 

10 0 0 

4,5. Sugarcandy ... 



• • • • • • 

• • • • ■ • 

1,645 0 0 

46. Sugar, soft ... 

• f • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

• •• • 

18,127 0 0 

47. Silk . 

• • • 

• % • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • « 

96 0 0 

48. Thread, cotton 

• • • 

• • • 

« • • • • « 

• • « a • • 

57 8 0 

49. Tinning 

■ • • 


■ • « • • • 

• • • • ■ • 

57 0 0 

50. Tobacco 

• • • 


• • • at* 

• • « • • • 

1,043 0 0 

51. Turmeric 

• • • 

• « a 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

1,438 0 0 

52. Velvet ... 


• • « 

« • • • • • 

f • • • « a 

36 0 0 

53. Walnuts 

... 

« • « 

• • • at* 

• • • • • 

137 0 0 

Total Value of Imports from Bombay by Resident Traders ...Rs. 

93,776 0 0 

,50.v 
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HAEBOUE AND TOWN OF SONMEEANEE. 


From Lieutenant C. W. Montriou, I. N., 

To Captain Robert Oliver, R. N., Superintendent Indian Navy. 


Dated the June 1842. 


Sir, 

I have the lionour to forward to you a Sketch of tlie Harbour of 
Sonmeeance, examined in January and February 1842, in the Honor¬ 
able Company’s Schooner Shannon. 

2. The various positions in the plan, botli afloat and on shore, were, 
laid down from angles carefully measured by sextants made by 
Troughton; and at the British Agency, the positions were fixed l)y a 
theodolite by Gilbert. The original base was measured by sound, the 
mean of several observations being taken. 

3. The Harbour of Sonmeeance is situalial at the northern head of 
the bay of the same name, and the enlrance is bi*twcen two sandy 
points. The western one is not well defined, being a low range of 
sandhills, utterly destitute of vegetation; the eastern one has some low 
tamarisk trees on it, and forms more in a bluff. Tlie higli land at the 
back forms into remarkable peaks, sloping down to seaward, and the 
greatest elevation of the ranges appears to bo about 2,000 feet. During 
the greater part of the lime wo were at Sonmeeance, they were en¬ 
veloped in a dense haze, and at no lime was the whole of the high 
land visible at once. 

4. The breadth at the entrance of the harbour, between the western 
and eastern points, is about 5,400 yards, but there is a bar right across 
it, having breakers on it at all times. The least water we found, over 
the part used by the Native vessels as the channel across, was a fathom 
and a quarter at low-water spring tides ; and the channel through the 
bar is about 2,500 yards in length, and the breadth at the narrowest 
part about 300 yards. It deepens over into a channel on tlie eastern 
shore, which is about four miles and three quarters in length, and at 
the broadest part its breadth is about 600 yards, and at the narrowest 



about 200 yards?, terminating at about a mile and three quartets to the 
westward of the town of Sonmeeaneo. Tlie large Native buggalows 
anelior at the northern end of it, and at high-water cross over and 
anchor near the shore, at about a mile and a quarter from the town, 
where they discharge their cargoes. On the western side of the 
entrance there is only a boat channel, leading into a deep water 
channel, which runs up to the northward for about seven or eight miles, 
when it loses itself in a deep morass, and tamarisk jungle, over wliich, 
in heavy “rains, the Poorally river is said to How. Another river, Ihc 
Vindhur, disembogues into Sonmeeaneo Harbour, to the eastward of the 
town, close to the place called Ihc White 'J’ornb on the accompanying 
sketch, but the banks are not well defined for some distance, and it is 
only in heavy rains that the Vindhur flows over the flats. 

5. Tlie town or village of Sonmeeaneo is situated on the northern 
side of the harl)our, on a low range of sandhills, tt is without any 
d(!fenee, and the houses consist of an assemblage of mud huts, having 
ventilators on the roofs, placed towards the prevailing winds. 'J’ho 
inhabitants appear to be wretchedly poor, with the exception of a feW 
Hindoos, in whom all tlie trade of the place- centres. During our stay 
at Sonmecance, ten large btiggalows arrived from Bombay, Ghorabarec, 
and Muscat, laden with rice, dates, piece goods, bar iron, and pig lead, 
all of whieli is taken into the interior by Afghan merchants, who conic 
down in the fine season to Sonmeeaneo, for the purpose of trading, 

6. Wo had great difficulty in procuring the most trifling supplies, 
and in case of any body of troops being sent by the Sonmceancc route, 
as far as Sonmecance is concerned, they must take their own supplies. 
Water is procured by digging pits in the sand, which is frequently 
brackish. The pits or holes are about four or five feet deep, and arc 
above high-water mark. '^I'liey soon become exhausted, but when they 
become again filled up with sand, are dug out afresh. There is one 
well to the northward of the town, which is built with logs of wood, 
and yields a tolerable supply : it is used for watering the camels and 
other cattle belonging to the place, and to the different Kafilas that halt 
at Sonmecance. 

7. From the observations made during one spring, the rise and fall 
of the tide at Sonmecance is about nine feet on the full and change ; 
but I noticed that, when the wind was strong from the southward and 
Westward, there appeared to be more water. 

8. The velocity of the tide is very irregular; the greatest wc 
observed was two knots per hour. 

9. Should Sonmeeaneo ever be used for the landing of troops and 
stores, the channel across the bar will require to be buoyed, and the 
means of disembarking or embarking the troops, &lc. must accompany 
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the vessels, as there are but few boats belonging to the place, the 
number of large and small ones being about twenty-four; but during 
the fine season the greater part are employed on the Coast of Mukran, 
catching and salting fish ;—in the south-west monsoon they are all 
laid up. 

30. Large vessels will have to anchor outside of the Harbour of 
Sonmocance, at the distance of about three miles from the outer edge of 
the bar, in six or seven fathoms water. The holding ground is gpod, 
being a stiff mud; but the anchorage is open to the whole force of the 
winds from south to west, and, with even a moderate brcez<*, llierc is 
a very heavy ground-swell, and heavy breakers riglit across the entrance 
to the harbour. 

11. During our sojourn at Sonmocance, the prevailing winds were 
from the westward ; whicli, I was informed by the fishermen, was the < use 
nearly throughout the year, making it in most cases a lee shore. 'I'lio 
tiile of flood outside, at tlie head of 8onmeeaneo Hay, runs to the 
south-eastward, the ebb sotting in a contrary direction, 

12. In crossing the bar of SonnuM-aueo in ship’s boats, a good look¬ 
out must l>e kept for rollers, wliich frequently show themselves very 
smldeiily, although the water may u))|)ear j)erfeetly smooth. At night, I 
would advise that none but the Native boats, used to the place, should 
be employed. 

I have, &c.. 

(Signed) CirA.ni.r.s W. MoNTiiror, 

Lieutenant, Indian Navy. 


Bohihciy, June 15//q 1812, 




NARRATIVI? OF A JOURNEY ' 


FKOM 


KHJ^LAT TO SONMEEANEE; 


PERFORMED, IN NOVEMBER 183S), 

]]Y CAPTAIN JAMES OUTRAM, 

23uu Regiment Bombay Native Ineantby. 

ACCOMPANIED BY A SKETCH, AND DESCRIPTION OP THE r6uTE 

TUAVERSEi). 


Submitted to Government on the 12th December 1859. 
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JOTJENEY FEOM KHELAT TO SONIEEANEE. 


• It being a point of importance to ascertain the practicability or 
otherwise of a direct road for troops from Kandahar and Shawl, 
through Beloochistan, to the sea, vid Khelat, I determined on exploring 
that through Nal, said to be the befet Kafila route, the only other road 
having been reported on by Colonel Pottinger thirty years previously. 

^ Accordingly, being relieved from military duty by the successful* 
termination of hostilities consequent on the capture of Khelat on the 
13th November 1839, and honoured by General Willshire’s despatches 
for the Bombay Government, I left camp (before Khelat). at midnight on 
on the 15th idem, disguised in Afghan costume, and accoiinpanied by 
two holy Syuds of Shawl, two armed attendants of theirs, and one of 
my own; the whole party of six persons being mounted on four ponies, 
and two camels, carrying provisions for the road, and as much grain 
for the animals as wc could conveniently take. 

My preparations being scarcely completed on the 15th, I had 
intended to delay till next day; but that forenoon the Syuds pame, 
to urge immediate departure, in order, they said, to precede, if possible, 
the news of the death of the Chiefs Wulce Mahomed of Wudd, and 
Shah Dost of Nal, who were slain in'the combat of the 13th. It being 
'"considered advisable to depart as secretly as possible, we agrfeed to 
leave camp at midnight. 

16/A November, — Nineteen hours in the saddle. Halted at 4 p. m. 
for an hour at Rodinjoe, after a pleasant march of four hours in bright 
moonlight, but bitterly cold. Not a soul in the village, it being usual 
for the inhabitants to emigrate to the warmer climfte of Kutch Gnndava 
for the winter. At daybreak, continued our journey to Sohrab, a 
cluster of villages, also' deserted, for the same reason, with the 
exception of one or two families remaining in each, to look after the 
premises. On this day’s march passed many groups of fugitive 
women from Khelat, the men who Ought to have protfipted'them either 
having been killed in fight, or outstripped them in flight! One party, 
however, was better attended than the rest, having several armed men 
with it (but all the females, pxcept one old lady, were on foot); on 
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coming up to which my friends the Syuds were recognized aiujjdd 
acquaintances, and-a long detail of the hardships they had endured was 
entered into by the ladies, who, it appeared, were the families of the 
Khan’s brother, add of the principal minister, Mahomed Hussan, who, 
poor things, had never been beyond the precincts of a Harem before. It 
behoved us to remain with them a sufficient time to listen to their 
griefs, while we kept^the same road ; and especially was I called upon, 
in my holy character of Peer (as which my companions had announced 
me, and 1 had afterwards to support throughout the journey), to display 
sympathy, which I did by apparent attention,*though not understanding 
a word they said, while one of my companions relieved the mother for- 
a time of the burden of MahomCd Hussan’s child, by carrying it on 
horseback before him. My situation during the time we accompanied 
this party was by no means enviable ; for, independent of the fairness 
of my complexion being calculated to excite suspicion, (although con* 
sealed as much as possible by a large turban tied over the chin,} it so 
happened that I had equipped myself and servant in apparel taken frodi 
Mahomed Hussan’s own wardrobe, from which the Prize Agents had 
permitted me to select what was necessary for my disguise. Fortunately 
I had considered the humblest garb most suited to the character I 
was to assume, and the clothes I selected were probably of too common 
a description to have passed through the Harem, the fair bands of whose 
inmates embroidered the more costly suits. Whether from that cause, or 
that their cares diverted their thoughts from such trifles, our garments were 
not recognized, and we took the first opportunity of pleading an excuse 
to leqve the poor creatures behind. We were pestered, however, 
throughout th^ journey, by horsemen galloping up from different 
directions, to inquire into the particulars of the Khelat disaster; but ray 
friends the Syuds always managed to place themselves in such a 
position as to be first questioned, and had then so much of interest to 
communicate to theunquirers that I remained unnoticed. The sensation 
created by the news of the fall of Khelat, and death of Mehrab Khan 
and the other chiefs, was very great; and, as far as I could understand, 
many were the curses poured on the « Feoringees,” and vowtf of ven¬ 
geance ; while natioihl vanity induced them to seek every means of 
excusing the defeat of their countrymen. T^e more they questioned, 
however, the more were they downhearted at the undeniable evidence 
of the superiority of Feeringee” prowess; and I suspect their ardour 
to avenge their brethren was considerably cooled by what they learnt, 
and will soon e ^ | p orate entirely, though we were told that the Khan’s 
brother, and his spiritual adviser, who yesterday had passed in flight* 
gave out that they were cmly going to assemble the tribes, to assail our 
Boops in their descent through the passes. , > ’ 
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selected, for our bivouac that night, the shelter of the walls of a 
deserted village; but our arrival was obsert^ed, and notwithstanding 
the apparently deserted stale of the country, people flocked to us from 
all quarters, to inquire regarding relatives and friends engaged at 
Khelat. Among others, were agents sent back by the Khan’s brother, 
to meet and escort his and the minister’s families, which we had passed 
in the morning. My companions “ the Syuds” were not sparing in their 
taunts at the conduct of the Khan’s brother, for leaving his family behind 
to walk on foot, while he and his companions fled on horseback; tlhoy 
also hinted that he must have been very precipitate in leaving Khelat, 
as there was no egress from the place for an hour before Mchrab Khan 
fell in the citadel. Thi? indignation on the part of ray friends 
elicited much applause in the assembly, and the emissaries of 
the Khan’s brother (I forget his name) looked very foolish; bnt 
they talked big, and said he was only gone to raise the clans, 
to cut olf the “ Fecringecs” in Jhe pass. I afterwards asked the 
Synds if this was likely, as in that case I should wish to send back 
some warning to the General, that such was contemplated. They 
assured me, however, that the blow struck on the 13th prevented any 
chance of any obstruction to the English being attempted; that no 
body o7 Beloochcos would now dare to unite to oppose us; and that 
the Khan’s brother merely urged that‘pretext to cover his o*vn cowar¬ 
dice. During thosi* discussions, I avoided the inconvenience of being 
personally questioned, by pretending to sleep; but my companions had 
to satisfy a succession of inquirers till night was well advanced, when, 
the moment we were relieved from their presence, wo determined on 
pushing on immediately, instead of resting till morning, as we had 
intended, to avoid deteulion, and the inconvenient questioning by fresh 
visitors wc might expect to bc assailed by, in the morning. A poor man 
was persuaded to engage with us as guide, but only on condition that 
T would furnish a charm to insure a sick camel from harip during his 
absence. Accordingly, a tuft of the animal’s hair was brought to me, 
and I was obliged, in support of my assumed character, to go through 
the farce of apparently muttering cabalistic words over it. God for¬ 
give the hypocrisy! ^ 

•Travelled six hours further that night, to a stream of clear watOr, 
where wo bivouacked till daybreak. In the morning, wc werO de¬ 
lighted to find the traces of the horses and camels of the Khan’s brother, 
and other fugitives, which we had hitherto followed, strike off to the 
left, taking the road to Wudd, their being in our fro»t‘ having caused 
US considorable anxiety heretofore. 

Ten hours. Continued our journey for ton hours ija 
village lately destroyed by the Khan for scane coatnin«M>y df- its *in^t 
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bitants, where- W9 found comfortable shelter for the night amids^he 
ruins, and were spared tHfe society of strangers, of whom \ve fortunately 
met none during this day’s march, the few hamlets we passed being 
at this time entirely deserted. 

l%th .—Seventeen hours. Departed at daybreak, and crossed a high 
range of hills by a goat-path,- impracticable for any laden cattle. My 
companions, having heard of persons being on the high road to Nal 
whom they thought it prudent to avoid, occupied five hours in reaching 
thattplace, but passed it, and rested in the jungles three miles beyond, 
sending one of the Syuds and two attendants into the village for horse 
grain. Unfortunately the latter missed our hiding-place, and passed on ; 
for whom, having waited till evening, we became alarmed, and the 
other'Syud went to the village to inquire about them, leaving me with 
no one but my servant Hoosain. As neither of. us couM speak a word 
of the Belooch language, wc should have been awkwardly situated had 
we been discovered, and addressed hy any of the people, several of 
whom passed close to us on their way home from the^ fields. Ne*arly 
an hour elapsed, and darkness was coming on, without any appearance 
of the Syud, whereupon I could not but conclude that my journey had 
been discovered, and that Fakeer M^-homed, the Chief of Nal^whose 
near relation had been killed, had adopted the plan of detaining my 
companions to oblige me to come and seek them. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, I considered what was best to be done. The provisions and 
'money were with the other parties, without 'which, a guide, or know¬ 
ledge of the language, our murder was inevitable by the first ^eloochees 
we nwght meet, who must immediately have detected who we were. I 
determined, therefore, at once to proceed to the village, where the holy 
influence of my Syud friends might still ^rove pf some avail, if I failed 
to terrify the chief into civility by threats of the consequences of 
maltreating a British officer. We were on our way, accordingly, and 
I was comfojrting poor Hoosain with the assurance that his life, as a 
Mahomedan, was at all events secure, when a cry from behind caused 
us to look round, and we joyfully recognized our friend the Syud, who, 
having missed our place of concealment, had long been hunting for us,, 
—a most happy reprieve from what I considered almost certain destruc¬ 
tion. The Syud imormed us that the rest of our party had left the 
village some hours before, and had doubtless gone on, thinking we bad 
preceded them. We therefore now wentin search of them, and after two 
hours tracing from'tillage to village, where we ascertained they had been 
inqt^ng for us, we found them at last in a small fort, assisting at the 
wlrf(|Fof its'^ohief, the newd of whose death ht Khelat had arrived''Ifiat 
aft^noon. We could hear .the wailing of the women long before we 
Ipsached the village, which sounded very plaintively the still night. 
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The relations of the deceased urgently invited*‘as to enter the house of 
mourning; but we protested against intruding in the hour of such dis¬ 
tress, and were glad of the excuse for proceeding oti, after resting for an 
hour, determined at last to outstrip the news of the Khclat catastrophe, 
by pushing on all night, which we did till near daybrea^Keight hours), 
at an amble of at least five miles an hour, being a perf#ctfy level and 
smooth road, and beautiful moonlight, also now quite mild,-—a most 
agreeable change from the bitter cold wq had so lately experienced, 
and a proof how much we must have descended since leaving Khclat. 
It was satisfactory to find, also, that waiwcre now out of the haunts of 
man, having seen no trace of habitation for the last thirty miles; hnd it 
was with a feeling of greater security than we had yet experienced that 
we lay down to sleep for a couple of hours on the bank of a l^ver. 

—Eight hours.. On awaking about 7 a. m., we were much vexed 
to find that our guide had decamped, he having been paid in advance 
for the whole trip to JScyla ; and tired, probably, of oqjr long journeys, 
though riding (on a camel) as well as ourselves, had taken advantage 
of our sound sleep to walk off, carrying nothing mlh him, however, 
as we always slept on the little kit we possessed, and with our bridles 
in our hands. Fortunately some flocks were observed grazing 
at a little distance, • and we persuaded a shepherd to accompany 
us. Our journey this day occupied eight hoars, by a good road. 
Passing over a high range of mountains,'the Oornach, by easy as¬ 
cent and descent, bivouacked in the bed of the Oornach river, gene¬ 
rally dry, but here some small springs trickled into it from the side 
of a liill, affording a little green grass for our horses,—the first forage 
we had had timei*or opportunity to give them, they having hitherto sub¬ 
sisted on a scanty allowance of grain, brought with us from Khelat in 
the first instance, and renewed at Nai. The camels, also, had green 
tamarisk to feed on,—a luxury they had enjoyed for the first time 
yesterday in the Nal valley, on entering which, the sight of the luxuriant 
green tamarisk bushes was guite refreshing, contrasted with the stuff 
we had'tecn in Afghanistan, stunted and brown, as if burnt by fire, or 
blighted by frost: indeed,, this was the first ffreen foliage we had yet 
seen since leaving Kabool, with the exception of a few juniper bushes 
, in the Ranker Hills; and its appearance, as also that of several well- 
known Indian shrubs, lost sight of since we entered Afghanistan, cbeerdti 
me much on my last night’s moonlight march, such as the babool and 
neem trees, also bulrushes, &c. Even the sOanty yellow grasa on tha 
hill sides in the Sohrab Valley was a pleasing sight to me, for Jio- ' 
wl^ere between that and Kabool is grass to be found growing wild, 
except occasionally fringing water streams, No babitaUons stueii, itot 
people met, on this march. 
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20lh .—Eighteen hours. Marched at midnight, almost full moon. 
Passed some hamlets and fieli^s of ripe jowarce (the first seen since 
leaving India), in a retired dell, in the midst of the hills,, seemingly quite 
isolated from the world by the wilderness of mountains surrounding it. 
Passed on silently, without communicating with, or awaking, the 
inhabitants,, said to be a wild race, notwithstanding the peaceful 
appearance of their valley. Surmounted the Poorally range, higher, 
apparently, than that of the Oornach. Here were dashed my hopes of 
the practicability of this route, which latterly had become san|;uine ; 
for the road over this pass, which I saw no means of otherwise turning, 
is a path so narrow, steep, and rocky,—sometimes winding along the 
side of precipitous hills, at others through narrow fissures of hard 
rock,—as to be utterly impracticable for guns, and incapable of being 
made so but at immense cost of time and labour, if at all. After a 
march of eleven hours, dismounted, and passed the day inaravine, afford¬ 
ing a scanty supply of water, and a little greengpasture for the cattle. 
Under pretence of the heat, separated to a little distance from my 
companions, for tfie shelter of a bush, but in reality to indulge in the 
pleasure of reading a Bombay Times of the 12th October, which I had 
secreted, for the purpose of beguiling an hour, but had hitherto no 
opportunity of looking at. The history of this paper is somewhat 
curious. After the storm of Khelat, while the place was yet uncleared 
of the prisoners, and some w’^ere still bolding out, a person of considera¬ 
tion among the Beloochecs held up this paper to the soldiers, who 
probably would have sacrificed him on the spot, considering it a bare- 
facec^ avowal of one of the acts by which his race had most vested us, 
i. e. robbing our Ddks. Luckily Major Campbell, parsing at the time, 
inquired into the matter, and ascertained that this personage, having 
sent to tender his submission to the Political Agent, and to request a ■■ 
safe conduct, that officer returned this paper (received that morning), 
to be used as a signal of protection, in the absence of a written o|^e, 
there being no writing materials at hand Jjo furnish it. While occupied 
with my paper, hearing a rustling above mcj I looked up, antf was not 
a little startled to see a fcrocipus-looking,.wild Belooeh, with a long 
piatchlock, observing me from the top of the bank, who made 
off, however, on seeing my companions get up from a little distance,, 
on my calling to them. How he came there, or yrhat his inten¬ 
tions were, • I know not; but the circumstance warned me not 
to separate from my Companions, and to be more careful in future 
of displaying the paper. In the evening, continued our journey 
for seven hours, over another range of mountains, but both ascent 
and descent easy, generally along smooth, firm, sandy beds of dry 
' Water channels, which, in the descent, gradually widened to the 
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expanse of a magnificent river, but qnite devoid of water, the banks 
varying from sloping hills, and shaded with gigantic tamarisk trees, to 
perpendicular bare rocks of stupendous height, generally opening to 
wide valleys in the former case, and contracting to narrow channels in 
the latter. The scenery througliout this march, heightened by bright 
moonlight, was very beautiful. T here had the pleasure to recognize an 
old Indian accpiaintance in the prickly-pear, which lironght pleasing 
recollections of liog and tiger-hunts to “ while the weary way.” Nut a 
trace f)f inhabitants the whole of this day's march, except in the.sccluded 
dell above mentioned. 

91.s7.—Nine and a half hours. Arose froju our bivouac at daybreak. 
For two hours our road still continued along dry water channels, on 
emerging from which, [ was glad to find my view to the southward 
unconfined by hills. All before me was now open, all dilTieuUies sur¬ 
mounted, and l)ut little danger remaining, for the tidings of Khelat had 
not yet travelled so far ! One easy march of nine and a half hour.9 
brought ns to a hamlet on the opposite bank of the Poorally ( aline river, 
with much cultivation forthe last six miles along the right bank), where 
we bivouacked, my companions indulging in a fatted lamb, and free 
intercourse with the ppo))le, concealing, howev<*r, the events at Khelat, 
and fate of Mchrab Khftn, to whose daughter the Be>la('hief is married, 
or of W'ulce Mahomed, his (the ]3c;yla (’hief’s) uncle. My own fare, 
however, continued, as lu'rctofore, to eon.'-i.'-t of dales and Avater, which 
was attributed to the abstinence bec(tining my holy character. 

•■2'hiiL —Ten and a half hours. Started at -J At., so asto pass Beyla before 
daybreak. Had to ))ass through a large Kaiila from Bombay, encamjied 
under its walls, the leaders of which, roust'd liy their dogs, iind seeing 
the direction frttm which we hatl come, were most imjiortunale for 
information as to what was going on at Khelat, having heard at Bombay 
that the Fiiiglisli army was expected tltere, and fearing that they might 
sull'er iji passing through the country in etise of Avarfare. 'J'he iSyuds 
were prudently uncftmmnnieativc, however, declaring that we had only 
come from Nal, and thtit when wt; left that jthiee it was unknown how 
the “ Fecringees” would settle with Mellrab Khan. The Kafila people 
evidently suspected that wc knew more idjont it, and j)licd us with 
numerous questions; ])Ut we at last got away from them as the day 
broke, my friends being particularly anxiojis to avoid recognition by 
people at Beyla, who wouhl have insistcal on detaining us from motivc.s 
of hospitality, which might have led to very unpleasant consequences 
however. Pursued our journey till 1 p. Ar., and rested on the bank of the 
Poorally; no village. From Beyla two roads branch off, one direct to 
Sonmeoanee, the other utVt Layarce, the latter more circuitous ; which, 
however, I chose, as the other had been seen by Pottingcr. 

52 s 
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^^rd .—Fourteen hours. Marched at 8 p. m. on the 22nd. Travelled 
all night, and till ten this forenoon, when we arrived at Sonmeeanee, 
passing Layarcc, a paltry village. Indeed, the country from Bey la to the 
.sea, though perfectly level, a rich soil, and well watered by the Poorally, 
is almost a desert, owing to the seanlino.ss of its population. Besidc.s 
Beyla, Layarcc, and Sonmeeanee, 1 did not see above half a dozen 
hamlets, and those consi.sting of but a few huts each, the whole way 
from the hills to the sea. 

Ascertained and made myself known to the Hindoo agent of Nao- 
raull Sett of Kurachce, who treated me and my companions most hos¬ 
pitably, and furnished me with a boat, in which I embarked in the 
evening for Kurachce, taking with me my Afghan Yaboo, which, though 
only thirteen hands, had carried me and saddle-bags, altogether weighing 
upwards of sixteen stone, the whole di.stanee (355 miles) in seven days 
and a half, having during that time been one hundred and eleven hours 
on his back. 

P.S.— V2lh December 1839.—A batch of horses landed from Son- 
mccance, the Bclooch dealers with which state that, at midnight of the 
day T sailed from that port, the son of Wulce Mahomed (the Chief of 
Wudd, slain at the storm of Khelat) arrived with a party in pursuit of 
me, and displayed much irritation on learning my c.'5cai)e. It appears 
that information of my journey and dLsguise was received by this chief 
the day after I pas.?ed Nal. 
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Route from Khelal to Sonmecanecyvld. Not, Beyla, and Layarcc. 


Iloiirs Estimated ficneral 
occupied. Miles. Direction. 


4 14 SSW. 


9 12 SSW. 


10 SSW. 


8 SSW. 



Remarks. 


llodiiijue.—A small village; small stream of fine water ; 
road excellent. About live miles from Klielat pas.s 
through a defile between hills, which could be easily 
ascended, or tite pass turned. The rest of the road 
quite open. Camel forage, the southern-wood shrub, 
scanty ; grass on the hills; must he plentiful in 
spring, 

Surmosing.—Two small wells, close to the hills on the 
loft of the valley, but more water said to be in centre 
of the ^ alley just opposite, iload pretty good, hut 
undulating and stony, skirting the hills the last 
six or eight miles. No village or vegetation in the 
plain, except sotithern-wood shrub ; scanty yellow 
grass on the hill sides. 

1st Sohrab.—Asmal! village ; some trees and cultivation ; 
stream of good water, lload good, but rather stony, 
and undulating, for about Iialf way, till it leaves the 
hills for the centre of the valley. Forage ns above. 
No villages in the valley from liodinjoc to this ])lacc. 

2nd Sohrab.—A cluster of tillages of that name. Two 
othci' villages betnepu the 1st Sohrab and these ; 
considerable onlti\atiun and some trees at each. 
Forage as above. 

Here the roads sej)arnfc to Giindava, Wudd, aijd Nal, 
and the valley terminalcH, running from the pass, live 
miles from Khelnt, to this (generally averaging from 
fifteen to twenty miles in width), in a SSW. direc¬ 
tion. The \iliages at this season aic all deserted, the 
inhabitants descending to tlic Gundava plains for the 
winter. 

Small stream.—No villages, but fields cultivated in 
spring. Scanty ciimel lorage and grass in the hills, 
lload had, hut «pute pr.iotieable for gnus ; stony, and 
many small ascents and dii)S. No water or village 
on tiie road ; the dry channels of .several mountain 
streams we passed may contain water earlier in the 
season, hut 1 could not clearly asceitain the point. 

Lakoora.—Signs of considerable cultivation, but no 
habitations. Camel forage and grass scanty. Koad 
good. 

To the end of the .Tewa Valley, containing water, and 
considerable cnllivation, and some habitations, now 
deserted. Forage abuinlant. l{oa<l for the first three 
miles through a range of hills (running to tlie west¬ 
ward), very rocky, and will retiuirc some making for 
guns ; latterly through the valley, very good. 
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Iteniarkg. 


iPai koo.—A small village, lately destroyed by Mehrab 
I Klian. Fine stream of water, with turf on its banks. 
! ('arnel and horse forage scanty. Remains of cultiva- 
! tion, and a few trees. 

'As<*eiul a rocky pass, about l(K) feet, requiring to be 
I cleared for guns, and ^ely steej*. Le^el road for 
alioiit half a mile, tlien a descent of about 300 feet, 

■ \ciy rocky and stee|), rei|uirii)<r mueb labour to clear 
I it for guns. Three miles to dry be<l of river riiiming 
I from north-east, rocky in some places. Next ten 

■ miles tlio road good, across a level plain, to the site 
of a village, and remains of much cuili\atiou, but 

! eonld sec no water. Three miles further re-cross ihc 
same river (dry), rumiing west. Three miles more, 
reach I’arkoo. Road for ihe last si.xteeii miles very 
good. 

Xid.—A coiisiderjihle village and district conlaining 
several villages of the same name, oceupviiig a wide 
and fertile valley. Aljimdant water, forage, and 
sup]>li<‘s. (h'ossed a high range of hills (ascent 
' about feet, and descent 1,000) by a path <jnitc 
impraetieablc for laden ealth' of any deseriplion. 
The high road from Ibirkoo to Nal said (o be gofal 
(with no great ascent or descent), miming through 
the hills considerably fnither to the right, and live 
or six miles longer than that by which 1 came. 
Hamlets, and eousideraldc cullivalion, with alnuulant 
water ; camel and grass forage.—Road excellent. At 
six miles jiass several villages, level plain, and clmrips 
of tamarisk. Three mites of stony plain, habool 
! jungle, and tamarisk. Rive mites of level grass plain, 
with swamp on the left hand for the last two miles. 

; (jlood water, hamlets, and cultivation, for the next 
three miles. Horse and camel forage, and water 
abundant. 

iDurruk (or Nal) river.—(boss the elbow of the river 
rumiing from, and again going off to, the left. No 
village. Good stream of water; nhuudaut camel 
forage, hut no grass. Road excellent. Six miles 
over jurfeelly smooth plain, without a stone ; nine 
miles imdiilating knnkur ground, with slight dcseent 
to river, which appears to run parallel to the road 
(and about two miles distant) for .some miles. 

Durruk (or Nal) river.—Cross the same river, which 
here goes rdf to the westward, having rim parallel to, 
an<l alioiit a mile from, the road, to t!ie left, since last 
touching it. No village.*, but traces of cuUiratioii 
here and there. Ahnudant camel forage, but no 
, grass. Road jierfectly .smooth, wilbont a stone. 

Bed of river.—Pools of water at tlic footofllie Oornaeli 
pass. Camel forage, but no grass, and no villages. 

’ I'or the first five or six miles the Durruk river flanks 
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Reinarkf. 


the roatl, about n mile oft’, then runs due west. Rond 
good the wholc^ way, exeejit for the last half 
mile, wlicn there is a eonsidcrahlc descent to the 
river, but perfectly practicable for guns, witliout 
making. 

Bed of the Oornaeli river.—Small spring and .pool of 
water.' (’amel forage, but no grass, except enough 
at the edge of the spring for three or four horses, 
rirst fne miles gradual ascent: road along r//-?/ water 
channels, witli firm, smooth, gravel bottom, to the top 
of the Oornaeh pass. Descend seveti miles to the 
spring gradually, and by similar and ef|nnlly good 
road to the ascent for the fust four miles, till the 
road enters the dry bed of the Uornaeh river, which 
i is much broken, and rocky. 

jDornaeh village.—On tlic river, a little to flic right of 
i the road, uhich leaves the river nliont two mile.s 
! lielow the spring, and takes across hills to tlie left for 
I five miles, when it re-i'i'osses tlie riier. Hoad very 
I rocky ; uonld rctpiire clearing for guns. 

Fool of roorally I’ass.—Scanty supply of water obtained 
! hy digging in the samly bottom of a ra\ine ; no 
! forage. Boad good, passing through the centre of a 
small 1 alley, in wliich there are hamlets scattered, 
and sonic cidlivalion, the Oornaeh river winding 
throngli. It is crossed tliree times, and then goes olF 
d'le nortli (nlioreit joins the I’oorally river i irna- 
ginej. Xovater in it. The Ja^t three miles after 
leaving tlu: valley as,’end eonsideraldy, and cross 
SCI oral ravines, had for aitilh-ry. , 

ro)! of I’ooialiy Pass.—From wafer ravine, the road 
winds along tlie sides of hills and ravines, only wide 
j enough for one aiiiinid to pass at a time, and not 
! capable of being easily widened. Ascent gradual. 

|To bottom of jiass.—Descent eveeedingly. abrupt and 
' rocky, at one time conlined for some distance licfween 
' perpendicular rocks, and barely wide enough for a 
laden camel to pass. Ifoie iininen.se laliour vvonld he 
! reipiired to widen sutficlently for guns, and I saw no 
• means of turning it. Tlie remainder of the descent 
i is so abrupt as to be inipractiealile for guns, and it 
i could not easily, if at all, be improved. Water is seen 
I at the bottom of a deeii glen, a little ofl’tlie road, but 
I could not easily be got at. 

Springs of water, but scanty, at the bottom of a ravine. 
Road prettv good, but tlirec deej) ravines to cross, 
(irass round the springs, sufficient for half a dozen 
horses ; no other horse forage ; plenty of bahool 
jungle, and tamarisk for camels. No villages lobe 
seen from the fop of the pass as far as the eye could 
reach ; nothing but a succession of mountains on all 
, sides. 
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Top of another range.—Hoad good, and ascent gradual, 
generally along water channels, with firin, sandy 
bottoms ; no water. 

Gradually descend hy similar roads, very good, but 
generally confined by high mountains or precipitous 
rocks, to some springs oozing from the sandy bottom 
of a deep ravine. No sjjace for cncainpiug the 
smallest force near the water, hut ample shelter 
would be afforded by the high rocks on bo'th sides. 
For some distance above and below the water, no 
forage for horses; ample tamarisk, I'te. for camels. 
No traces of human habitations anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of this day’s route. 

Road still along w ater channels, and confined hy hills and 
rocks, but a wide and firm gravel road to some small 
brackish springs ; no habitations ; camel forage. 

Cross the Poorally river ; a fine stream ; camel and horse 
forage ; no habitations. River running due south. 

Chandra.—Follow the left bank of the river till oj)po- 
site the village ; cross to it ; abundance of forage .and 
supplies. The road generally good, but stony and 
undulating ; the bed of the river very wide and 
stony. "Villages and culti\ation on the right hank 
for the last six miles. 

Reilow (Reyla).—Cross the Poorally, and along its 
stony bed for the first three miles, then good road 
to the town. Large place ; am]dc sujiplics, and 
forage for camels and horses. 

Touch an elbow of the Poorally river. No village ; 
horse and camel forage. Road good. Country per¬ 
fectly level. Several small hamlets passed. 

Cross Poorally river j considerable stream ; grass and 
tamarisk abundant. No village, and scarcely any 
habitations passed on the road. Road excellent, and 
jierfectly smooth. 

All artificial bund, confining a considerable extent of 
water ; hamlets in the vicinity ; for.'igc abundant. 

Layaree.— A large village. First four miles through 
thick jungle ; road in some parts very uneven, and 
at other.' through heavy sand. 

Sonmeeance.—Ro,ad excellent, except the last four miles, 
through deep sand. The Poorally and its branches, 
marked in the map betw'een Layaree and Sonmeeance, 
not perceptible, but a considerable river of that 
name emplies itself into the bay on the eastern side 
of the town, and I presume it has no other outlets. 


N.B.—The distances are computed by the pace of the ambling ponies and camels 
w'C rode, averaging from two and a half to five miles per hour, according to the nature 
of the road. The direction is judged by the sun in the day, and moon and stars at 
night. Both forage and water are more scarce at this season than at any other period 
of the year. 
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PROVINCE OF LUS. 




The province of Lus ia of an irregular trijangular shape. It is 
bounded ^on the north by the Wudd State, belonging to the Mungul 
Brahoeetjf, who are tributaries of Khclat; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean; on the east by the Pubb Mountains, and by the Hubb river, 
which forms the boundary between Lus and Sind; and on the west by 
the Kara and other ranges of mountains. 

From Sonmeeance, on the coast, to Khan Wat, on the northern 
frontier, the length of the province in a direct lino is about 80 miles, 
while from the Hubb river on the east to Oonnaro, the extreme western 
port, its breadth Is about 192 miles. 


Route from South to North. 


From Sonmeeanee to Sheik-kc-Raj ... 

From Sheik-ke-Raj to Oothul. 

From Oothul to Beyla, the capital. 

From Beyla to Khan Wat.. 

' 

16 miles. 

9 „ 

32 „ 

24 ,, 


Total.... 

81 miles. 

Route from East to West. 


From Hubb river to Sonmeeanee . 


32 miles. 
80 „ 

80 . „ 

From Sonmeeanee to Hinglaj. 

From Hinglaj to Oonnaro. 



Total.... 192 miles. 

The province ia intersected by the Vindhur and Podrally rivers, and 
by numerous mountain streams; but the country being unprovided 
with bunds, the supply of water afforded by the rivers and streams is 
too irregular to be of much use, and the cultivation of the province is, 
in consequence, almost entirely dependent on rain. 

The Government revenue, which is derived chiefly from a land thx, 
and from customs, averages about Es. 33,000 per annum, and ia 
collected as follows;— * 
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From Sonmeeanee customs.... Bs. 6,000 

From Oonnaro customs.. 4,000 

From the district of Beyla and other parts of the province, 
land tax... 23,000 


« Total....Rs. 33,000 

The principal tribes inhabiting the province are the following:— 

Isif.-—The Yamatet of which the Jam or ruler of the province is the 
head. The nejct chief in rank, Sirdar Khan Mahomed, also belongs 
to this tribe, and possesses Jageers yielding from Bs. 5,000 to 
Bs. 6,000 per annum. 

%nd-'—Sabra ; Chief Joonjar, who holds Jageers valued at Bs. 4,000 
or Bs. 5,000 per annum. 

3rd.— Ouddore ; Chief Haroon, possessing Jageers valued atBs. 1,000 
per annum. 

Ath.—“Hungaryah ; Sirdar Fukeer Mahomed ; Jageers valued at 
Bs. 1,000, with extensive grazing tracts. 

6th. — Goonga; Chief unknown; Jageers valued at Bs. 2,000. 

6th.f—Bhoora ; Chief Gool Mahomed, possessing pasture lands. 

7th.—Mandra ; Chief Burya Khan; Jageers yielding Bs. 2,000. 

Sth.-^Sheik ; Chief Mitthaleh.* 

9th. — Roonja ; Chief Chagla.* 

The chief products of the teiritory are jowaree, surshooj or mustard, 
till or sesamum, and small qantities of rice, tobacco, and goor. 

Jam Meer Khan, the present ruler of the province (a. d. 1854), is 
a young man of about twenty'five years of age. He is connected by 
marriage with Nuseer Khan, the Chief of Khelat, whose half-sister he 
married, and by whom he has three sons. He is ateo nearly connected 
by marriage with the large Sindian tribes of Jokeeas and Noomreeas. 

His tribe, the Yamate, after having held possession of the province 
during some centuries, were, about a hundred and twenty years ago, 
temporarily dispossessed by the Boorfut Noomreeas, whose Chief. 
Pahar Khan, having been assisted by the Khan of Khelat, greatly 
extended his power and territories. Pahar Khan died a few yeara hfter 
his conquest, at Beyla, where his body lies entombed. 

Pahar Khan married two wives; the first a sister of Nuseer Khan, the 
founder of the present Khelat dynasty, by whom he would appeat to 
have had no issue; and the second a woman of his qw% tribe, napied 
Changlee, by whom he had a son, named Iznut Khan. r 

The death of Pahar Khan occurred during the troublous period which 
ensued throughout these countries, upon the ussass^ation of Ifhdir 

a *otbeie two tribes compose, for the most past, the caUiTirtors or cf 

mA horn whomtiM Governimiit Isndi tuis«o8e(^d. . ^ 






Shah ; a^d his soo Izzut Khan being absent at Khelat, Obangl^ tba 
widow, resumed the reins of government, and immediately commenced 
oppressing the Yamate tribe, 'Who, seeing the opportuni^ &vonrabla 
for regaining their lost dominion, rose in a body, expelled Changlee 
and her family, and have ever since maintained poaniessfon of 
province. 

Nu^gflb Ahmed Khan Noomreea, of Kotree, who diedt$30, 
was f^Tth in descent from Pahar Khan, the former ruler of 
Alimed Khan*s son, Sobdar, married Jam Meer Khan’s sister, by Whom 
he had Sirdar Khan, the present Chief of the Noomieea tribe. 
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MUN^HUE LAKE. &c. 
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During a certain portion of the year the main stream of the Indnsy 
from Sehwan to within a few miles below Sukkur, is abandoned by the 
Indus boatmen, who from April to September invariably pursue the 
’ more circuitou®!, but easier route, by way of the Aral* and Nara riverS) 
and the great Lake Munchur. As the result of my observations, whilst 
travelling in this direction, leads to the conviction that it offers unusual 
^ advantages for steamers of even moderate powers, I have drawn up the 
following brief notice, with a view to call attention to the subject. 

The great stream of the Indus, meeting the formidable opposition 
^offered to its eurrent by the hills which join the river a few miles below 
l^ehwan, throws off a branch in a north-westerly direction towards that 
, own, and during the height of the inundations, and consequent greatest 
‘Velocity of the current, this branch is continued up the Arul river to 
the distance of nearly twenty miles, until it is lost in the waters of the 
great Lake Munchur. The Arul river may be said to commence 
immediately above Sehwan. From the main river to the town, it is a 
broad, open channel, but its general width above is probably about forty. 
yards, very uniform, and its depth everywhere very great. The banks 
are low (even with the water’s edge), with but little cultivation, and are 
clothed with a thick jungle of the tamarisk basb, which here, as else¬ 
where in Sind, often attains the size of a jungle tree. The circumstance 
I have mentioned, of the stream from the main river traversing upwards 
in the Arul, as far as its junction with the lake, occurs, I have reason 
to think, during only a limited period, since a fleet of boats pursuing 
this Iroute, in the month of May last, found the clear water of the Arul 
issuing from the lake, to Within a short distance of Sehwan, where the 
curreftt from the main stream ceased to be in their favour. In the ’ 
^beg^nning of July, however, which was the period of my journeying in 
this direction, the contrary was the case. We were carried with 
stream from the Indus up the whole distance of the Arul, tiie mudd^f' i 
water being observable even for some time we titered the 

I mention the above fact with the view of ,demoiietrafin£^ the IftPal 
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increase in the velocity of the main stream, during the height ol the 
inundations. The great Lake Munchur, when swelled by the inc^a- 
tions, is an enormous expanse of water, said to be twenty miles ir,. 
length, by some ten in breadth, and covering an area probably of abey , 
180 square miles. It extends from the fool o( the hills to the north, 
is lost on the low lands to the eastward* 

The ordinary channel for navigation is nearly in the centre, ^here the 
water is beautifully clear, and very deep: it would appear that ♦Ij'? same 
facilities for traversing its waters, wliich were observable when I crossed 
the lake, would always exist, since its main body is not affected by the 
inundations. These appear to be spread over the low lands, and leave 
the centre of the same depth, or nearly so, throughout the whole year. 
The Aral and Nara rivers, however, are completely dry from November 
to April. The traffic of boats, occupied in fishing or transporting grain, 
appeared to be very great. ^ 

The surface of the lake is covered for miles with the lotus plant; it 
abounds in fish, and whole families, as in the great river, find their 
homes in small craft, and look for subsistence to the produce of 
their nets. 

The Nara has its mouth in about the centre of the northern shore of 
the lake. The channel for some distance is confined, and passe .' 
through a dense jungle of the tamarisk; but the appearance of th« 
country soon changes, and, for the greater part of its course, this streari 
flows through an open country, which will probably vie with any of the 
same extent in the east, for richness of soil and capabilities of fertility, 
The general breadth of the Nara I should calculate at from eighty to 
one hfindred yards, and the average rate of current probably two miles; 
“^its depth close to the banks was generally twenty feet. 

The term Nara, signifying in Sindee a snake, is well applied to the 
continued windings of the stream; but these, from the dulness of the 
current, offer no obstacle to navigation : even at the height of the floods, 
a boat of 40 kurwars was tracked by five men, at the average rate of 
sixteen miles a day. The distance from Sehwan to where the Nara 
issues from the main stream is estimated by the Natives at 200 miles 
(100 kos, or about double that of the river itself), and I should^ not 
think it overrated. The general effect of this river is of its being a 
canal: it is difficult to imagine that its course is not artificial. 

The portion of the country lying between the Nara and the main 
stream has, of course, a double advantage of irrigation, and, as the lands# 
lie generally lower than Jhe Nara, a simple drain suffices to turn the 
waters upon them. The soil is a rich alluvial, and rice is the principal 
cultivation, tho^h the cotton plant, of the large description peculiar to 
Sind, is seen in great perfection on the hfgh banks. This portion of 
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Sn?® thickly populated : villages abound on both sides of the river, 
maript them composed of huts, built of temporary materials, surrounded 
by C^crous Hocks of sheep and cattle ; the latter of an exceedingly 
line i^ription. There arc also several towns of size and importance, 
Mm iheipal being Kliyrpoor. 

^e numerous GoTernment boats, laden with grain, which I learnt 
on their way to Hyderabad, attest the importance of the revenue 
trifVod b^ vne Ameers from this rich territory. At the same lime, their 
laal sysu ft of excessive taxation is doubtless the cause of the com- 
uratively small portion of land under cultivation in districts w'hich 
ii,ht be made productive to an almost unlimited extent. 

As i journeyed by the Nara river during the most favourable season 
for na ’.galion, T may bo .overrating the advantages which it presents as 
a general route ; but 1 think there can be little doubt that for six 
months in the year it would olfer the advantages, over the main stream, 
gipf slow current, a uniform and great de])th of water, supplies abundant, 
not forgetting the im))ortant article of fuel; and, as such, may perhaps 
merit a survey, and detailed report. 







